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PetersDU VROCK 


target pulverized 5 z= . 
by .410 shot string B=. "=" ae 
... Shown by “Sparkographs” 





FINE test of skill with a small-bore rifle, Duv- Duvrock is a compact, light-weight, inexpensive 

poe: ng eo a —" yA trap that can be used anywhere you wish to carry 
a -gauge shotgun. e4 . ' ail aeall : 

gun and the Duvrock Portable Repeating Trap pro- *. ie tp ™ _ arts Wine Heeming—and 

vide the means for enjoying all the thrills of this Just as fast as one wishes to pull the cord. 


popular sport—economically. See your local ammunition dealer for a demon- 
The above “Sparkographs” show that .410 shells, stration of the Peters Duvrock Trap. 
which furnish a correspondingly greater challenge 
to your ability than 12-gauge shells, are able to : — ee ae ee 
grind a target to dust. Manufactured Exclusively by 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. C-26 


New York CINCINNATI, OHTO San Francisco 


DETERS 


‘DUVROCK 
eoaranns TRAP 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 





























The Most Outstanding Offer Ever Made to 
Members of the National Rifle Association 





1,000 Model 59 Winchester Bolt Action Single Shot Rifles .22 Caliber 











Complete Details and Specifications on n Page Four N. R. A. Junior News 


’ aff AMERICAN RIFLEMAN BINDERS FOR YOUR. 
PERFECTION Bs 7 0) 1931 COPIES 


REAR SIGHT 























Made of Excellent Green Buchram, N. R. A. Seal and lettering 
in gold, holds 12 issues, each 7 
K-2 Micrometer for all Krag 
Rifles, $5.50. Can be easily 


fitted without drilling. Screw-O = | ‘CARRYING CASES FOR RIFLES» 


driver packed with each sight. 


For all types of Bolt Action Rifles, including Winchester 52, 
57, Springfield .22, .30 Service, .30 Sporter, Model 54 Winchester 
Perfection Receiver Sight for Enfield and Remington and Remington 30-S. Specify rifle and caliber. Each, pre- 
.30-06, Micrometer $6.50 paid $4. 
Perfection Receiver Sight for .30-06 Springfield Rifles, ==> ed = 
Micrometer . . CHECKERING TOOLS FOR THE GUNSMITH 
Perfection Receiver Sight for Russian 7.62-mm. | A complete set of high-grade and durable tools for fine and 
course checkering. Complete instructions with each set. Per 


BULL’S-EYE PISTOLS = = 
A fascinating and positive method of making pistol prac- LYMAN “IDEAL” RELOADING TOOLS, BUL- 
tice enjoyable and entertaining. Extremely accurate and LET MOULDS. PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


safe. Box contains toy birds, bag of shot and facilities ' 
Ideal No. 10 Double Action Loading Tool 


for making wae. eit Ideal No. 10 Single Action Loading Tool 
Cc —— prepaid : Ideal No. 3 Double Action Loading Tool 
- Ideal No. 3 Single Action Loading Tool 


‘LYMAN NO. 17- A FRONT SIGHTS WITH Pye 


"OOK 


8 INSERTS > IweEAt wo.10 


For all Winchesters, each 2. t : Ihe, Dovsie ADJUSTABLE / 
For all 1 Springfields, each CHAMBER MEASURE 


— € 
; . — H ‘ : The quick, accurate 
Used leather slings, sale condition : a. , " way to measure 
an Sites %-in 25 | ’ powder is with the 
Whelen Type Gun Slings, %-inch Ideal Powder Meas- 


Model 57 Weachester Web er: é The No. 10 Tool handles Rimless car- ure. Throws charge 
| tridges .30G-'06, .270 Win 250-3,000 into rifle, revolver 


——— — Sav., 7.65 Mauser, .25 Rem., etc. No. or buckshot shells 
3 Tool for Rim cartridges, -25-20, 
.30-30, .32-40, ete. 


WINCHESTER .22 AND .30 RIFLES 


Model 54, Style N. R. A., cals. .270 or .30-06. 

Express prepaid $59.50 
Model 52 with OLD STOCK AND SPEED LOCK 
Model 52 with SPEED LOCK AND SEMI-BEAVER 

TAIL FORE-END STOCK 40.00 
Winchester Model 57, 22-inch barrel 21.00 
Extra FIVE SHOT MAGAZINES for Model 52 ....... 1.00 
Extra TEN SHOT MAGAZINES for Model 5: 1.25 


Stazon Kits, complete $1.00 

For Shooting Coats or Sweaters, N. R. A. in red on Rifle Trigger Test Weights, 3 lbs 1.00 
blue background with Annual or Life Member in Pistol Trigger Test Weights, 4% lbs. ................. 2.25 
white (One-half actual size), each $ 5 Cleaning Patches, .30-caliber, per 1,000 1.00 





Fecker’s Walnut Stock Oil, $1.00, Walnut Stock Dressing, $0.50, Bluing Solution, $1.50. All Types of Belding & Mull, Parker 
and Marble Cleaning Rods and Accessories. A copy of the new Service Company Price List will be of invaluable assistance 
to you. Write for a copy. 








N. R. A. Service Co., Inc. — + Butding 0 “audi 
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DOMINANCE 
AGAIN! 





6 firsts 
7 seconds 
70% of all first five places 


WON WITH 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL 52 


In the eight recently concluded N. R. A. Home 
Range Winter Matches. Six possibles of 400 were 
scored by shooters using Model 52. In one match 
four of these shooters tied for first place with 
these possibles. 

And four of the eight first places were taken by 
shooters who used Winchester ammunition. 


MODEL 52 


The dominant small-bore target rifle of America 
with the WINCHESTER SPEED LOCK and the 
NEW STOCK WITH SEMI - BEAVERTAIL 
FORE END 

$44.50 


| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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THIRD ANNUAL 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
EXPOSITION 


—— 


ATTENTION RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTERS! 


HE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION in cooperation with the Caswell Shooting Gallery 

i Equipment Corporation and the Detroit Show Management will conduct a model indoor 

range over which daily .22 caliber rifle and pistol matches will be fired. Members and 

teams representing police precincts, civilian clubs, the Essex Fussiliers, National Guard and 
Veterans organizations are cordially invited to **COME OUT AND SHOOT’’. 


EXTRA--SPECIAL--EXTRA----ARLAYNE BROWN 
14-YEAR-OLD WORLD'S CHAMPION GIRL REVOLVER SHOT 
DON’T MISS AMERICA’S GREATEST OUTDOOR EXPOSITION 


NVENTION HALL 


MARCH 21-28 
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NEW RECEIVER SIGHTS 
$4. 50 ae 
Disc 


















Why sacrifice shooting accuracy and the life of 

our barrel for a possible few seconds saved? 
Peeunentle of riflemen use this easiest, surest 
way to insure a clean bore and smooth action. 


Full 3 oz. handy can, 30c. Postage, 10c extra. 
—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 
—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun 


Marble’s Cleaning Rods 


For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling 
—no bending-- no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble's Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel 
joints and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted 
tips and adapter. Price, $1.25. State caliber of rifle, and / 
length of barrel. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR E}) IN THE OPEN 


















N. R.A. 
Members 


You will want our 
free 48-page booklet of 
Cleaning Implements, 
Sights, Outing Equip- 
ment, Hunting Knives, 
Axes, Compasses, etc. 


Write Today! 


For Krags, 54 Winchester, .30 Remington. No 
wood to cut or holes to drill. Positive windage 
and elevation adjustment. Made of finest mate 
rials. Strongest and most practical hunting sight 
ever made. Sent C. O. D., or send money. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Leaflet giving full 
details on request. Mail your order today. Also 
write for literature on Western Scope Mounts. 


Western Gun Sight Co. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo 
















Military RECOIL PAD 
y Made for Spoting | WINCHESTER BARGAINS| | MAKE YOUROWNLOADS 


and Military Rifles. with IDEAL Reloading Tools 
Moulded base to fit aiaie 


the curved rifle butt 





a takedowns. All brand new, carry- 
. g the Winchester t le] 
and makes the rifle 92—32-20 ani 44 40 half-magazine, © J 85 | Mn 
we ao — and 38-40 ful] magazine, 24" bbls... — sone. Se. S 
utt. igh grade ode] 92—25-20 full- DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
leather and work- ryt +5-20 teagan, eee $21.95 fe CHAMBER 
manship. $3.00 | 4.4.1 9425-35, 32 40, 38-55 half-maga- $23.95 : , 
Catalog FREE zine, 26" bbls. .. ri Re 1“ E 
Dept. “A.” Shipped C.O.D. receirt $5.00 M. O. If cash in full is 
Jostam won 1927, sent, will pack jointed rod FREE. Limited quantity. F , 
1928, 1929 and 1930 Get yours today _ A Reloading z, - for phony 
s . cartridges, .25-2 .30-30, .32- 
> BAKER & KIMBALL -_" 20, 28 6. & W.. ote, 96. No 
~ 0 288 - 7 res, .30G, 
Jostam Mfg. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago | 37 south street Boston, Mass. 169 Gts. °06, ete, $650.00 





For reduced : : 
load in Spring- Y Pi IDEAL DIPPER 
field. Full line a 

of bullet 

moulds and 

gus checks. 


THE STOEGER, 
.22-Cal. ATTACHMENT 


Best results ob 

tained in cast- 

ing full bullets 
Price 50 cents. 


EAL MELTING POT 
Scientifically compounded 
Hiolds 10 Ibs. of lubricant, tested for ex 
lead. $1. treme heat or cold, 25¢ 
160 Page Handbook Sent for 50 Cents 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


INSTANTLY converts the .45-caliber Govt. Model 

Automatic pisto] into a .22 single shot 

ACCURACY—Chambered for the superbly accurate .22 long rifle car- 

tridge It retains the same grip, trigger pull, sights Kear sight mov 

able for windage 

COSTS less than six boxes of ammunition for the .45-caliber automatic 

PRICE —-$15. Leather Case —-$1. 

SEND for free pamphlet fully illustrating and describing this remarkable attachment. 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns for the Outdoor Man 


Largest stock in America of fine, new rifles, pistols, re- 
volvers, trap and field guns, air rifles and pistols, and 
American ammunition Rifles and shotguns restocked 
according to your wishes Let us restock your Spring 
field to Colonel Whelen's revised specifications Restocking 
pamphlet free on request 

FULL LINE AMERICAN ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
WE SPECIALIZE in Pistols, Rifles, Shotguns, Ammuni- 
tion, Targets, Sights and Accessories for the target shooter 
and sportsman hunter 
Famous Old Connecticut Gun Bluer $1.50 for 4-02. Bottle 
IMPORTED ARMS, AMMUNITION AND PARTS — Mauser 
Luger, A. F. Stoeger, over-and-under and shotguns, Man: 
licher, and Webley & Scott. 
OUR SHOP Department mounts telescopes, repairs gun- 
of all makes, alters chokes, reblues, refinishes stock, 1 
stocks rifles, and shotguns to special ed 


A. F. STOEGER,; Inc 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y. 


CROFT'S 
Riflemen’s Shooting Coats 
May be had at $5.50 from 


Harris Brothers, 173 Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz 
Calif.; Lombard’s Gun Store, 410 4th St.. Santa 
Kosa Calif.; N. R A Service Co., 816 Barr 
Bidg., Washington, D. ©C.; Morehouse & Wells 
134 KE. Main St., Deeatur, Il.; Von Lengerke & 
Antoine 33 8B Wabash Ave., Chicago Iii 
P. J. O'Hare, 552 Irvington Ave., Maplewood 
N. J.; Abercrombie & Fitch, Madison Ave. at 
45th St.. New York, N. Y Hart Arms Co 
2171-2173 EK. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio; Chester 
Nikodym 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mitchell Hardware Co., Ashtabula, Ohio; Spet 
nagel Hardware Co., 21 E. 2nd Bt Chillicothe 
Ohio; Amarillo Hardware Co., Amarillo, Tex 


Send 25c in 
stamps for 
the most 
complete 
| arms cata- 
| log pub- 
lished. 128 
| pages pro- 
fusely il - 
lustrated. 








If your dealer does not have these coats in 
stock, kindly show him this ad. 


G. R. C. GARMENT CoO. 
Box 216 Olean, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





PRACTICAL “PEACE CONFERENCE” 


HERE are two types of reformers in 

this country who are brothers under the 
skin, even though their surface pigmentation 
may run through the scale of colors from a 
deep red to a very pale white with a broad 
streak of yellow up the back. Both these 
classes have their hearts set on creating a 
new and better world. Both types are con- 
vinced that the solution lies ready at hand. 


These two groups are the disarmament 
pacifists and the disarmament ‘criminolo- 
gists.” On the one hand it is proposed to 
abolish war by the simple expedient of abol- 
ishing battleships. guns and war matériel, 
and on the other hand to abolish crime by 
abolishing the gun. Both these groups brush 
aside the fact that neither war nor crime is 
the result of any physical accessory to the 
deed. Wars, murders. and robberies are the 
result of the will to war or the will to mur- 
der or rob. 

If the people of America have a sincere 
regard for the ideals, ambitions, problems 
and property rights of the people of some 
other great nation, and if that sincere re- 
gard is returned by the people of that nation, 
all the battleships, all the guns, all the field 
artillery in the world, can not bring them 
to do battle with one another. If. on the 
other hand, the people of America distrusted 
the people of some other nation, were jealous 
of their progress, their ideals or their wealth, 
and if the people of this other nation recipro- 
cated this feeling. the fact that neither na- 
tion possessed a single battleship or a single 
field piece or a single trained soldier would 
not keep them from each other’s throats 


Similarly, if an honest man possesses one 
or more handguns, hand grenades, tear-gas 
pistols, armored automobiles. and black-silk 
masks to obscure his features, he wil] use 
none of these things to commit a crime; but 
if he is a dishonest man or feels that he has 
been wronged to the point where nothing 
matters except setting the wrong to rights 
he will set about his business of dishonesty 
or righting the wrong, whether or not he has 
a single one of the generally accepted acces- 
sories to crime. It is the will to war and 
the will to crime that needs to be corrected 


if this Utopia which the reformers have in 
mind is to materialize. 

It is hard to conceive of a more direct 
approach to the abolishment of the will to 
war than the establishment of International 
Rifle Competitions such as those to be under- 
taken this year. The men in any nation who 
are active sportsmen are the men who, by 
reason of their physical development, their 
clear-headedness and their good sportsman- 
ship, constitute the backbone of public opin- 
ion. If the shooters of all the nations of 
the world were on familiar friendly terms 
with one another; if. through frequent con- 
tacts under the sporting influence of the 
firing line, they had come to an understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and to an ap- 
preciation of each other’s worth, it would be 
impossible for any small group of politicians, 
industrialists, or agitators of any type to per- 
suade these men that the fellows on the other 
side of an imaginary boundary line are the 
type who deserve killing. The will to war 
does not thrive on friendship and mutual 
understanding. 

The National Rifle Association of America 
makes no apologies to anyone for believing 
in adequate national preparedness for this 
country. Until the will to war has been 
abolished throughout the world, any other 
plan is silly. But the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation believes that while helping to perfect 
an adequate national defense it can, by pro- 
moting International Competitions similar to 
the one arranged for July of 1931, take a 
more practicable step along the road to 
world peace than can be taken by all the so- 
called “Peace Associations” with their silly 
plans of abolishing war by abolishing the 
accessories to war before the will to war has 
been destroyed 

Every man and woman in the United 
States, every man and woman in Great 
Britain, can well afford to lend their support 
to the forthcoming competition on the ranges 
at Bisley, England, between teams of riflemen 
from the British Empire, the United States, 
and perhaps some continental nations 

Win, lose or draw—the American 1931 
International Small-Bore Team will have a¢ 
complished a worth-while mission and should 
have your unqualified support. 
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A New Revolver of Advanced Design 


N THE past year or two several excellent 

new models have made their appearance 
in the firearms world, but it has been a long time since there have 
been any really radical improvements in design as affecting the re- 
volver. In fact, we had come to view revolver design as something 
which had become more or less stabilized over a long period of years. 

We have been led to expect new models and sizes from time to 
time, with the main trend favoring “man-sized” .22-caliber arms, 
but we hardly expected a radical departure in the manner of handling 
cartridges in revolvers. Yet that is exactly the surprise that has been 
sprung on the revolver world by Smith & Wesson in their new K-.22 
Target Revolver. 

Most of our readers are well aware of the recent developments 
in .22-caliber ammunition, all trending toward higher velocity. The 
past season witnessed the introduction of a new type of .22-caliber 
cartridge, called Hi-Speed. The ordinary .22-caliber long-rifle cartridge 
gives a muzzle velocity of 1,100 f. s. in rifles, but the new Hi-Speed 
ammunition boosts this to 1,400 feet. While this was excellent for 
the rifle-user, it has up to date been of no advantage to the revolver- 
shooter because the makers of the cartridge recommended it only 
for use in the highest-grade target rifles. 

There were very good reasons for this recommendation. A few vears 
ago the .22-caliber long-rifle cartridge had a muzzle velocity of 950 
f. s. with a powder pressure of 10,000 pounds. Then along came the 
so-called Outdoor model with a velocity of 1,100 f. s. and a pressure 
of 15,000 pounds. The latest velocity of 1.400 f 
sure again, this time to over 20,000 pounds per square inch 

As everybody knows, the .22-caliber cartridge is made of thin 
copper, and the head is folded over to form a hollow rim, which is 
full of priming composition. In the revolver it has always been 
the practice for the head of the cartridge to rest in the open space 
between the back of the cylinder and the front of the frame. This 
is perfectly safe with the solid-head center-fire cartridges, and it works 


s. boosts the pres- 


very well in a 
practical way with 
the low - velocity 
.22-caliber long- 
rifle cart ridges, and 
even with the Out 
door type such as the U. S., 


N. R. A. and othe makes of 


similar velocity 

However, in the last two or three years, with the advent 
of noncorrosive priming, it became necessary to use a large 
percentage of mercury fulminate in the priming mixture and 
a tendency to deteri 
when 


in some cases this material has shown 
orate in storage under warm-weather conditions 
mercury fulminate deteriorates it liberates metallic mercury 
which attacks either brass or copper, rendering these metals 
brittle This brittleness of the cartridge head 
results in a punctured primer in the very best target rifles A 
allowing gas to escape to the rear with danger of injury to 


and 


By Maj. J. S. HATCHER 






sometimes The net 


the shooter's eye unless glasses are worn. 
With revolvers and single-shot pistols in 
which the head of the cartridge is out in the open, as described above, 
there have been cases in which the cartridge heads have burst, allow- 
ing gas to escape and burn the hand of the firer severely. In some 
cases particles of brass have been blown into the firer’s finger 

With the introduction of the new Hi-Speed cartridge the makers 
foresaw that this danger of burst heads in guns where the cartridge 
head was not entirely supported, would be very greatly increased 
by the high pressure used, and, therefore, they have not recommended 
these cartridges for use in revolvers. 

However, Smith & Wesson recognized the fact that these new Hi- 
Speed cartridges would be most desirable for revolvers if they could 
The old-style .22 long-rifle cartridges gave a muzzle 
750 f. s. in revolvers, and the Outdoor type 
The new Hi-Speed and Super-X car- 
in revolvers, thus giving the 
e Outdoor 


be used safely, 
velocity of approximately 
gives approximately 850 f.s 
tridges give from 1.000 to 1,100 f. s 
revolver the same muzzle velocity that the rifles have with th 

type target cartridges 
Smith & Wesson decided that even if the makers of the Hi-Speed 
ammunition could not make their ammunition safe for use in all 
existing arms, it was possible for a new gun to be made which would 
be safe for these cartridges and for any other cartridges of similar 
tvpe that could conceivably be developed in the future, and the new 
K-.22 Outdoorsman’s Revolver has been made in this way. Safety 
for use with Hi-Speed cartridges has been accomplished by eliminating 
the open space between the rear of the cylinder and the front of the 
frame in which the head of the cartridge counter- 
boring or recessing each chamber at the rear to give space for the head 
i in the 


as it 


used to rest, and 


The cartridge head is thus entirely enclosed 


to Durst 


of the cartridge 
metal of the cvlinder and there is no chance for it 
Even if the head of the cartridge could 


do any 


burst 


could 


is supported all around 
it would be impossible 


for it to damage as the gas 


not escape in such a way 


to cause trouble, nor 
: 
pieces of metal be 


as 
could 
hlown out. Moreover, the 
cvlinder is made of heat- 
nickel - 
strength to 
only the high 
of the new Hi- 
Super-Xcar- 


also anv con- 


steel with 


with- 


treated 
ample 

stand not 
pressure 

Speed and 
tridges, but 
ceivable overload that 
might be placed in 


these cartridges by ac- 





cident 
Smith & Wesson The firing pin of 
Outdoorsman's this revolver is also 


revolver designed for additional 


> 
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safety against punctured primers. The firing 
pin, instead of being attached to the hammer 
as is common revolver practice, is built into 
the frame of the gun in such a way that gas 
can not escape past it. 

The makers of this revolver fully guaran- 
tee it for use with high-pressure and high- 
velocity .22’s. They state as follows: 

“The K-.22 Outdoorsman’s Revolver will 

be found to be perfectly safe with the 

varieties of .22 long-rifle cartridges having 
high velocity, flat trajectory and increased 
killing power, and known as “Hi-Speed,” 

“Super X,” etc., and is in our opinion the 

only revolver at present made which is 

safe with these cartridges. We expect that 
the details of the cylinder described above, 
which make it safe, will later be largely 
copied in other revolvers. For many uses, 
particularly in hunting, the use of these 
high-velocity cartridges is a decided ad- 
vantage. The muzzle velocity given by the 
ordinary .22 long-rifle cartridge in a revol- 
ver with 6-inch barrel is only 815 feet 
per second, and complaints are often 
heard that the killing power is not suffi- 
cient for small game. But the muzzle 
velocity of the K-.22 revolver with the 
new high-velocity cartridges is approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 1,100 feet per second, 
or the same as that of the .22-caliber 
rifles that have been used successfully 

for small-game hunting for over 50 

years.” 

Just because the K-.22 is especially 
designed to handle these new cartridges, it 
should not be assumed by the reader that 
this is the only cartridge that can be used 
in this gun. The old-style .22’s will work 
equally well in the K-.22 as they will in 
any other gun. The improvements de- 
scribed above merely mean added safety 
for use with any kind of .22 that the user 
may desire. 

Now that we have described the out- 
standing advance in design, we will tell you 
in a little more general terms just what this 
new Outdoorsman’s revolver is. It is a .22- 
caliber cartridge revolver on the frame of the 
famous Smith & Wessen Military and Police, 
which is, as all of our readers are aware, a 
full-sized military type of revolver of .38 
Special caliber. The gun weighs 2 pounds 
and 3 ounces. It is made with 6-inch barrel 
only and with six chambers in the cylinder. 
It is made in blued finish, with target sights, 
and the sight radius is 7% inihes. The gun 
is fitted with checked Circassian - walnut 
stocks, and the straps and trigger are grooved 
to prevent slipping. A great deal of attention 
is given to the trigger-pull at the factory, and 
the gun is adjusted to have a trigger-pull of 
from 3 to 4 pounds without creep. The 
tifling and chambering are such that these re- 
volvers shoot into the 1%-inch circle at 50 
yards from machine rests. The makers state 
that the accuracy life of these revolvers is at 
least 100,000 rounds. 

Another innovation that has been included 
in this revolver is the use of burnished cham- 
bers in the cylinders to permit easy extrac- 
tion. The soft-copper cases used on the .22’s 


have a tendency to expand themselves into 
any slight irregularities existing in the re- 
volver chambers. If the chambers are rough 
in the slightest degree, this makes for hard 
extraction. The makers of the K-.22 state 
that the chambers of all Smith & Wesson 
revolvers are reamed rather small and then 
burnished longitudinally to exact size, thus 
giving a perfectly smooth mirrorlike surface 
and assuring easy extraction as well as free- 
dom from rust. They further state that this 
is the first time in the history of firearms 
manufacturing that this patented process has 
been applied to .22-caliber arms. 

This revolver has been designed especially 
for the use of the outdoorsman; in fact, the 
full, correct name is the “K-.22 Outdoors- 
man’s Revolver.” It has been intended not 


only for target practice but for hunting small 
game or for just shooting around at tin 
cans, bottles, etc., for fun, a sport that is 
now becoming known as “plinking.”’ 

To get real benefit from the revolver for 





Rear view showing chambers 
recessed to receive heads of 
cartridge cases 


either target practice or any of the other 
uses mentioned above, it is essential that the 
user shall be able to line up his sights so 
that he is certain the bullet will hit the 
point aimed at. With the provision of a 
revolver capable of shooting the Hi-Speed 
ammunition, which will necessarily group in 
a different place from the regular ammuni- 
tion, the matter of adjustable sights becomes 
especially important. The K-.22 has a rear 
sight that is adjustable both vertically and 
laterally with a small screwdriver which is 
furnished with the gun. The adjusting screws 
are so threaded that one turn will change the 
point of impact 1 inch for each 10 yards 
of range. The sights are simple, strong, and 
sturdy, and there is not the least liability 
of their getting injured, nor can their ad- 
justment be moved except intentionally with 
a screwdriver. 

The front sight is the one that is in the 
most exposed position and therefore most 
subject to holster wear and to knocks. For 
this reason the front sight on the K-.22 is 
fixed, and all adjustments are made on the 
rear sight. The front sight is made so that 
the rear face, which is the one viewed by the 
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user, is perpendicular to the eye and is so 
protected that it will not wear bright. 

The sights are of the Patridge type, 
which long experience has shown is best for 
target shooting; but there is one innovation 
embodied in these sights without extra 
charge, and that is that the front sight is 
of the Call type, which is a Patridge-style 
sight with gold bead sunk in the back face 
of it flush with the surface. This gold bead 
shows up clearly and distinctly in the woods 
against any dark background, but if for any 
reason the Call sight is not desired it is only 
necessary to blacken the front sight with a 
match, and the gold bead is obscured and 
the user has only a plain Patridge sight. If 
the gold bead is again desired it is the work 
of a second to rub off the blackening on the 
front sight, and the bead again shows up. 

An interesting thing in connection with the 
very high velocity obtained with this gun 
when used with the new cartridges, is the 
fact that the makers have found it desirable 
to incorporate in their literature a caution 
reading as follows: 

“The extreme dangerous range of the 
K-.22 revolver when using the new high- 
velocity ammunition is 1,400 yards—nearly 
a mile—the barrel being elevated at an 
angle of 30 degrees.” 

I have often stated that I believe every 
would-be pistol or revolver shot should 
start with a .22-caliber arm no matter 
what gun he intends finally to use. The 
reasons for this are three: First, a con- 
siderable amount of shooting can be done 
with the inexpensive .22-caliber ammuni- 
tion; second, it is comparatively easy to 
find a place where .22 caliber can be 
fired because the cartridges are not so 
powerful or noisy as those of larger cali- 
bers; third, it is an advantage to start 
the actual shooting practice with a gun 
which does not have so much noise and 
recoil that it would tend to cause the 
beginner to start the bad habit of flinching. 

Up to the past year the beginner in 
trying to follow out that advice has been 
faced with the difficulty of not being able 
to obtain a gun in .22 caliber either of full 
size or resembling in weight and grip the 
larger caliber guns that he will finally need 
to shoot. 

With the K-.22 this difficulty is entirely 
overcome, as the gun is an exact duplicate 
in size, grip, weight, and appearance of the 
regular .38 Special Military and Police. Any- 
one learning to shoot with this gun could 
without the slightest trouble change over to 
a .38 and get excellent results. 

Every user of a .38 or larger caliber 
should have one of these other guns to keep 
in practice with; but while this gun is won- 
derful as a sub-caliber or understudy for the 
big gun, its main field of usefulness is the 
shooting that can be done with it on its own 
account without any thought of the large- 
caliber guns. In revolver-shooting as a sport 
there is no need for a large-caliber gun; the 
greatest sport can be obtained from the .22. 
For nearly every kind of practical work it is 

(Continued on page 23) 
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N. R. A. Directors Hold Annual Meetings 


HE Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America was held in the Thomas 
Jefferson Room of the Hotel Mayflower, in 
Washington, on Friday, January 30. The 
business meeting held in the afternoon was 
appropriately followed by a banquet to com- 
memorate the Sixtieth Anniversary of the 
organization of the National Rifle Association. 
Speakers at the banquet, held in the Palm 
Court of the Hotel Mayflower, included the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Frederick H. 
Payne, Chief Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan, 
of New York City, United States Senator 
Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, and Congress- 
man M. J. Maas, of Minnesota. 

The Directors heard Mr. Payne say that 
while the engines of war had increased into 
a multiplicity of forms, the final and deciding 
factor in any war ‘was still the infantry 
soldier armed with the rifle. The airplane, 
Colonel Payne pointed out, is an improvement 
for scouting purposes over cavalry, as the 
development of cavalry was an improvement 
over the use of dismounted scouts. The 
armored tank has its place in the attack, as 
the modern armored battleship has taken its 
place in preference to the wooden ship. Even 
as weapons have been developed to circum- 
scribe the activities of cavalry and as guns 
have been developed to limit the activities 
of the battleship and to put it out of action, 
even so weapons have been and are being de- 
signed to limit the activities of aircraft and to 
destroy tanks. With all the accessories out of 
the way, fighting one another and being taken 
care of with specialized arms developed for 
that particular purpose, the final fight, the 
final defense, and the final offense still falls 
to the lot of the infantry soldier with the 
rifle. 

Chief Magistrate Corrigan, now occupying 
the bench in New York formerly occupied 
by Chief Magistrate McAdoo, expressed the 
opinion, based on many years of experience 
as a lawyer and district attorney and a judge 
on the bench, that the Sullivan law in New 
York State was an absolute and unqualified 
failure in everything except that it gave the 
crook an unfair advantage over the honest 
citizen. The Directors were particularly inter- 
ested to hear this expression of opinion from 
Chief Magistrate Corrigan, in view of the 
fact that his predecessor, Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo, had been probably the most con- 
sistent advocate of laws of the Sullivan type 
of all such advocates in the United States. 

Senator Hawes and Congressman Maas both 
indicated their personal interest in the activities 
of the Association and their belief in the 
value of rifle- and pistol-shooting as a whole- 
some, character-building sport and as a means 
of discouraging any attempts on the part of 
foreign powers to attack the United States. 
Senator Hawes pointed out that in practically 
every case the Presidents of the United States 
who stood out as big men were the Presidents 
who were also outdoorsmen. Congressman 


Maas warned the Directors of the fact that 
there was an organized, well-financed, and con- 
tinuing campaign on the part of the pacifist 
element to disarm the United States. The 
propaganda is being disseminated through the 
schools and colleges, through the State legis- 
latures and the Congress. “It is not neces- 
sary for a man to be a ‘big Army’ or ‘big 
Navy’ man in order to be labeled a military 
junker by this pacifist propaganda,” said Con- 
gressman Maas. “If you believe in any kind 
of defensive measures you are a militarist 
in the eyes of these people. Their organized 
effort to turn the United States into another 
China can only be met by organized effort 
as strong or stronger than their own.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
the reports of the Executive Vice President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer indicated that in 
spite of the prevailing industrial depression 
the Association had continued to make prog- 
ress both from the standpoint of increased 
membership and activity and from the stand- 
point of building up a more solid financial 
structure. 

General Reckord reported to the Board that 
as a result of the plans made following the 
Directors’ meeting of 1929, additional members 
had been added to the Headquarters staff in 
order to provide for increased activity. Mr. 
F. C. Ness had been employed as an Assistant 
Editor of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine, 
with the primary job of handling immediately 
all Dope Bag inquiries which did not need, for 
some technical or personal reason, to be passed 
along to the other Dope Bag Editors who are 
not located in Washington. Mr. E. F. Mitchell 
had also been employed to develop a new 
division specifically charged with increasing 
the interest of police departments throughout 
the country in the subject of small-arms prac- 
tice. Mr. C. B. Baker had been employed 
and placed in charge of the Association’s 
publicity contacts with daily newspapers 
throughout the country. The size of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine had been in- 
creased, and additional funds expended for 
the travel of N. R. A. representatives to 
assist in the handling of local shoots, for the 
award of additional medals to such shoots. 
etc. Nevertheless, it was shown that the in- 
vested funds which are being built up in 
the nature of an endowment to carry on the 
work of the Association in the future had 
increased by approximately $18,000, and it 
was indicated that had the additional expendi- 
tures not been deliberately made in the effort 
to increase the service of the Association to 
its members, the amount available to be 
carried to the surplus account, even in a year 
of depression, would have exceeded by a con- 
siderable amount the sum which was carried 
to surplus in 1929, 

The Secretary reported on the increase in 
activity during the past year, as reflected in 
the number of individual members enrolled. 
the number of active clubs functioning, and 
the increased circulation of THE AMERICAN 


RIFLEMAN magazine. The high lights of the 
figures given are tabulated herewith: 
1929 1930 


Annual members . 27,824 32,281 


Life members . . £8 2,546 
Endowment members . 51 51 
Civilian clubs - . 1,528 1,764 
College clubs ae 66 86 
Junior clubs ae 717 


The increase in police activity already trace- 
able to the operations of the newly established 
Police Division and the increase in news- 
paper publicity already noticeable as a result 
of the establishment of the Publicity Division 
on a full-time basis were favorably commented 
upon by Mr. Lister. The increase in Junior 
activity was also particularly noticeable, show- 
ing that 35,000 Junior Qualification awards 
had been made in 1930 as against 29,000, 

The following amendments to the by-laws 
were unanimously adopted: 

“Article 2, Section 1—Eligibility—Any 
citizen of the United States or any organi- 
zation as hereinafter described composed of 
citizens of the United States shall be eligible 
to membership; provided that, citizens of 
foreign nations may be admitted to Honor- 
ary Membership, as provided in Section 2a, 
subparagraph 8 of this article.” 

A new subparagraph, as follows, to be 
added to Section 2a, Article 2: 

“Honorary Members. — The Executive 
Committee may elect as Honorary Members, 
citizens of foreign nations who are connected 
with the small-arms activities of their re- 
spective nations.” 

An additional type of Individual Member- 
ship to be provided for under Section 2a, 
Article 2, as follows: 

‘Associate Member.—An individual who 
is a dependent member of the family of 
any member of the Asociation, with the 
exception of Junior Members, shall become 
an Associate Member upon payment of such 
dues as may be determined by the Executive 
Committee.” 

“Article 2, Section 1, subparagraph 5— 
Military School Rifle Clubs—Composed, so 
far as shooting members are concerned, of 
students in any military school which does 
not confer a degree; $5 membership fee 
and $5 dues; membership fee to cover first 
year’s dues.” 

In suggesting the adoption of the by-laws 
the Secretary stated that there were many cases 
in which active individual members had a 
wife or one or two children who desired to 
join the Association but could not see any 
good reason for receiving three or four copies 
of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine at 
the same address. For this reason an Associate 
type of membership, which would be open only 
to the dependent members of families of 
men who are already active Annuai Members 
and receiving THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN mag- 
azine, was suggested. 

The members of the Board then discussed 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Tony Trujillo, 1929 indoor champion (right), trying it outdoors 


The Alamogordo Turkey Shoot 


LL TRAILS led into Alamogordo for the 

1930 Turkey Shoot of the Alamogordo 
Rifle and Pistol Club. As usual this premier 
shooting event of the great Southwest at- 
tracted the cream of the experts of this 
region. The new club range made its first 
bow to public competition, and everyone was 
loud in its praise and in the smooth manner 
of the running off of the events. President 


Elbert T. Stevens and Secretary Carroll 
Woods, assisted by ; 

a corps of willing Um 

helpers, kept things 

moving; and much 

credit is due these 


men for the success 
of the shoot. Forty- 
seven big turkeys and 


geese were won by 
the numerous. con- 
testants. 


Shooters were pres- 
ent from alJ over 
the Southwest. 
George W. Benvie. 
State Secretary of 
the N. R. A. and a’ 
four-time Camp 
Perry man, and Roy 
Funk, two-time Camp 
Perry man, comprised 
the heavy artillery 
from Hatch; Leo 
Rogers and Harvey 
Sewall were the top- 


By Capt. G. H. GRANT 
Executive Officer 


of-the-world shooters from Cloudcroft (10,000 
up); Edward Cadwallader came from 
Mountain Park; Dr. Rutledge from High 
Rolls; Leo Benedetto, of the El Paso, Tex., 
detectives Immigration Officers 
Williams and Toole, of the famous Border 
Patrol, were on hand, as well as a host of 


feet 


was there; 





Mayor Leadinghouse (right) waiting for firing orders. (Note the “Long Tom” 
Winchester the mayor is shooting) 


others. .The local shooters turned out em 
masse with such notables as Mayor Leading- 
house, “Smiling Joe” Henessee, Tony Trujillo, 
(last year’s indoor champion), W. B. Murrell, 
Frank and Albert Weems (the Weems cut 
their teeth on Winchesters), Paul Denny, P. 
A. Smoll, Earl Fetz, Andy Anderson, H. H. 
Stevenson, Bob Searcy, Ferris Shelton, and 
many others. 
Mayor Leadinghouse hung out the welcome 
sign by scoring a pos- 
sible in the first high- 


power event and 
taking down a big 
gobbler. Nothing 


slow about our West- 
ern mayors. Treas- 
urer Frank Steffey 
herded the pistol- 
toters off to the pistol 
range, and the crack 
of 6’s and automatics 
beat a lively staccato 
for the rest of the 
day, with _ red-hot 
competition all the 
way. Benedetto, 
Stevenson, Stevens, 
Toole, and _ Steffey 
were well up in the 
handgun events and 
made serious inroads 
in the poultry. The 
.22 clan flocked off 
to the .22 range and 
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The shoot-for-vour-lunch outfit. E 


ve 


rything from a glass of water to a piece of lemon pie. 


Three shots for a quarter. 


This event made a big hit and called forth much merriment 


popped away to sweet victory and bitter 


defeat as the battle ebbed and flowed for 
the day. 

Vice President Reed started off to make 
the club a bunch of money with a live tur- 
key at 300 yards, at 10 cents a shot. All 
was well until Roy Funke blew in from 
Hatch. Then the “depression” came on. Roy 


took away two nice turkeys for 60 cents, and 
Reed went out of business. Other clubs will 
well to call off this event when Roy 
Funke shows up. 

The Shoot - for - Your - Lunch 
thriving business at 
three shots for a 
quarter. The diets 
varied from a_ glass 
of water to lemon 
Free hot coffee 
made a big hit with 
the shooters. Smil- 
ing Joe Henessee 
the 
“event,” with 


do 


outfit did a 


pie. 


made low score 
in this 
two glasses of water 
with 


and a_ weinie, 


Grant claiming 
high score with three 
chili. Joe 
says he is on a diet. 
while Grant confi- 
dently expects a cita- 
the Mex- 
Government 


bowls of 


tion from 


ican for 


his choice of diets. 

Benvie, the Canny 
Scot Hatch. 
made some nice 


corralled 


from 


Terance Bass. 


scores and 


Left and right flank—Immigration Officers Williams and Toole. 
Straight-shooting minions of the law. 


a couple of nice turkeys. (Darn _ those 
Hatch shooters! We don't know yet who 
gave them an invitation.) Stevenson and 


Benedetto picked off a couple of nice ones 
each in the pistol events. Henessee and 
Stevens gathered in their full share of geese 


and turkeys, and Grant replenished his 
poultry ranch with a couple of pairs of 
turkeys. 


The big event of the day was the three- 


way shoot. Conditions being scores on the 
.22 high-power and pistol ranges with the 
high aggregate to win. A galaxy of crack 





cross the border illegally 


Center—Traffiic Officer 
Bad hombres to meet when you 


shots faced the targets and hooked up in a 
contest that will be remembered for many 
a day. A trio of champions drew away from 
the pack. Harvey Sewall, the mountain 
champ; Secretary Carroll Woods, the local 


crack, and Immigration Officer Toole, the 
Pride of the Border Patrol, tied for high 
score. On the shoot-off Woods and Toole 


got the jump on Sewall and ran neck and 
neck till the last shot, when Woods won. 
(Scandalous conduct for a club secretary! 
We have heard of the proverbial worm turn- 
ing, but never a club secretary.) 

The high average 
for a 30-pound tur- 
key was won by 
George W. Benvie, 
State N. R. A. 
retary, by a fraction 
of a point (these 
Western 
are hard-boiled hom- 
bres); Toole, second; 
Albert Weems, third; 
Grant, fourth; 
Stevens, fifth. 

Col. Charlie 
Thomas acted as club 
he 


Sec- 


secretaries 


statistician, and 
score 


the 
many a 


and his big 


sheet proved 
nemesis of 
shooter. 
Elbert Stevens won 
the big turkey for the 
attendance prize, and 
another 


thus closed 


successful turkey 


shoot 
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Pistol Regulation, Its Principles and History 


S TO THE statement that criminals 

ought not to have pistols, we can freely 
and heartily agree, as an academic proposi- 
tion, but the problem of turning what “ought 
to be” into an accomplished fact is frequently 
a problem which seems to be _ insoluble. 
Men ought not, perhaps, to die of cancer, 
but the problem of eliminating cancer from 
the list ef human ills has so far proved in- 
superable. Men, women, and little babies 
ought not to be murdered, but the electric 
chair has not stopped the rising tide of homi- 
cides. Criminals ought not to use knives or 
poison—indeed, they ought not to be criminals 
at all. The problem of accomplishing the de- 
sirable end is a very difficult one. It has 
never been solved. Therefore, the conclusion 
which is handed us in such convenient tablet 
form, “Let’s pass a new law,” might be dis- 
missed as idle chatter were it not that the 
notion that the remedy for every social ill 
is to be found in ‘“‘a new law” is so widespread 
and so firmly established in the mind of the 
average “reformer.” 

We have already said that almost no law 
is completely effective. That fact in itself 
is, therefore, not a sufficient reason for re- 
fusing to pass a pistol law. The question of 
the desirability of a law depends in part upon 
its probable degree of effectiveness. That in 
turn depends largely upon the extent to which 
it will receive the voluntary and general ac- 
quiescence and obedience of the public. No 
law can be enforced which is not voluntarily 
obeyed by the overwhelming mass of the 
people. Compulsion is only practical when 
the need for its application is limited to a 
comparatively small remnant of society. 
Laws which are incapable of enforcement 
with any considerable degree of success are 
undesirable because they are not only fail- 
ures in themselves but because their failure 
tends to bring disrespect upon 
and to break down law and 
organized society in_ general. 
Merely to forbid a criminal to 
possess or use a gun will not 


work. If a man will not hesi- | 
tate at murder or robbery be- 
cause of the serious penalties 
which he may incur. he will | 
| 


generally not refrain from using 
pistols in the accomplishment of 
those serious or deadly crimes. 
The problem of separating the | 
criminal from his gun is, as a 
practical matter, almost impos- | 
sible of solution. The “reformer” 

recognizes this fact. He knows | 
that he can not prevent crooks 
from having or using as many 
guns as they desire. but he pro- 
poses nevertheless to solve the 
problem, in general, by forbid- ati 
ding everybody to have a pistol. 
He admits that he does not know 
how to disarm the crook, and he, 


consequently, proposes to disarm 


= _ ee 
| 


of half-inch gaspipe. 


By KARL T. FREDERICK 


(Continued from February issue) 


the honest man. He is either ignorant of 
or closes his eyes to the facts wich we have 
recounted at considerable length regarding 
the desirable uses of the pistol. He ignores 
the fact that something like 98 per cent of 
the users of pistols are entirely honest and 
law-abiding people who are using them in 
entirely legitimate and desirable ways. He 
finds two crooks in an assembly of one hun- 
dred people, and he, therefore, turns the fire 
of his guns upon the entire group of one 
hundred, ninety-eight of whom are innocent, 
honest, and law-abiding citizens, and he at- 
tempts to justify this procedure because of 
the presence of the two dishonest men whom 
he knows he can not reach even by this 
wholesale method. Because the building 
harbors rats which he is unable to reach, he 
proposes to cure the situation by burning 
down the structure in spite of the fact that 
the rats will probably escape anyway. 

Laws are obeyed in general by law-abiding 
citizens. Pistol laws are no exception to this 
rule. Laws forbidding the manufacture, pur- 
chase, possession, or use of pistols would un- 
doubtedly be obeyed by many people, but 
they would be obeyed by honest people and 
not by crooks. They would be effective in 
that class or part of the population where 
there is no need for them and where obe- 
dience to them would be distinctly harmful 
because it would stop the 98 per cent use 
of pistols which is legitimate, proper, and 
desirable. The law would fail in respect to 
that single class which alone furnished the 
excuse for its adoption. 

“BOOTLEG” GUNS AND AMMUNITION 

It is not our intention at the present mo- 

ment to go into the details of the various 


concrete proposals with respect to pistols 
which have been made. These will be con- 
sidered later. At this point we wish merely 
to consider some of the general aspects of 
the case. 

Pistols have been manufactured for many 
years. Millions of them exist not only in 
the United States but in all other parts of 
the world. They are not, like liquor or drugs, 
consumed in a single using. They are effec- 
tive for thousands of occasions, and with 
reasonable care, they continue to be usable 
for many years. To stop the manufacture of 
pistols, therefore, would not solve the prob- 
lem because there are plenty of pistols in 
existence to last the criminal fraternity for 
hundreds of years to come. 

In the second place, such prohibitory laws 
as might be adopted in the United States 
could not solve the problem because a con- 
tinuous supply of foreign pistols would be 
available to the very class of users which 
ought not to have them—namely, the crooks. 
Pistols are easily concealed, and consequently 
can readily be smuggled. A continuous sup- 
ply, quite adequate for the needs of the 
criminal class, would filter across our borders 
and be put to use for the purpose of plun- 
dering a disarmed and defenseless population. 

In the third place, even if the impossible 
were accomplished—even if every pistol in 
the United States were destroyed and an 
effective fence a thousand feet high were 
erected at the border to keep out every gun 
of foreign manufacture—the problem would 
still be unsolved. 

There is nothing of a practical nature to 
prevent the crook from making his own pistol 
out of common materials which can be readily 
procured by anyone. What we may call the 
“home-brew” pistol would be as common and 
as easily obtained by the crook as the manu- 

factured article, frequently of 














Dr. J. H. Snively, of Seattle, made this gun in his basement in 5% 
hours from material at hand and with the tools which anyone might 
The stock was whittled out of fir; barrels are 4-inch sections 
The frame is a standard strap hinge. 
barrels are fastened by clamps, bolts, and nuts to one leaf of the 
hinge, and the hinge is fastened to the stock with ordinary wood 


screws. The gun shoots 45 Colt ammunition 


| cheap and inferior foreign make, 
now is. There is no special trick 
or mystery in the manufacture 
| of pistols. Any person whose 
mechanical ability would entitle 
him to be classed as a_third- 
rate automobile mechanic can 
| make a practical and effective 
pistol in a few hours, which 
would amply meet the general 
requirements of the so-called 
| gunman. This statement will 
not, of course, come as a sur- 
prise to anyone who has any 
considerable knowledge of  fire- 
arms, but it may be news to 
those who wish to abolish them, 
inasmuch as these persons are 
obviously, in many cases, utterly 
ignorant of the weapons they 
wish to destroy. The illustration 
and accompanying 
here reprinted is taken from an 
article entitled “America is a 
Lawless Country,” which 
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The 
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printed in the R1FLEMAN of August 15, 1925. 
It is obvious that this little two-barreled 
weapon would be quite sufficient for the pur- 
poses of any ordinary holdup artist. Two of 
them could be readily made by an ordinary 
mechanic of little experience between sun- 
rise and sunset. More elaborate and finished 
pieces can, of course, be turned out with the 
expenditure of additional time and labor and 
a somewhat more adequate but readily pro- 
curable supply of materials and tools. In 
this connection we take the liberty of re- 
printing an editorial which appeared in the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post of May 16, 
1930. 

“A man walked into the office of the 
editor of the Post the other day and pre- 
sented a pistol at the editor’s head. For- 
tunately for the editor, the pistol wasn’t 
loaded, and the person behind it was 
neither a holdup man nor an indignant 
subscriber. He was Earl Naramore, 
Bridgeport manufacturer and small-arms 
expert, whose letters on the subject of 
pistol legislation have appeared frequently 
on this page. 

“The pistol which Mr. Naramore car- 
ried was a peculiar looking affair, but ex- 
amination of it showed that it was per- 
fectly capable of firing a bullet with de- 
structive effect. It was, in fact, a 
‘home-brewed’ pistol which Mr. Naramore 
had constructed in the cellar of his home 
with materials available in the rubbish 
pile or work bench of the average house. 
He made it with the expenditure of not 
more than a few hours’ time and demon- 
strated to the editor’s satisfaction that 
what he had done others could do if they 
had a mind to. 

“The editor in an unguarded moment 
had written that prohibitive laws govern- 
ing pistols could be more readily enforced 
than other prohibitive laws because the 
manufacture of pistols was an elaborate 
process, which could not be duplicated in 
everybody's cellar. Mr. Naramore dis- 
proved this statement, and the editor 
hereby retracts it. Pistols can be made 
at home. 

“The incident taught the editor a lesson: 
that a man is on the safest ground when 
he is sticking to his principles. The Post 
editor for his part has generally main- 
tained the principle that in seeking to 
remedy an abuse, the law should confine 
itself to that abuse and not, by the issu- 
ance of a general prohibition, forbid the 
exercise of rights and privileges which 
could not be construed as constituting an 
abuse. 

“The editor departed from this principle 
when he advocated the prohibition of pis- 
tols instead of advocating a more stringent 
policy of punishing their misuse without 
interfering with their proper ownership. 

“Mr. Naramore demonstrated that pistol 
prohibition would only disarm the honest 
citizens while leaving the crooks free 
either to obtain pistols by surreptitious 
methods or by manufacturing them in their 
own cellars. Like other prohibitions this 
one would defeat its own purpose.” 


This frank statement is not only interest- 
ing as affording an illustration of the truth 
of the statement which we have made, it 
is, perhaps, equally interesting because of 
its frank and forceful statement of certain 
principles which are frequently ignored by 
those who want pistols abolished by legis- 
lative fiat. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


We remarked that the anti-pistol crowd is 
generally ignorant of the subject of guns. 
The statements which are made by them 
from time to time are both amazing and 
amusing. For their benefit, it is perhaps 
worth while to review very briefly the history 
of pistols. 

The earliest form of pistol was what is 
known as the matchlock, the type in which 
the powder was ignited by a match or burn- 
ing wick. It is thought that the first match- 
locks were made by the Chinese. It is cer- 
tain that matchlock guns are still in use in 
some parts of the world, particularly in the 
interior of China, Mongolia, etc. Pistols 
came into common use in Europe toward the 
end of the fourteenth century and by 1550 
were used by the French cavalry. Early in 
the sixteenth century the unsatisfactory 
matchlock was succeeded by the wheel lock, 
which was invented about 1515. In this 
form of weapon powder was ignited by a 
spark caused by a wheel which revolved 
against a flint. About 1630 flintlocks were 
introduced. In this form a spark was pro- 
duced by a flint striking against steel. It 
remained the common form of weapon for 
more than two hundred years. Indeed, the 
percussion system, which was invented in 
1807, made slow progress against the flint- 
lock which was said to have been satisfactory 
for generations. It was not until about 1840 
that the percussion system became popular 
through the use of the copper cap. Metallic 
cartridges were first known about 1850, but 
cap-and-ball pistols continued to be exten- 
sively used—indeed, they were used in the 
United States Navy as late as 1872, and are 
still frequently found in the backwoods. The 
first automatic pistol was invented in 1893, 
Until seventy-five vears or so ago pistol fac- 
tories in any modern sense were unknown. 
Pistols, like firearms generally, were made by 
individual workmen in small shops. Hun- 
dreds of such makers have been identified. 


The suggestion, therefore, that the manu- 
facture of pistols should be forbidden would 
have no practical effect in that direction other 
than by closing such factories as Colt, Smith 
& Wesson, and others. The continuance of 
such factories is regarded by the War De- 
partment as vital to American military plans 
of defense. To discontinue these factories, 
however, would not prevent any criminal 
from providing himself with a workable pistol 
for use in his trade. 

Those who have advocated the abolition of 
pistols have in numerous instances realized 
that they were also faced by the problem of 
ammunition, and we have, consequently, been 
treated to a variety of collateral suggestions, 
such as to tax out of existence cartridges 
which can be used in pistols, or proposals 
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to forbid the manufacture of cartridges for 
pistols. Here, again, one is astonished at the 
profound ignorance of those who suggest such 
remedies. In the first place, cartridges for 
pistols do not comprise a distinct variety. A 
great many cartridges can be and are used 
both in pistols and in rifles. Some of these 
are the .22 short, long and long rifle, the 
.32 short and long, the .32-20, the .38 
short, long and special, the .38-40, the .44-40, 
and several others. In the second place, 
“cartridges,” or what is known as “fixed am- 
munition,” are not and never have been es- 
sential for firearms. Unless the “reformers” 
are prepared to change the laws of chemistry 
and to make it impossible for any chemical 
compounds to explode, they will find it im- 
possible to abolish pistol ammunition. Pistol- 
users are not under the stern necessity of 
purchasing their cartridges ready-made. It 
is an easy and simple process to load one’s 
own cartridges with either smokeless or black 
powder. Such powder can readily be ob- 
tained, or if there were any difficulty in 
obtaining it in bulk, it could readily be 
secured from shotgun or rifle cartridges. In- 
deed, if powder in the ordinary understand- 
ing of the word were entirely unavailable, a 
substitute could readily be found. A 25-cent 
celluloid collar will provide sufficient ammu- 
nition for a season’s shooting of any ordinary 
gang of gunmen. The shavings or scrapings 
from a celluloid collar furnish a very effec- 
tive, if not entirely reliable, explosive with 
which a bullet may be started on its murder- 
our course. 

Gunpowder is one of the simplest of things 
to make. It can be and has been manufac- 
tured for hundreds of years in the home. It 
requires no more knowledge or skill than is 
possessed by a schoolboy. When the “re- 
former” talks of forbidding the manufacture 
of pistol cartridges, he does little beyond dis- 
playing his own ignorance. 

Gunpowder has been so long known to the 
world that its origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Like early pistols, it has been at- 
tributed to the Chinese. It is quite certain 
that the peculiar qualities of saltpeter when 
mixed with other substances, such as char- 
coal, were known to the early alchemists. 
Roger Bacon in 1249 wrote an account of it. 
In the early days gunpowder consisted of a 
simple mechanical mixture of approximately 
equal parts of saltpeter, sulphur, and char- 
coal, substances which are easily procurable 
at the present day. It was later improved 
by what is known as the “corning” process, 
which was invented about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. By this process the me- 
chanical mixture was dampened, worked into 
grains, crushed to the requisite size, sieved 
for uniformity, and glazed by adding graphite 
in the corning mill to prevent deterioration 
from damp. 

For hundreds of vears powder was com- 
monly made by the individual for his own 
use. Those who made it frequently em- 
ployed an interesting testing device known 
as an “éprouvette,” in which a small charge 


(Continued on page 23) 
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“I * * * was laying for him when the sun came up” 


“Small Deer” Rifles 


HEN one gets down to a real honest 

confession of his good times, he usually 
ends up by telling himself that it was the 
little, inexpensive hunting trip that he enjoyed 
most. Likewise, most of the shooting fun 
for the most of us has been had with small 
game. There are men, and I think I know 
several, who have planned for a lifetime on 
a big-game hunting trip, yet the actual limit 
of it all has been the fun they 
have gotten out of dreaming. 
Their actual hunting has been 
with the “small deer.” 

In the West our small game 
has been made up of cotton- 
tail rabbits, prairie dogs, and 
the long-legged gents known 
as jack rabbits. Of course, 
some of us have had a lot 
of fun burning powder on 
coyotes, and the pesky magpie 
has always made a dandy 
moving target; but for the 
most part the first three 
named cover the available list. 

Years ago my brother and 
I tortured many a tough little 
prairie dog with that champ- 
ion of wounders, the :22 rim- 
fire. Later, when we grew 
older and our gray matter 
began to work, we cut this 
low stuff out and began using 


By ALLYN H. TEDMON 


rifles of sufficient power. We tried the .32 
rim-fire, the .25 R. F. Stevens, the .25-35, 
the .32-40, .30-40, .303 Savage, .32 Winchester 
Special, the .22 Savage Hi-Power, and the 
.250-3,000 Savage. Yes, we tried them all, 
nearly, in full loads and in reduced loads, 
and we decided that a little surplus powder 





“Slowly and majestically the old patriarch spread 
himself * * *” 


and lead, assuring a very dead specimen of 
game, was conducive to a clear conscience. 
Therefore, don’t expect to have the .22 R. F. 
mentioned again in this story. 

The .25-caliber rifles long ago vamped me; 
but it was some years before I really owned 
one of them. In the meantime I used a 
.32-40 Stevens, with which I made way with 
a lot of “small deer.’ This is a right nice 
cartridge, too, especially when 
it is reloaded with the 125- 
grain bullet and enough good 
black or semi-smokeless pow- 
der to shove that bullet along 
at good speed; but, sad to 
relate, one day I shot at a 
fine fat prairie dog; and, after 
the heavy lead bullet had 
drilled the tough little bear, 
it hit a rock and went on over 
the hill. Instanter a man 
appeared, coming my way. 
Much loud talk on my part 
to drown out the. other fel- 
low’s argument. I understood 
from what he said that the 
bullet—he claimed it was my 
bullet —had nearly bagged 
six or eight of the family. 
besides turning the pet cow 
dry. He had been running, so 
I won in the talk-fest; but, 
never again. That was the 
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last heavy bullet I ever took a chance with 
on small game. 

The next rifle into the fray was a .305 
Savage. That 190-grain bullet didn’t look 
so good for these terrible little bears, so I 
got an Ideal loading outfit, and for years 
shot a very satisfactory load made up of 
20 grains of Sharpshooter powder and the 
.32-20 100-grain soft-point bullet. This 
was just what the doctor had ordered, I 
thought. It was plenty accurate, had plenty 
of speed, and, thank Allah, it was heap cheap. 
I killed a train-load of small stuff with this 
rifle and load. 

Then appeared the Savage .250-3,000. The 
tried-and-true .303 shifted owners, and a 
brand-new .250 took its place. Here, without 
a doubt, is the nearest to an all-around rifle 
I have ever owned. I shot jack rabbits and 
jack rabbits with a 20-grain load of du Pont 
No. 20 powder and a regular .25-20 soft- 
point bullet. Later I used du Pont No. 18, 
and of late have been using duPont No. 
1204. For awhile I shot a lot of Schuetzen 
powder; about a shell full gave better than 
2,000 feet velocity. This rifle with all but 
the Schuetzen load was very accurate. I had 
great sport in Wyoming with it on jacks 
and coyotes. The prettiest shot I ever made 
was with the load using 20 grains of No. 20 
powder, on a bobcat. 

I saw the cat cross the road half a mile 
ahead of me. By the time I got that old 
Model T splutter wagon stopped the animal 
was ducking into a.deep wash south of me, and 
making for the bad lands in high. I grabbed 
the Savage and legged it over that way; and, 
as the cat came out of the wash, I missed it. 
It went ahead in great, high bounds, and 
right at the top of one of these the next 
little 86-grain bullet caught it, with the result 
that the animal, stone dead, rolled limp on 
the snow. 

About ten years ago I acquired my first 
.25-20, it being a Stevens Ideal Model 044%. 
Since that rifle joined the family circle it 
has been my favorite caliber for “small deer.” 
And it will be interesting to other .25-20 
fans to know that that barrel is just as good 
today as it was when it left the factory. I 
have always cleaned it carefully, and for the 
most part used plain lead, lubricated bullets; 
but also I used the much-damned old-style 
primers. My favorite load for this rifle has 
been 8 grains of old Schuetzen powder on 
top of 2 or 3 grains of FFG black, over 
a black-powder primer. On top of this 
I put some Cream of Wheat, or, better yet, 
one of the whole-wheat kinds of morning 
fodder. Then on top I set an Ideal 67-grain 
plain lead bullet, cast about 1 to 16, lubri- 
cated with beeswax and tallow. This load, 
while not a target load by any means, was 
good enough to account for prairie dogs up to 
100 yards, and now and then still farther. 

Again, I had a combination that was cheap 
and light. This lead bullet was too light to 
ricochet badly, and it was plumb sure death 
to all such dangerous game as prairie dogs 
and jacks. It just simply anchored them on 
the spot. It was a clean miss or a very 
dead specimen. 


The last couple of years I have been playing 
with another Stevens Model 45, 44% style 
of action, on which A. W. Peterson had fitted 
a fine .25-caliber Savage barrel that he cham- 
bered to take the single-shot .25-20 cartridge. 
I am not ready to say much about this outfit 
yet, because time has not permitted the proper 
testing. However, I will say this: With 16 
grains of du Pont No. 1204 powder and a 
Remington 60-grain Hi-Speed bullet, I have, 
apparently, a whale of a small-game load. 
In fact, it is too much for ordinary “small 
deer,” unless you wish to clean them and 
prepare hash at one and the same time. So 
far we have found the load plenty accurate, 
and it is perfectly safe in such a rifle, judging 
from the fact that the shells never stick, and 
the primers never show excess pressure. 
This is about the limit of the .25-20 
single-shot case; and from a little wild 
guessing I judge this load must give 
a velocity of around 2,400 or 2,500 feet 
per second. Now don’t go out and blow 
up some pet .25-20 of yours of un- 
certain lineage with this load. I have 
friends who are using it in the light 
Winchester single-shot action. I have 
used it in my light Stevens 044% rifle, 
with its plain steel barrel, and we are 
all here. It is merely a suggestion, 
and not a recommendation. 

Another very accurate load for such 
a .25-20 as I have is about 13 grains 
of No. 1204 powder and a regular 86- 
grain jacketed bullet. This load is 
very accurate at 50 yards, shoots uni- 
formly, and shows no undue pressures 
in any way. Again, I am not saying 
that it would be safe in a Stevens Ideal 
44, unless one of the fine drop-forged 
actions. Nor would I say use it in an 
old Hopkins and Allen .25-20. I per- 
sonally wouldn’t hesitate, but you decide 
for yourself. Anyway, it is a most 
delightful and accurate small-game type 
of ammunition. 

Years ago my brother and myself 
owned a ranch where there were more 
prairie dogs than blades of grass. It was 
during those prosperous times just before the 
big show in Europe, and as a result we learned 
to appreciate the life-saving qualities of fried 
prairie dog, stewed prairie bear, and prairie- 
poodle potpie. In those days that old Savage 
.303 many times knocked over meat to eat, 
and not just for sport. And to cast all joking 
aside, be it known that young prairie dog is 
just as good eating as any gray squirrel 
that ever tumbled off a branch. Had not 
some damphool joker nicknamed this little 
marmot “dog,” they would have been eaten 
by our dry farmers years ago. 

I recall one fat and important citizen of 
a dog town that had moved right into our 
hay meadow. He, like all of his tribe, wasn’t 
satisfied with eating all he could, but also he 
cut down a nice broad circle for safety’s 
sake. This fat old fellow continued to outwit 
us, until one morning I turned out before 
daylight, and was laying for him when the 
sun came up. 
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Slowly and majestically the old patriarch 
arose from his burrow and spread himself in 
the gathering rays of the summer sun. I 
really hated to take such an unfair advantage 
of the old fellow, but it had to come. Very 
carefully I placed that ivory bead on that 
plump, fuzzy form, and pressed the trigger. 
The 100-grain .32-20 bullet landed with a 
smack, and it was all over for that old cit- 
izen. He never knew what hit him. 

Another shot I recall was a head shot. 
Now, a prairie dog’s head isn’t very big— 
about an inch and a half long by an inch up 
and down; and it takes a good rifle to land 
on them. Well, this particular specimen per- 
sisted in sitting there, with one eye just visible 
over the edge of the rim of rock-hard dirt. 





“Just a rim of tough skin remained of his wise 
little old head” 


It was a long shot, just 65 yards as I after- 
ward discovered, but I took it offhand. The 
instant I fired I ran for the burrow, and 
jerked the impudent citizen out before he 
slid from sight. His brains and most of his 
skull had vanished; just a rim of tough skin 
remained of his wise little old head. 

One could run on for page after page 
recounting “small-deer” experiences. However, 
for this time we must confine ourselves to 
the ‘‘small-deer” rifles, or at least a number 
that will fill this bill. Where one does not 
care to reload there is no one small-game car- 
tridge better than the .25 Stevens rim-fire. 
The ammunition is reasonably priced, very 
accurate, and when used with the hollow-point 
bullet it is a real killer on “small deer.” 

There are also the Twenty Twins, as Cap- 
tain Crossman calls them. If you happen to 
own one of these two dandy little rifles, 
either .25-20 or .32-20, let me mildly suggest 
that you get a reloading outfit and learn 

(Continued on page 23) 
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N THE course of reading many hundreds 

of magazines devoted to the subject of 
firearms and their use, I have often come 
across the term “head space,” and the state- 
ment that an excess of it is something to be 
avoided and feared; but in all my reading I 
don’t recall ever having found a very definite 
explanation of just what head space is—how 
it comes to be, or what the direct results may 
be if an excess of it exists. It is my purpose 
here to make these maters clear to the shoot- 
ing brothers. 

In this article I shall deal with the .30 
Springfield, as that is the rifle in which most 
of us are particularly interested, and the 
principles involved here apply to all bolt- 
action rifles. 

Head space in a rifle may be defined as the 
distance from the face of the bolt, in the 
closed position, to the commencement of the 
slope or shoulder of the chamber—that is, the 
point in the chamber where the latter ceases 
to be practically a cylinder in form. This in 
the .30 Springfield should be between 1.940 
and 1.946 inches. As fitted at an army 
arsenal this dimension is very near to 1.940, 
and never as great as 1.946. 

Before going ahead with the details of how 
the correct head space is obtained, I wish to 
say that the apparent belief in many quarters 
that the Springfield bolt is interchangeable 
from one rifle to another is quite in error. 
In the common sense of the word the bolts 
are not interchangeable, and can not be so 
manufactured that they will interchange and 
give the proper head space in all rifles. To 
witness the fitting of a barrel and bolt to a 
receiver in a small-arms shop is to be thor- 
oughly convinced of this fact. Each bolt 
must be carefully fitted to the receiver in 
which it is to be used, after the chamber has 
been reamed to its proper depth. This fitting 
is accomplished by the use of a chamber 
reamer, and gauge bolt, hereinafter called the 
“master bolt.” 

The description of the fitting of the barrel 
and bolt to the receiver, and obtaining the 
proper head space, will be made as brief as 
it is possible to make it and yet give a good 
idea of the purpose of each step and the re- 
sults attained. 

It may be interesting to shooters generally 
to know that the earlier issues of the Spring- 
field Model 1903 rifle have receivers heat- 
treated by a method which produced very 
hard, but brittle, receivers. One of these old 
receivers can be broken by giving it a sharp 
blow with a heavy hammer. On the other 
hand, one of the new heat-treated receivers 
can be hammered out of shape without show- 
ing a break. All rifles issued by Springfield 
Armory having serial numbers of 800,000 or 
over, and those issued by Rock Island Arsenal 
having serial numbers of 285,507 or over, have 
the new method heat-treated receivers; all 
rifles with numbers lower than these have the 
old-type brittle receivers. 


Head Space 


By LEO E. ORVIS 
Chief Gunner 


The matter of replacing those old brittle 
receivers with the new type is now considered 
so important that anyone who obtains an 
order from the D. C. M. to have his rifle 
rebarreled, and who has fitted to this rifle a 
receiver hardened by the old method, is fur- 
nished a new receiver (at the price of the 
barrel only) when his gun is rebarreled. 

On fitting a new barrel to a receiver, the 
barrel is clamped in specially shaped blocks 
in a heavy vise, and the receiver is screwed 
onto the threaded portion of the barrel, and 
tightened up by means of a heavy wrench 
which conforms to the shape of the receiver. 
Now the chamber is reamed to the proper 
depth by use of the chamber reamer and 
guide bolt. The guide bolt has a hollow bore 
through which passes the chamber reamer. 
The shank and handle of this reamer are clear 
of the receiver bridge when the cutter head is 
in place against the slope of the chamber. 
Using the master bolt as a guide, the chamber 
is reamed until the master bolt will close with 
a minimum (1.940 inch) head-space gauge in 
the chamber, with just a good drag of the 
locking lugs of the master bolt on the lug 
seats in the receiver. 

Now from a number of bolts, which have 
been checked by several gauges for proper 
dimensions, a bolt is selected which will close 
on the minimum head-space gauge with no 
noticeable drag on the locking lugs. Next, 
the maximum (1.946 inch) head-space gauge 
is inserted in the chamber, and the selected 
bolt is tested with this gauge. It must not 
close on this maximum gauge. 

Then, with the minimum 
gauge again in the chamber, and the bolt 
closed, the clearance between the safety lug 
on the bolt, and the safety lug seat on the re- 
ceiver, is tested by means of an ordinary 
thickness gauge, or “feeler.” This clearance 
should be .007 inch with the bolt closed. 

The above-mentioned head-space gauges are 
in the form of dummy cartridges of solid 
steel, hardened and ground to very exact 
dimensions. 

After testing the safety-lug clearance, the 
rifle is pressure-tested by means of a special 
cartridge, generally referred to as a “blue 
pill,’ which develops a chamber pressure of 
70,000 pounds per square inch. (The ordi- 
nary service load develops in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000 pounds.) The empty cartridge 
case from the pressure load is carefully ex- 
amined for signs of bulged primer pocket, 
ruptured case, etc.; and if everything is in 
order the rifle is tested for proper function 
by firing a clip of regular service cartridges, 
loading from the magazine. Another high- 
pressure-test cartridge is then fired. 

After these tests the rifle is again checked 
for proper head space by use of the minimum 
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and maximum gauges, as before, to make 
certain that the pressure test has not exceeded 
the elastic limit of the steel—that is, stretched 
the receiver and thereby changed the head 
space. If the head space still remains normal, 
then the rifle is ready to be cleaned up, 
greased, and packed for issue, so far as the 
barrel, receiver, and bolt are concerned. 

Of course there are many tests to which the 
individual parts of the rifle are subjected be- 
fore they are assembled, but it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to go into these tests. 

From the foregoing it will be plainly seen 
that the changing of bolts in rifles is to be 
compared with grinding in all the valves of 
your automobile motor, and then changing 
the valves all around; only in the case of 
your car you would be losing efficiency, while 
in the case of the rifle you would not only be 
losing efficiency, but you would also be ex- 
posing yourself to considerable danger as well. 

Changing a bolt from the receiver to which 
it was fitted, to some other receiver, may 
result in increasing the head space by .015 
inch or more; and a high-power rifle with a 
great deal of excess head space is a menace 
to safety. The effect of excess head space 
(extreme cases) is as follows: The cartridge 
case, not being properly supported by the 
bolt face and chamber walls, is stretched 
until a rupture occurs; when any one, or all, 
of a number of things may, and usually does, 
happen. The powder gas liberated from the 
cartridge case rushes to the rear of the 
chamber and exerts a mighty pressure upon 
the receiver ring, and is very likely to rup- 
ture it and blow the receiver off the barrel. 
The head of the cartridge sets back against 
the bolt face with a bang, the safety lug is 
jammed against its seat on the receiver, and 
the receiver bridge may be wrecked, and the 
bolt blown from the rifle. 

In the case of an old-issue brittle receiver, 
the effect would probably be worse than with 
the new heat-treated issue. In any event, 
head space is a good thing to keep well 
checked up. 

There is no question that a bolt fitted to 
its barrel and receiver at an army arsenal 
will stand up for a number of rounds well in 
excess of the life of the barrel. But oh! my 
brothers, beware of the rifle of doubtful 
pedigree—the one you picked up at a bar- 
gain at Uncle Ben’s hock shop. The various 
parts of its assembly may have been perfect 
strangers to each other until introduced by 
the individual who (for a consideration) left 
them in the tender care of Uncle Ben. In 
any case of doubt, check up. A néw barrel 
costs only about $10, including fitting it to 
the receiver; and when it leaves an army 
arsenal it will be right. If the receiver is of 
the old issue they will fit a new heat-treated 
one at no additional cost. 

Another thing. In ordering a new barrel 
through the D. C. M., if you intend to have 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Shotgun Miscellany 


SHOTGUN STOCK FIT 


ECENTLY quite a number of people, 

perhaps a hundred, have been writing 
me about their favorite shotguns—what they 
could shoot well with, what they couldn’t, and 
what they are shooting now. It is readily 
noticeable that as a man develops shotgun 
skill he goes to a straighter and perhaps 
a longer stock. Possibly trap-shooting has 
something to do with this, for a good field 
shot is likely to take a whirl at the traps, 
and he is just as liable to modify his field 
stock in the direction of his trap stock. On 
the other hand, nearly every beginner and 
everybody that goes into a gun store and 
selects a gun from the way it handles and 
comes up to his face, is going to want a 
stock with a 3-inch drop or something ap- 
proaching that. A gun with a big drop at 
comb and heel is going to come right up 
to the face, when the marksman is merely 
aiming the piece and not shooting. He 
doesn’t have to duck his head or clamp his 
face to the comb to see flat over the rib. 
Bye and bye. with experience, if he is an 
observant man, he learns that upland game 
birds, at least, have to rise from the ground 
and are usually rising when shot at; hence 
many of his misses are due to under shoot- 
ing. If he is under shooting knowing that 
a straight stock will throw the charge higher, 
he makes due correction with a higher comb 
and a straighter stock. 


I find, too, from the letters mentioned 
above, that shooters are paying a surprising 


. amount of attention to pitch. I suppose 


that everybody knows what pitch is; so I 
had better not waste time in explaining it. 
People didn’t use to pay any attention to 
pitch whatever, but just left that to the 
gunmaker. It is different now, and nine 
men in ten, when telling of a favorite gun, 
will give the pitch. The average pitch now, 
with veteran shots, is running from 1 to 2 
inches down. A low-pitched gun is liable 
to shoot low until its owner gets accustomed 
to it. In order to shoot high enough with 
such an arm, the marksman will have to hold 
his face higher on the comb. Pitch is gov- 
erned largely by the drop of the stock. The 
butt plate being set on normally, a gun with 
a 3-inch drop will have about the same 
amount of pitch down. In order to change 
that, the distance from trigger to heel would 
have to be short, and the distance from 
trigger to toe would have to be long, if the 
pitch is to be taken out. In the same way, 
the normal pitch of a gun with 2-inch drop 
would be 2 inches down; this, again, to be 
changed by the shorter heel and longer toe, 
if the pitch is to be reduced. However, two 
of the guns that appeared to fit me best 
had no pitch either up or down. One of 
these was an Ithaca 16 with 2%-inch drop 
at butt and the other a Savage pump with 
2-inch drop. Both had raised ribs. 

Wing shooters are slowly changing in the 
length of stock preferred. Short and crooked 
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stocks apparently have a lot more kick at 
the butt end. The probable reason is that 
a gun with short stock and plenty of drop 
tends to jump and strike the marksman in 
the face, while a long straight stock drives 
directly back against the shoulder. However, 
a lot of men do not seem to mind recoil, 
and wouldn’t change stock measurements on 
that account. Long stocks are liable to 
shoot a litle lower than short stocks; this 
for one obvious reason if no other; the face 
comes in contact with the comb farther back, 
where the comb is lower. It is easy to see 
that if the gun is 1% inches at the comb 
and 234 at heel, then midway between comb 
and heel the drop would be over 2 inches 
instead of the 1% inch the shooter thinks 
he is getting. Naturally the eye would never 
come halfway back, but the longer the stock 
the farther back the cheek is placed, other 
things being equal. The minor variations 
as to where the face strikes the comb un- 
doubtedly lead to minor differences in ele- 
vation, and incorrect elevation causes more 
misses than a faulty lead. What the shooter 
ought to know about stock lengths is that 
a human being is highly adaptable. The 
position of the left hand in bringing the 
piece to the shoulder governs the stock 
length largely. Take a man who normally 
shoots a 14-inch stock; have him shift his 
left hand back on the fore end a couple of 
inches, and a 14%%-inch stock will come to 
his shoulder without a hitch. It won’t take 
long to accustom the left hand to the new 
position, and then he has no more stock 
worries, even though in the beginning the 
stock appeared to be much too long. 

As to stock lengths and drops, it is pretty 
well known that the English shoot longer 
and straighter stocks than we do, while the 
average Englishman is smaller or at least 
shorter than the average American. Shoot- 
ing style is responsible, and I believe the 
Briton is right. The Englishman probably 
shoots with his shoulder back a bit more 
and his head forward a bit more, instead of 
leaning the face over the comb. Then his 
gun drives back and not up against the 
cheek. I have a letter from L. E. Krogius, 
Helsingfors, Finland, who says that he shot 
Super X duck loads in a 7-pound German- 
built gun, and didn’t notice the recoil. I 
am betting that he shot a long, straight- 
stocked gun. L. P. Smith wrote me that an 
old Ithaca trap shot, who averaged between 
07 and 98 per cent for more than one season, 
shot a gun with a 14%-inch stock, drop 1% 
inch at comb by 15% inch at heel. That 
was trap-shooting, of course, but he main- 
tained that anybody and everybody who had 
ever tried his gun could shoot well with it. 
I believe him, and I believe that gun is about 
right for a lot of people in trap-shooting, 
particularly if the barrel has a raised and 
ventilated rib. Conviction is such on my 


part that I have ordered a field gun with 
Roy Riggs’ measurements, drop at heel 1% 
inches, drop at comb 15% inches, ribbed 
barrel, cheek piece by Clyde Baker. This 
is a change from the guns I have been 
shooting—2 x 1%—but I am pretty well 
assured that I’ll like the change, because I 
tried such a gunstock. The gun I tried had 
a %-inch cast-off at heel, but I doubt if 
that cast-off made much difference, such 
things being regulated by the thickness of 
the comb. 
THE RAISED RIB 

In late years a good many double shotguns 
are being made with raised ribs; raised, ven- 
tilated ribs. This is the finest thing to aim 
over that I know—second only to sights 
front and rear. A man can take a raised 
rib, a perfectly level sighting plane, put two 
ivory bead sights on it, and hold close 
enough to deliver a rifle ball with fair accu- 
racy—well enough to strike a 4-inch circle 
at 40 yards. The raised rib and the two 
sights almost prevent cross firing, which kind 
of thing happens a good deal oftener than 
shooters suspect. Just recently I flushed a 
bevy of quail. They jumped directly in 
front, climbing and circling to the right. 
The first barrel caught a bird circling to the 
right, and in front. With the second barrel, 
feet in position for a shot to the front, I 
had to turn and take a bird going to the 
right and back of me. It so happened that 
there were two birds, one 2 feet back of 
the other, and a little lower. I took the 
forward bird, giving him due lead, as I 
thought, and killed the rear bird. That 
puzzled me until I tried the thing out when 
no birds were flying, learning that as I 
twisted to the right my cheek came farther 
back and lower on the stock, also getting off 
center to the left. Hence the miss on a 
perfectly good hold so far as the muzzle of 
the gun was concerned. That kind of thing 
happens normally with some guns. I have 
a trap gun which I have to roll a trifle to 
the right as the cheek fits the stock, and if 
I forget that the gun is liable to shoot high 
and to the right. 

The raised rib on a double gun is not 
really necessary, except the gun is used at 
the traps, but there are single-barrel guns 
which are not right for me except they 
carry the raised rib. I hope this does nc’ 
apply to everybody, for a lot of those guns: 
are in the hands of marksmen, without ribs, 
raised or solid. The worst offender is the 
automatic, this because of the high line of the 
receiver, with the barrel set in low under 
that line. In order to make amends for that 
high receiver sight, the makers put what 
amounts to a ramp on the front end of the 
barrel, mounting a high bead on this ramp. 
Now if the eye flattens along the top of the 
receiver and just strikes the top of that 
bead, the shot is delivered true. But sup- 


pose we look over the top of that receiver 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ARTRIDGES—good cartridges—are usu- 

ally aped by other cartridges in reality 
the same, but supposedly different because of 
some slight improvement, or so-called improve- 
ment, put there by another company as a 
claim on originality. At any rate that’s the 
way it used to be. 

Either the .38-40 Remington or the .38-40 
W. C. F. was first to lure dollars away from 
gun-buying sportsmen, and the other came 
right along to get its share of worldly wealth. 
Both were good cartridges. ‘The justly fa- 
mous .32-40 we still shoot had two imitators 
in the .32-40 Bullard and the .32-40 Rem- 
ington. Or, to be truthful, one of these may 
have been imitated by the .32-40 Marlin. 
Just which, doesn’t really matter. All that 
counts is that no really good cartridge has 
ever gone very far without being copied in 
name, bullet or shell design, or in some of 
the et ceteras. 

Because, then, no good cartridge lasts very 
long without being imitated, the more imitations 
or variations a cartridge has the more worthy 
that cartridge must be. Granted? Thank you! 
Allow me to present the five .40-90’s—the 
40-90 Sharps Straight, the .40-90 Bottle- 
neck Sharps, the .40-90 Ballard, the .40-90 
Ideal, and the .40-90 Bullard. 

Toward the end of that short period wedged 
in between the many decades during which 
muzzle-loading rifles were supreme among 
small arms and our present dynasty of maga- 
zine-rifles—that short period during which 
very powerful, reliable, and accurate breech- 
loading, single-shot rifles had no superiors 
among arms—the .40-90’s were at the peak of 
their popularity. They were not buffalo car- 
tridges, although they were reasonably effec- 
tive on that game, but for deer and antelope, 
for black bear and elk, and for even moose 
and grizzly they had no betters among black- 
powder cartridges. In accuracy, they were 
second to none and superior to nearly all car- 
tridges of their day. In flatness of trajectory, 
they had no equals and only one superior 
among really powerful cartridges of their 
type—the .45-120-550 Sharps Straight—and 
the trajectorial superiority of this greater 
cartridge was not readily marked. Rifles for 
the various .40-90’s were made light enough 
for easy carrying without rendering the re- 
coil unbearable. The difference in weight 
between the bullets in the .40-90 cartridges 
and those in .45- and .50-caliber cartridges 
meant a valued reduction of the burdens car- 
ried by men whose businesses kept them far 
from new supplies of lead. 

The .40-90 Sharps Straight is one of the 
longest, leanest cartridges ever extensively 
used in this country. It has an over-all 
length of 4.075 inches and a case length of 
3.25 inches. Its exterior shell diameter im- 
mediately ahead of the rim is 479 of an 
inch; at the mouth 424 of an inch. The 
taper is practically straight in both new and 
fired shells, although for a time the shells of 


The .40-90’s 
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new cartridges were so sized to give a tight, 
even bullet bearing that one might think 
they were very slightly bottle-necked. But 
all evidences of this constriction smoothed 
out in the first few shots, nor was its removal 
detrimental to accuracy. 

This cartridge was loaded at the factory 
with 90 grains of FG or FFG black powder, 
for which there was plenty of room without 
compression, then with a greaseproof card 
wad, next a thin wad of lubricant (usually 
.12 of an inch thick), and finally a .370-grain, 
flat-nosed, paper-patched bullet. The Win- 
chester factory varied this by placing another 
greaseproof card wad between the lubricant 
and the bullet. In all makes the bullet was 
1.25 inches in length and had a bearing with- 
in the shell of .43 of an inch. 

The .40-90 S. S. (Sharps Straight), for all 
its great length and but moderate taper, ex- 
tracts very easily from smooth chambers, 
provided that one’s cases are smooth and 
clean and that one sticks to the use of black 
powder or of smokeless powder with very 
low pressures. Its accuracy is such that, 
loading one’s bullets ahead of the shell, no 
black-powder cartridge can excel it and, with 


fixed ammunition, but few can equal it. 
Its recoil, like that of any other .40-90, 
bothers few experienced riilemen weighing 


over 150 pounds. It does shove one, but its 
shove is gentle compared with that of high- 
powered ammunition having an equal amount 
of recoil, and an experienced man can shoot 
well over a hundred rounds in an afternoon 
without feeling seriously fatigued. The Win- 
chester company, in former catalogues, gave 


the recoil for this cartridge as 15.35 foot- 
pounds. 
The .40-90 Bottle-neck Sharps cartridge 


is nothing more than a bottle-necked ver- 
sion of the .40-90 Sharps Straight or, ob- 
versely, the .40-90 S. S. is merely a straight 
variety of the .40-90 B. N. Theoretically, 
because black powder is expected to burn 
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Left to right—.30-06; 40-90 S. S.; 40-90 
Ideal; 40-90 Ballard; 40-90 Bottleneck; 
40-90 Bullard 
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its best in straight shells, the .40-90 B. N. 
should be inferior in accuracy and power to 
the .40-90 S. S. As a matter of fact, there 
is no discernible difference. 

The .40-90 B. N. cartridge has an over-1il 
length of 3.52 inches and a shell length of 
2.63 inches, the bullet being exposed to the 
weather .89 of an inch. Just ahead of the 
rim the shell has an exterior diameter of .505 
of an inch, tapering to .498 at the beginning 
of the shoulder 1.7 inches down the shell. 
An actual comparison of the extraction of 
much-tired .40-90 B. N. and S. S. cases, from 
rifles having chambers apparently the same in 
smoothness, sometimes proves the .40-90 B. 
N. to extract the easier, but exceptions are 
quite as common. 

The .40-90 B. N. cartridges are loaded 
exactly like the .40-90 S. S. cartridges with 
one exception: ‘The bullets are loaded a little 
farther out of the shells in order to leave 
enough room, within the neck, for the 
wadding and lubricant. In these shells, too, 
there is no need for powder compression. 

The .40-90 Ballard was made with a case 
length of 2-15/16 inches, measuring .477 and 
422 of an inch just ahead of the rim and 
at the shell-mouth, respectively. A com- 
parison of these dimensions with those for 
the .40-90 S. S. shell shows that very little 
difference exists in their outside measure- 
ments. ‘The .40-90 Ballard cases can be used 
very successtully in ritles chambered for the 
40-90 S. S. cases, although the longer cases 
are preferred and give better accuracy be- 
cause there is less of a gap between the 
shell-mouth and the rifling when they are 
used. ‘The .40-90 S. 5. cases can not be used 
in chambers for the .40-90 Ballard because 
of their greater length and, when shortened, 
because of their minutely greater diameter 
measurements. 

The .40-90 Ballard cartridges are loaded 
with 90 grains of powder, a card wad, lubri- 
cant, and a 370-grain paper-patched bullet— 
exactly as the .40-90 Sharps cartridges are 
loaded. ‘The principal difference lies in the 
smaller powder capacity of the short .40-90 
These will just hold 90 grains 
of powder, uncompressed but well shaken 
down, when new and clean, but will hold 
only 80 or 85 grains of powder, without com- 
pression, when they are very slightly fouled. 


Ballard cases. 


Thus the .40-90 Ballard is really a .40-85. 
The Ballard rifles for this cartridge were 
marked .40-85 on their barrels. And, unless 


one is willing to clean his shells after every 
other shot, or is willing to crush’ his powder 
by a considerable amount of compression, 85 
grains of powder is all that one can hope 
to use. 

The Winchester people marketed two dis- 
tinctly differing loads for this rifle—the .40- 
90-370 and .40-85-370 Ballard cartridges— 
using the same primers, cases, and bullets in 
each, but varying the powder charge and 
Inbeling the cartridge heads accordingly. 
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The U. M. C. company commonly loaded 90 
grains of powder into cartridges marked 
“40-85,” and labeled the boxes containing 
such cartridges in this fashion: ‘.40-90-370 
cartridges for Ballard rifles, using .40-85- 
2-15/16-inch cases.” 

Nor was the powder capacity of the older, 
folded head cases noticeably greater than 
that of the modern, solid-head cases. Realiz- 
ing, I suppose, that the powder capacity of 
this cartridge was already seriously limited, 
the cartridge manufacturers did not alter the 
thickness of brass as they did with other 
cartridges when they discontinued the folded- 
head cases. I have some of these older car- 
tridges in boxes labeled: “Ten Cartridges .40 
Cal. 2-15/16-inch Shell, 90 grains Powder. 
370 grains Patched Bullet. Manufactured 
expressly for the Ballard Rifle. (These Car- 
tridges are adapted to the Ballard Rifle, 
using .40-85 Everlasting Shells.)” These 
everlasting shells, too, are of ordinary thick- 
ness. 

The recoil, accuracy, and ease of extraction 
of the .40-90 Ballard are, of course, exactly 
like these same qualities of the .40-90 Sharps 
Straight, given rifles of the same weight, ac- 
curacy, and extracting power. 

40-85 Ballard cases are now rather hard 
to get, but it is easily possible to make over 
the cases of another cartridge into perfectly 
good .40-85 cases. I refer to the .38-90-217 
or .38 Express, a cartridge which, in its 
day, was heralded as the last word in car- 
tridges, and which, because of a feverish 
popularity, was stocked in large quantities 
by many dealers. The .38 Express can still 
be easily obtained in many places, is noth- 
ing more than the .40-85 Ballard case necked 
down to .38 caliber and lengthened to 3.25 
inches, and can be easily shortened and ex- 
panded to regular 40-85 dimensions. I use 
them as often as I do the regular .40-85 
cases, and with perfect satisfaction. 

The .40-90 Ideal is a rather rare cartridge, 


Upper: Ballard, for .40-90 Ballard cartridge 
Lower: S. S. Winchester, for .40-90 Sharps straight 


seldom seen and practically never mentioned. 
In fact, I dare not say that .40-90 Ideal is its 
proper name. It is only what I have always 
called it and have always heard it called. 

To my knowledge, these cartridges were 
never made with labeled heads, and were 
always sold unloaded. They are old-timers 
like the rest of the .40-90’s, but differ from 
the others in that they have always been 
made with solid heads. Even those made 
for the small-size Berdan primers had solid 
heads and ordinary, single, centrally located 
flash-holes surrounded by a raised rim to 
act as an anvil. 

The .40-90 Ideal cases have a length of 
3.07 inches, and exterior shell diameters just 
ahead of the rim and at the mouth calipering 
.476 and .446 of an inch, respectively. The 
inside of the mouth is a tighter fit for the 
.40-caliber 370-grain paper-patched bullet than 
is the shell-mouth of either a .40-90 Ballard 
or Sharps case. The difference in outside 
measurements is due to the greater thickness 
of shell. No shell, unless it is the old .40-60 
Ballard, has a greater thickness of brass. 

It is this thickness of shell which so greatly 
limits the powder capacity of the .40-90 Ideal. 
Ninety grains of black powder can be loaded, 
but only with considerable jarring down and 
with one’s bullet well within the barrel. 
Loaded with wads and lubricant, and with a 
285-grain paper-patched bullet, 75 grains of 
load; and as much as 80 grains of FG or 
FFG can be used in fixed ammunition if one 
powder can be used. Since this shell is en- 
tirely a reloader’s proposition, loads for it 
vary endlessly. 

{ have had several rifles for this shell, and 
none of them have extracted this heavy, very 
straight shell at all well unless special pre- 
cautions were taken. If one’s shells are 
strictly clean, if both shells and chamber have 
a film of oil on them, and if one extracts 
each shell immediately after it is fired, ex- 
traction is easily performed; otherwise a 


Upper: Sharps hammer, for 40-90 Sharps straight 
Lower: Sharps Borchardt, for 40-90 bottleneck Sharps 
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heavy cleaning-rod should be carried along. 
The last rifle I had for this shell was a 
particular offender in this respect; and Elmer 
Keith, who later acquired the rifle, wrote me 
that he had as much trouble with it. 

The .40-90 Bullard differs so radically from 
the .40-90’s I have already described that I 
shall not give completely comparative meas- 
urements for it. It is a short, stubby car- 
tridge with an over-all length of 2.53 inches 
and a 2-inch case having a very pronounced 
bottle-neck. Designed for use in repeating 
rifles, it is loaded with grooved bullets only, 
securely crimped into the case. The powder 
charge is a full 90 grains of black powder; 
but the bullet weighs only 300 grains instead 
of the 370 grains of lead in other .40-90’s, 
and has a wider, flat point. So loaded, it gives 
a greater initial velocity than the .40-90-370 
cartridges, but its accuracy is inferior and its 
effectiveness at all ranges less. 

Clean .40-90 Bullard cases can be loaded 
with full powder charges without powder 
compression, but fouled cases are apt to 
buckle when one attempts crimping a bullet 
upon a full charge of powder. One other 
difficulty is that the Bullard repeating rifles 
do not support these cases with the same 
rigidity with which the other .40-90’s are 
supported in the single-shot rifles shooting 
them, and one sometimes has trouble with 
swollen cases. A last difficulty is that .40-90 
Bullard bullets have a diameter of .413 of 
an inch, as against .403 of an inch for all 
other .40-90’s, and that bullets for these two 
groups of .40-90’s will not interchange. For 
this reason all statements hereafter referring 
to the .40-90’s will not include the .40-90 
Bullard except as specifically mentioned. 

Ballistical data are rather lacking for the 
.40-90’s because the period of their greatest 
use was long before it became necessary to 
do most of our cartridge comparing on paper, 
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either in the form of foot-seconds and foot- 
pounds expressed in figures, or in magazine 
articles expressed in words. But statements 
made by men who used them in the time 
of their greatest popularity leave one with 
no doubts concerning their great effective- 
ness. Roosevelt, in some of his earlier 
papers, is indeed complimentary to the .40- 
90’s. Of the men I know who formerly sup- 
plied Colorado’s early meat markets with 
antelope and deer, the majority preferred 
one of the .40-90’s for such work. 

The little use these cartridges can now be 
given bears out that they are, even in these 
days of high-velocity bullets, still splendidly 
effective for all shooting over short and 
moderate ranges. Nor are they lacking in 
killing power at long range. One incident, 
which I have never forgotten, at least tends 
to prove this. 

Some years ago, here in Colorado, a young 
hunter bought a Sharps side-wheeler rifle 
chambered for the .40-90 S. S. cartridge, a 
mighty lot of cartridges, and other equip- 
ment for a hunt over in the White River 
country. It was late evening when he got 
home—too late to try out his new rifle—but 
he was up bright and early the next morning 
and was just going out the back door when 
he saw a big hawk seated on a high gate 
post about 70 yards away, calmly choosing 
a chicken for its breakfast. 

The owner of the new rifle did not notice 
a few head of cattle, fully 500 yards away, 
drifting down to water, one old cow hidden 
by the thick post directly below the hawk. 
Even if he had noticed that placid-minded 
ruminant, he never would have thought his 
bullet would have carried that far, and that 
straight, after striking and passing through 
the body of the hawk. 

But it did carry that far, and shortly after 
the hawk struck the ground as a mass of 
tangled feathers and the rest of what birds 
have in them, bossy, with a well-expanded 
40-90 bullet almost completely through her, 
gave up going for a drink, and her ghost was 
soon foraging among verdant pastures by the 
River Styx, where flies, larkspur and rough- 
handed cow-men are not. 

One of the most surprising things about 
the various .40-90’s is the way their flat- 
pointed bullets tear game. In this respect 
they, together with some of the .40-70’s, and 
the .50-100 are remarkable among _black- 
powder rifles. With good diameters, with 
large flat points, and with plenty of metal 
behind such points, these bullets are, at the 
rather good velocities at which they are 
driven, very effective on any American game. 
Some of the most remarkable kills I have 
made on game of all different sizes have been 
made with one or other of the .40-90’s. 

As previously stated, reliable ballistical data 
for the .40-90’s are not readily available, 
and the few figures which can be had are 
often contradictory. Velocities given for the 
40-90-370 Sharps Straight cartridge, for 
instance, vary from 1,357 to 1,425 foot 
seconds, according to different authorities. 
Undoubtedly the best policy is to choose figures 
which are approximately an average of these, 


and I have found the following data most ap- 
plicable for my use of the .40-90’s: Muzzle 
velocity, 1,387 f. s.; muzzle energy, 1,582 
foot-pounds; 100-yard velocity, 1,218 f. s.; 
100-yard energy 1,219 foot-pounds; 100-yard 
trajectory, 2.49 inches; 200-yard, 11.75 
inches; 300-yard, 30 inches. The .40-90-300 
Bullard, with a muzzle velocity of approxi- 
mately 1,540 f. s., has a muzzle energy of 
1,580 foot-pounds, but its effectiveness at all 
ranges is less than these figures indicate. 

The shells for the .40-90’s used in single- 
shot rifles are so generally excellent, and have 
such large powder capacities that extremely 
powerful loads could be worked up in them 
if one had actions and barrels which could 
withstand the greater pressures and tough, 
metal-jacketed bullets of such loads. But 
most of the actions and barrels made for the 
.40-90’s are not able to withstand really high- 
power cartridges, and few men_ possessing 
them care to shorten the lives of any of 
their few cartridges by using even moderately 
stiff charges of smokeless powder, necessitat- 
ing frequent sizing if one’s extraction of such 
long, slowly tapered cases is to be easily 
performed. 

After a long period of study and experiment, i 
have definitely given up the use of smokeless 
powder in the .40-90's, except in light loads. At 
first thought, its use assures many advantages, 
but its cleanliness can be duplicated with the 
proper use of black powder, its superior ac- 
curacy in most cartridges does not extend to 
the .40-90’s, the pressures of the otherwise 
most desirable low-pressure smokeless powders 
are sometimes dangerously variable in charges 
as large as 90 grains, and with the use of 
smokeless powder the problem of shell ex- 
traction assumes more formidable proportions. 

Schuetzen smokeless powder is accurate, 
clean, and usually gives low pressures in the 
.40-90’s, but with the loss of several fine 
guns through its use my love for this powder 
dwindled. It is too sensitive to moisture 
or lack of moisture in the air, and in dry 
climates, where powder gets extremely dry, 
quite often gives disastrous pressures. I 
have never understood why Bull’s-eye powder 
is used for testing firearms. A shell full of 
Schuetzen, carelessly exposed to the hot sun 
for an hour or two, is almost as virulent. 

Du Pont S. R. Powder No. 1 is quite the 
best powder if one simply must have smoke- 
less powder for his .40-90’s. It does tighten 
shells more quickly than the use of black 
powder, and is sensitive to changes in the 
humidity of the air, but it is far safer to use 
than Schuetzen was. I am not convinced, how- 
ever, that it is wise to use it bulk-for-bulk 
in really large powder charges. In dry 
climates, at least, one does well to load any 
of the .40-90’s with a somewhat smaller 
charge than 90 grains when first beginning 


“the use of this powder. 


One lot of du Pont No. 1 powder, which 
had been stored for several years in a dry 
place, gave such results that I obtained 
normal pressures and velocities with only 65 
grains bulk measure. And just recently I ac- 
quired for my .50-100 Winchester some 
ancient smokeless-powder cartridges loaded 
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full of No. 1 du Pont and kept for years in 
a warm, dry place. These shells, too, gave 
more than usual pressure, although they did 
not prove dangerous. 

It might be possible for one to develop a 
satisfactory .40-90 load with the use of du 
Pont S. R. Powder No. 75 or 80, but the 
little experimenting I have done with them 
in the .40-90’s did not sufficiently encourage 
me to continue my experiments. 

A mixture of Schuetzen smokeless and 
black powder sometimes gives very satis- 
factory shooting in the .40-90’s. One is thus 
able to combine the cleanliness of smokeless 
powder with the economy and safety of black, 
and the mixture can be varied to suit the 
requirements of one’s rifle. 

A mixture composed of from one-third to 
one-half Schuetzen is generally best. It is 
obviously impossible to obtain a_ perfect 
blend, in which there is a uniform distribu- 
tion of each powder throughout the charge, 
but in the very heavy barrels furnished tor 
most .40-90’s any minute variation is un- 
noticed. A last advantage of this charge is 
that a black-powder primer can be success- 
fully used if one’s mixture is composed of 
one-half or more black powder. 

Now that the manufacture of du Pont No. 
1 and Schuetzen S. R. powders has been dis- 
continued, it is unlikely that the present sup- 
ply will last for many months, but I mention 
them because some who own .40-90 rifles may 
have access to a few cans of these powders. 

In the usual 30-inch barrels of the .40-90’s, 
FG will burn the cleanest of all black pow- 
ders and will give the best accuracy obtain- 
able. Very highly polished barrels, or bar- 
rels of a greater length than 30 inches, will 
sometimes burn FFG black powder cleanly, 
but bad fouling normally occurs. 

Individual barrels vary in their abilities to 
burn black powder cleanly, and if FG behind 
a 370-grain bullet does not leave a clean 
barrel, one must resort to a smokeless-powder 
priming to obtain the desired cleanliness. 
From 5 to 15 grains, bulk measure, of No. 1 
or No. 80 du Pont S. R. powder is best, the 
remainder of the 90-grain charge being FG or 
FFG. As a rule the best accuracy is secured 
with the smallest charge of smokeless prim- 
ing which will insure a clean barrel on the 
hottest, dryest day one is likely to encounter 
in his shooting of that particular barrel. 

One quite often hears that paper-patched 
bullets are less accurate than grooved bullets, 
yet many records for fine shooting have been 
established with the use of paper-patched 
bullets; and, of the .40-90’s, all which used 
the 370-grain paper-patched bullet were noted 
for their splendid accuracy. 

The truth of the matter is that no lead 
bullet, grooved or paper-patched, will shoot 
with accuracy from a badly fouled barrel, 
and that paper-patched bullets, carrying their 
lubricant in a single wad behind them, are 


. less able to keep clean barrels than are heavy 


grooved bullets, the grooves being full of good 
lubricant. But it is possible, by means of 
the proper combination of powders, and 
with the use of paper-patched bullets, to so 
prevent fouling that hundreds of shots can 
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be fired without cleaning, each one as ac- 
curate as the first. 

The .40-90 barrels, with a practically uni- 
form rifling twist of one turn in 18 inches, 
will handle a very large variety of bullets 
with virtually no change in sighting for 
ordinary ranges; 260-, 280-, 330-, and 370-grain 
grooved bullets shoot quite as well as 265-, 
285-, 330-, and 370-grain paper-patched bul- 
lets, a thing which the various .40-70’s with 
their slower twists are less able to do. How- 
ever, to use all these different bullets fre- 
quently would give one a bit too much 
variety, and I regularly use a 285-grain paper- 
patched bullet for everything from prairie- 
dogs and hawks to coyotes, a 330-grain 
grooved bullet for all-around shooting and 
for use in extra fine barrels 1 do not wish 
to subject to the more abrasive use of paper- 
patched bullets, and the 370-grain, paper- 
patched bullet tor big-game hunting and tar- 
get, all driven by full charges of powder. 

Of the various 330-grain grooved bullets, 
the .40-70 W. C. F. bullet will usually give 
the best accuracy in new barrels calipering 
around .403 of an inch, and in worn or over- 
size barrels the .40-72 W. C. F. bullet is 
best. The common .40-70 Sharps Straight 
bullet, like the 238-grain grooved Sharps bul- 
let, has too short a barrel bearing to give the 
best accuracy. A 370-grain grooved bullet 
is highly desirable, but until recently I have 
never found a mould to make it. 

In the “Ideal Handbook” No. 28 an 
excellent 370-grain grooved builet was listed 
under the special list of Ideal bullets. This 
bullet, No. 403171, is so shaped that the por- 
tion of the bullet ahead of the grooves rests 
firmly upon the lands of the rifle, giving the 
best of accuracy. With this bullet in fre- 
quently cleaned .40-90 cases of Winchester 
make, 100 grains of black powder may be 
used, giving, I have found, unsurpassible ac- 
curacy and the maximum velocity, killing 
power, and range. Most U. M. C. cases for 
the .40-90 S. S. have thicker brass at the 
shell head than is found in Winchester cases, 
making such a heavy load impossible. 

For the .40-90 Bullard cartridge one has a 
very limited choice of bullets, only one— 
Ideal No. 413175—being usable in the repeat- 
ing action of the Bullard rifle, although any 
cast bullet for the 405 W. C. F. cartridge can 
be used with satisfaction if the cartridge 
containing it can be loaded into the chamber 
of the Bullard rifle. 

For those who wish to shoot a very light, 
but very accurate, load in any standard .40-90 
they may own, let me recommend the use of 
a smokeless powder primer, 14.8 grains’ 
weight of du Pont No. 80 powder, and the 
210-grain 40-00 W. C. F., or the 195-grain 
Ideal No. 40395 bullet. Either bullet should 
be loaded without crimp and should be held 
in its proper position at the mouth of the 
shell by indenting the shell with an Ideal or 
other shell indenter. The standard .38-40 
W. C. F. bullet is unsuitable for use in any 
of the .40-90’s because its diameter is 
usually less than the tightest .40-90 barrels. 

Remington, Sharps, and Winchester single- 
shot rifles were chambered for the .40-90 


Sharps Straight cartridge. The .40-90 Bottle- 
neck Sharps could be used in Sharps and 
Remington rifles. The .40-90 Ballard was 
used in Ballard and Winchester single-shot 
rifles. The .40-90 Ideal was most often used 
in Sharps side-hammer rifles, but other rifles 
were occasionally chambered for it, usually 
upon special order. The .40-90 Bullard was 
used only in Bullard repeating rifles. 

Of these rifles, only the Winchester and 
Ballard are well known—the Winchester be- 
cause its merit and adaptability to many 
uses made it the last really good single-shot 
to be abandoned by American manufacturers; 
the Ballard because of its present popularity 
as a target action for light charges. All the 
others had a too limited or too short-lived 
popularity to make them common among fire- 
arms. 

One now very seldom sees any .40-90 rifles 
in good condition. Most of them were sooner 
or later used as hunting-rifles, and of those 
now in the hills into which they were taken 
years ago, when they were new, all but a few 
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have been worn out by constant carrying in 
the saddle, by the inevitable tumbles under- 
gone by any rifle in the wilderness, by re- 
peated exposure to storms and by the neglect 
which is unavoidable in new countries. 

The .40-90’s, in spite of their many unusual 
and interesting characteristics, will never 
come back into common use. In fact, they 
will not begin to come back. Even before 
the war, .40-90 cartridges cost the same as 
30-40 and .303 British cartridges, which 
have a far more varied usefulness. Although 
at ranges up to 200 yards the .40-90’s may 
equal the accuracy of the best rifles of today 
(given equal sight equipment and equally 
good men behind them), at all longer ranges, 
particularly at unknown distances, they are 
hopelessly outclassed. 

The .40-90’s will be used during the next 
few years only by those few who chance to 
own .40-90 rifles and small caches of .40-90 
shells, and to whom the .40-90’s make an 
irresistible appeal, quite often unexplainable. 
We just like them—that’s all. 


Behind the Scenes at N. R. A. 
National Headquarters 


RIG. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, 

the Executive Vice President of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, is the man who is 
responsible for the 
carrying out of the 
policies laid down by 
the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 
Association. | When- 
ever the question 
“What te der” 
arises, the final de- 
cision is made by the 
General unless the 
matter is of such im- 
portance as to call 
for action by the en- 
tire Executive Com- 
mittee. The burden 
of the continuing 
fight for adequate 
Congressional appro- 
priations is carried 
upon General Reck- 
ord’s shoulders. The 
highly important con- 
tacts with the Regu- 
lar Services, the Re- 
serves, and the State 
military organizations 
are maintained by 
him. When. legisla- 
tion affecting the 
shooting game is in- 
troduced in city, 
State or national law- 
making bodies, it is 
the General who di- 
rects, co-ordinates, 
and leads the fight for 
or against the pro- 
posed law. His con- 





tacts as Adjutant General of Maryland, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the National 
(Continued on page 45) 


General Reckord 
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A SHOTGUN MISCELLANY 

(Continued from page 17) 
and the eye strikes the barrel about a foot 
from the end, as happens with me, not per- 
haps seeing the front sight at all, then who 
is to tell what elevation he is getting? I 
can’t. For all men who change guns now 
and then, for all shooters who wish to know 
definitely where they have held, a rib is 
needed on an automatic, raised to the pre- 
cise height of the receiver, giving a perfectly 
level plane to sight over from breech to 
muzzle. Having that raised rib, there is no 
more trouble about learning to shoot an 
automatic than in learning to shoot any 
other gun, pump or double or single trap. 
Lacking this raised rib, a good many have 
to learn to shoot an automatic, which can 
be done provided the marksman shoots no 
other gun. There was a time when I could 
shoot without seeing the gun at all, but I 
have lost that knack from not getting enough 
game to practice on. 

The pump guns have a little offset be- 
tween receiver and barrel, but not enough 
to do so much harm. For the pumps, I 
doubt if a raised, ventilated rib is needed, 
but a solid raised rib is a decided advantage. 
I wouldn’t have another pump gun without 
just that kind of rib, and I'd like the rib 
to be a little wider than the factories now 
put on such guns—say 3% of an inch in- 
stead of % of an inch, which it could be 
just as well as not. I have tried the 3- 
inch rib on a Remington 20-bore automatic, 
and for me it is right. The rib on the pump 
should be the exact height of the receiver 
bridge, which it is not now. All the guns— 
double, single, pump, automatic—could be 
shot without noticing any change in the 
sighting, provided all of them carried raised, 
level ribs. As it is now, every time a man 
changes guns he may be off in elevation, with 
plenty of missing until he discovers the 
reason. Raised and ventilated ribs on double 
guns are some advantage, raised ribs on pump 
guns are a decided advantage, and raised ribs 
on automatics are a necessity. 

In putting a raised rib on a double gun 
it should be kept in mind that the rib is 
set on high, raising the line of sights, some- 
thing like a high front sight on a military 
rifle. Therefore the stock on such a gun 
should be a bit higher in the comb—say % 
inch higher. Lacking this, the gun will have 
a tendency to shoot under. I had to learn 
this from experience, no maker having told 
me, and I am passing it on for what it is 
worth. On ‘the automatics and pump guns 
the stock measurements will be taken from 
the top of the frame as usual—only be sure 
the rib is on the same level. 

Now I am coming to something that the 
manufacturers probably won’t thank me for 
saying anything about. The Cutts Compen- 
sator is a tube of considerably greater diam- 
eter than the barrel at the muzzle. The 
front sight is put on top of that tube. In 
order to raise the sighting line at the rear 
as high as the front sight, the makers put 
a bridge over the receiver. That looks all 
right, and in sighting from the raised bridge 


to the raised front sight the aim is true, 
and the shot goes true. But how about 
raising the cheek a quarter of an inch higher? 
What about the comb drop which may have 
been right before? For this reason I am 
inclined to believe that the compensator is 
best adapted to straight trap stocks with 
high combs, these to be used in the field 
without change. The gun which shot high 
at the traps when not compensated will shoot 
plenty low enough in the field when the com- 
pensator is installed. The other way out 
is to have the compensator placed on a new 
gun, a gun which has been built with that 
very thing in view—high in the comb, 
straight at heel, and with the stock a bit 
heavier than standard, so as to balance the 
weight put on the end of the barrel. Better 
yet, perhaps, would be a rib placed on the 
barrel, of the precise height of the com- 
pensator, so as to again give us that level 
sighting plane that we have been preaching 
about. There is very little, if anything, 
wrong with the shooting of a compensator, 
but there may be something that needs 
remedying in the fit and balance of the gun 
after it is put on. All of which, you see, 
lies in the gun rather than in the compen- 
sator. 

Now, a further word about raised and ven- 
tilated ribs, else this story would not be 
complete. They add to the weight of the 
barrel or barrels. If you add weight to the 
barrels, you will have to add weight to the 
other end to maintain a balance. The result 
necessarily is a heavier gun. I am, there- 
fore, with some misgivings, advising that 
such ribs be put on trap and duck guns only, 
in double 12’s, for the guns are going to come 
out three-quarters of a pound heavier than 
expected. The man who wishes a double 
gun with ventilated rib, and maybe beaver- 
tail fore end, in a weight of 7% pounds, 
and finds that his piece has worked out into 
an arm weighing 8 pounds, may not be satis- 
fied. In the same way, if a man put a 
raised rib on a compensated single barrel, 
and, finding that his barrel then weighed a 
half pound more, had to add a pound to 
the stock in order to get a balance, he might 
find the total weight of his gun to be up 
around 9 pounds. This would be all right 
for ducks and for trap-shooting, but a bit 
of a handicap on quail. This reminds me 
that I believe the raised ribs on double guns, 
on compensated guns, and on all other guns, 
are better adapted to the 16- and 20-bores, 
where the normal light weight will not be- 
come excessive if we add a bit to it. Hence 
I'd be willing to say that on a normal 
6-pound 20-bore a raised rib would not lead 
to any excessive weight, and the same could 
be said for a 16 weighing ordinarily 6% 
pounds. We can work out our cranky needs 
on the little guns without making them un- 
wieldy, but this can hardly be said of a 
12-gauge. We are all somewhat akin to an 
Englishman who prefers a 6-pound 12-bore, 
but most of us have retained enough Amer- 
ican huskiness to “pitch and carry” a 6%- 
pound 20-bore or a 7-pound 16-bore if we 
have to. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


HEAD SPACE 

(Continued from page 16) 
it fitted to your receiver by a private gun- 
smith, be sure that he knows what head space 
means; has head-space gauges, and knows 
how to obtain the correct head space. In 
the end I think you would find it better and 
cheaper to have the job taken care of at any 
Army Ordnance small-arms shop. Of course 
the big arms companies know the guns of 
their own manufacture, and are prepared to 
make any repairs or renewals at a reasonable 
figure. But in having a high-power rifle re- 
barreled by a small, independent gunsmith, be 
certain he knows what it is all about. By 
being careful in this matter you may save 
yourself the loss of an eye, or even your 
life. 

Excess head space is very much of a bug- 
bear to the rifle-shooting clan, but I don’t 
think too much stress can be laid upon its 
danger. It is utterly impossible to construct 
a thin brass cartridge case which will with- 
stand a pressure of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch when it is not properly supported by the 
chamber walls and bolt face; and excessive 
head space takes away this support. 

In many cases of casualties with the service 
rifle, and where an examination has shown 
that the cartridge case ruptured when fired, 
the ammunition has been held at fault. These 
findings were, I believe, in most cases in 
error. I have many times fired ammunition 
which was fully twenty-years old, and at no 
time have I encountered anything more 
serious than some cartridge cases with split 
necks, the result of which is nothing worse 
than a loss of accuracy. However, cartridges 
with necks split before they are fired should 
be culled out, as in passing through the action 
the bullet may slip back into the case and 
compress the powder. This might easily run 
the pressure up to a dangerous point when 
the cartridge is fired. 

[ Epitor’s NotE.—The information given by 
Mr. Orvis is correct, and he has not unduly 
stressed the importance of correct head space. 
We wish to assure our readers, however, that 
the rifles made by the Ordnance Department, 
by Winchester, by Remington, and by several 
of our experienced small riflemakers, and 
which use rimless cartridges with pressures 
around 50,000 pounds per square inch, are 
constructed with properly heat-treated barrels, 
receivers, and bolts of modern alloy steel, 
and have all been correctly head spaced. 
These modern bolt-action rifles are absolutely 
safe so long as they are used with any factory 
cartridge or any properly reloaded cartridge, 
provided that the bolts in them are not 
changed, and that new barrels are not fitted 
except by parties having head-space gauges. 
and a thorough understanding of the problem. 

The importance of head space from the 
standpoint of safety decreases as the pres- 
sure of the cartridge decreases. Also, with 
a rimmed case excessive head space usually 
results merely in misfires, or in the rupturing 
of the case about half an inch in front of 
the rim, and we seldom see serious head-space 
accidents with rimmed cartridge rifles which 
are loaded to pressures not in excess of 
42,000 pounds. The reason why we hear 
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more about head space now than formerly, 
and why we must understand it for our own 
safety, is that for the past eight years a 
majority of us have been dealing with rifles 
using rimless cartridges giving breech pres- 
sures of from 51,000 to 56,000 pounds per 
square inch. We can not take the liberties 
with these that we did with our older arms. 
But our leading riflemakers give us an ample 
margin of safety even with these arms, pro- 
vided that we do not make some dangerous 
alteration. ] 


PISTOL REGULATION 
(Continued from page 13) 


of powder was set off with a flintlock. This 
revolved a wheel against a spring and regis- 
tered the strength of the powder. These 
“éprouvettes” are frequently to be found in 
the hands of collectors. 

Smokeless powder, of course, is a more dif- 
ficult chemical compound. As has been sug- 
gested, is can readily be procured from rifle or 
shotgun cartridges, but its use is by no means 
necessary to the criminal. Ordinary black 
powder served the world very well for hun- 
dreds of years and will easily supply the 
needs of any crook who experiences difficulty 
in providing himself with the more modern 
powders. 

This portion of our study and discussion 
may for the time being be summed up sub- 
stantially as follows: Laws which attempt 
to disarm criminals by making it impossible 
for them to procure pistols or ammunition 
are inevitably bound to fail. Instead of 
accomplishing the desirable object of dis- 
arming the crook, they can accomplish little 
in that direction. Such laws, however, will 
disarm the law-abiding citizen and tend to 
make him helpless against the raids of the 
criminal. The legitimate uses of the pistol 
vastly outnumber its illegitimate uses in the 
approximate proportion of 98 to 2. Laws 
which seek to abolish pistols, consequently, 
are not only impractical, unworkable, and 
unenforcible, but are, in addition, harmful 
to society because they place the honest man 
at a distinct disadvantage in the face of 
crime. They inflict injury upon the honest 
part of society without interfering to any 
appreciable extent with the dishonest and 
criminal element of society. Their result 
is exactly the opposite of that which is in- 
tended. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

Before we take up the consideration of 
various particular statutory regulations or 
restrictions which have at one time or an- 
other been proposed or adopted, it will be 
well to refer to a constitutional provision 
which is believed by many laymen to afford 
general protection against laws which are 
intended to abolish or restrict the possession 
and use of pistols. The provision referred to 
comprises the Second Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and reads 
as follows: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” 


The first ten amendments to the Federal 
Constitution constitute what is generally 
termed “A Bill of Rights,” and were adopted 
shortly after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion to relieve the minds of many who feared 
that in creating a Federal Government a new 
creature was being brought into existence 
which might disregard principles of English 
liberty which had been established after long 
and bitter struggles. This part of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, however (referring to the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms), 
does not afford protection against State laws 
with respect to pistols or other firearms. The 
reader will recall that the original States 
thought of themselves as separate, complete, 
and independent sovereignties who volun- 
tarily joined in a Federal Union. To this 
Federal Union or Government, they each 
gave up under the Constitution certain rights 
and powers, but anything which was not 
definitely surrendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment was reserved to the States. This was 
explicitly recognized and stated in the Tenth 
Amendment, which declares: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 
Consequently, the Federal Government can 

not pass laws applicable outside of Federal 
territory respecting ordinary matters, such as 
marriage and divorce, laws against robbery 
or murder, or laws regulating intrastate com- 
merce. The provision regarding the bearing 
of arms contained in the Second Amendment 
applies only to the Federal Government. 
It has nothing to do with laws which may 
be passed by the respective States for the 
regulation or abolition of pistols. 

To carry the matter still further, we find 
that a number of State constitutions contain 
provisions similar to that found in the Second 
Amendment. In New York State such a 
provision, while not contained in the Consti- 
tution, is found in a general statute known 
as the “Civil Rights Law.” The question of 
the constitutionality of laws regulating pistols 
may frequently, therefore, be raised in the 
State courts. Indeed, it has been raised on 
a number of occasions. The decisions of the 
courts have generally been to the effect that 
the particular laws under consideration regu- 
lating the possession or use of pistols were 
not unconstitutional by reason of the pro- 
vision referred to, but that in the particular 
cases presented they constituted an exercise 
of what is known as the “police power” of 
the State and were valid. The courts have 
been extremely reluctant to declare such stat- 
utes to be unreasonable. They have some- 
times expressed grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of the legislation but have taken the position 
that the matter of wisdom was one for the 
legislature to determine. 

An interesting decision to this effect which 
passed upon the constitutionality of the so- 
called Sullivan law is People ex rel. Darling 
vs. Warden of City Prison, 154 New York 
App. Div., 413, decided in 1913. In that 
case the court by a decision of three to two 
upheld the Sullivan law as a valid exercise 
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of the police power. The dissenting opinion 
of Justice Scott, however, was singularly 
prophetic and clear. He said: 

“The practical result of the construc- 
tion now sought to be given to the 
act will be that the professional criminal 
will generally violate the act and take 
his chances of discovery and punishment 
while the law-abiding citizen will be 
obliged to disarm himself of his only 
effective protection against the predatory 
classes. The best police force in the world 
can not always or even usually anticipate 
and prevent crimes of violence. They 
can and usually do preserve peace and 
order and sometimes discover the perpe- 
trators of crimes, but they can seldom 
prevent. A _ law-abiding citizen in his 
walks abroad can usually avoid dangerous 
localities, and if he is compelled to trav- 
erse them can obtain a license to carry 
a defensive weapon, but in his own house, 
wherever it may be situated, he can never 
be entirely secure against the midnight 
marauder. For protection there, he is 
compelled to rely upon himself and upon 
such means of defense as he may have 
at hand. The construction now sought 
to be given to the act would deprive him 
of such protection.” 

Much as we may regret the bearing and 
effect of the law as enunciated by the courts 
upon this point, we must recognize the fact 
that constitutional provisions which set forth 
the right of citizens to keep and to bear 
arms will not protect us against vicious and 
undesirable statutes affecting pistols. Pro- 
tection lies in an enlightened public senti- 
ment and in intelligent legislative action. It 
is not to be found in the Constitution. 

(To be continued) 


A NEW REVOLVER OF ADVANCED 
DESIGN 
(Continued from page 8 

superior to the larger-caliber guns; and, in 
fact, for almost any use that the outdoors- 
man may want a revolver for, the .22 will 
be found to be the ideal caliber. It is far 
better for hunting small game than a large 
caliber, and is ideally suited for the sport of 
“plinking.” Moreover, the .22 has a clean 
bill of health before the public, as it is de- 
cidedly not the type of gun that the crimi- 
nal element would want. 

For the sportsman, the outdoorsman, the 
target shot and the plain gun bug, the ad- 
vent of the K-.22 is a most attractive mile- 
stone in revolver progress. 


“SMALL DEER” RIFLES 
(Continued from page 15) 
how to use it. Especially is this wise if you 
intend to do much shooting. 

In choosing a rifle for “small deer” do not 
overlook the fact that there are available 
many more weights and styles of bullets in 
.25- and .30-caliber than almost all the rest 
put together. Another thing to keep in mind 
is that small cases take far less powder for 
the same velocity than larger cases. Likewise, 
this smaller ammunition is much lighter in 
weight and handier to carry. 
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The 1931 International Team 


\S A RESULT of the annual meetings of 
the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee of the National Rifle Association 
and the receipt of definite information from 
the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great 
Britain that they are agreeable to entertaining 
an American Team on the ranges at Bisley 
for the first International .22-Caliber Rifle 
Team Match between the two nations on a 
shoulder-to-shoulder basis, machinery is being 
thrown into high gear to get American riflemen 
ready for the match. Some interesting but not 
particularly essential details remain to be 
worked out. For instance, it is probable that 
the trophy for the new match will be donated 
by a man internationally known and will take 
rank alongside the Dewar as a trophy well 
worth winning by any nation, but his name 
can not be announced at this time. The 
question as to who is going to be responsible 
for the selection of the team officers and the 
final selection of the shooting members is 
also still undecided. The Executive Committee 
of the N. R. A. directed the President of the 
Association to appoint a special committee for 
this purpose and the personnel of the com- 
mittee will be announced at a later date. 
The exact date of the match is not as yet 
known, but it will be fired some time between 
July 6 and July 11. Similarly, the exact 
date of sailing of the American Team for 
England and the name of the ship on which 
they will sail is undetermined, but the sailing 
date will undoubtedly be between June 20 and 
June 26. Returning, the team will probably 
leave Plymouth, England, on July 18 or 22. 
The details as to the size of the team, the 
method of selecting the team, arms, and 
ammunition, expenses and finances have not 
been changed by the Executive Committee 
from the rules published in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN of December, 1930. In brief, these 
rules call for the firing of the Dewar course 
by a team of ten men from the United States 
and teams of,ten from Great Britain, any 
of the British Colonies or any of the conti- 
nental nations whom the British shooters may 
feel at liberty to provide for on the range at 
Bisley. The Dewar course and Dewar condi- 
tions as to sights, targets, ammunition, 
positions, etc., will govern. Members of the 
team will be required to furnish their own 
rifles, but ammunition for preliminary practice 
after the team has been definitely picked and 
for competition firing in England will be fur- 
nished by the National Rifle Association. Pre- 


liminary tryouts will take the form of local 
shoots held under the sanction of the N. R. A., 
but under the immediate supervision of local 
club officials. Tryouts must be held in suf- 
ficient time to permit a complete report of the 
shoot to be in the hands of the International 
Team Committee at National Rifle Association 
Headquarters not later than May 30. Clubs 
desiring to hold tryouts for their district must 
communicate with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, advising as to range facilities available, 
the area from which competitors can be drawn, 
facilities available for taking care of shooters 
attending the tryout from adjacent cities and 
towns, and all other pertinent information. 
In order to be considered as an official tryout 
point, competitors from more than one club 
must fire in the competition unless special 
authorization has been received from National 
Headquarters dispensing with this requirement. 

Briefly, the team will be open to all comers, 
regardless of whether they are civilians, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, Reservists, or members of 
the Regular Services. Inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal development of small-bore shooting in 
this country has been among civilian riflemen, 
it is the plan of the Association, however, 
to make this team essentially a civilian propo- 
sition in so far as the tryouts are concerned. 
For this reason, the practice formerly pre- 
vailing of holding International Team tryouts 
only at military posts has been abandoned. 
In any case where civilian riflemen care to 
arrange with the military authorities to hold 
a tryout at some military post because of 
better range facilities or of better facilities 
for taking care of competitors, the Association 
of course will be glad to sponsor such tryouts. 
It is not required, however, that tryouts be 
held at military posts or under military super- 
vision. 

Competitors in tryouts must be individual 
members of the National Rifle Association or 
of an affiliated club which is in good standing 
with the Association. It is, of course, logical 
to expect that in the final selection of the team, 
men of known ability to stand up under the 
strain of fast competition will, other things 
being equal, have the best chance of selection. 
It should be borne in mind, however, by the 
small-bore shooters throughout the country, 
that this 1931 match is only the beginning of 
a long series, and the men who try out this 
year and who turn in good scores, but who 
are not selected to go to England, will have 
established a foundation upon which they 
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can build for 1932. Participation in the 1931 
tryouts, in as many interclub competitions 
as possible, in State matches, in the large 
regional matches which are now fixtures of 
our shooting program, and in the National 
Matches at Camp Perry during 1931, will 
serve to give any small-bore shooter a back- 
ground against which consistence of perform- 
ance in these various events will be certain 
to stand out and will increase the possibilities 
of his selection in 1932. 

The officials of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion realize that in selecting a team of only 
ten shooting members and two alternates to 
make the trip to England they are faced with 
a tremendous task. Unquestionably, there 
will be many shooters of ability equal to the 
men selected whom the committee will not 
be able to designate as members of this year’s 
team. Considerations of shooting ability, 
experience under competition conditions, ability 
to co-operate with the remaining members of 
the team under the strain of international com- 
petition, adaptability to strange conditions, and 
physical ability to stand the sea voyage and 
change in climate, must all be borne in mind 
by the committee. Many splendid shots will 
probably also be eliminated this year because 
of their inability to take the time away from 
their work required to make the trip. How- 
ever, this is no reason for not participating 
in the tryouts and so establishing your name 
on the record books, where it can be con- 
sidered in future years, when time may be 
available for the voyage to England or to 
whatever point the International .22-Caliber 
Team may be sent. 

Competitors should bear in mind that while 
all their expenses will be defrayed, there will 
be no expense allowance over and above 
their actual expenses, to be used as an offset 
against the loss of salary. These .22-Caliber 
International Rifle Team Matches are planned 
to be carried on as an essentially civilian 
sporting activity, in the same category as the 
American International Tennis Teams, Golf 
Teams, Polo Teams, and other sportsmen’s 
organizations. No funds are available, nor is 
it believed that any funds should be made 
available, for the payment of salaries of men 
who are going abroad without expense to 
themselves and with the privilege of repre- 
senting the United States in competition 
against foreign nations. 

The expenses of the team may be borne 
in part by the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice if funds are available in 
that office. In that case the remainder of 
the expenses will be taken care of by the 
National Rifle Association. There is a possi- 
bility that the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice will not be able to assist 
in defraying the expenses of the team, and in 
that case the entire burden must be borne 
by the N. R. A. 

Contributions to the International Team 
Fund for 1931 are ‘already being received 
from individuals and from clubs which have 
held benefit shoots. Of course, nothing more 
than a start has been made. Contributions 


will be placed in a special fund and the money 
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will not be spent for any purpose except the 
sending abroad of the 1931 International 
Small-Bore Team. Should any surplus be left, 
it will be carried over and will be similarly 
used as a foundation for the 1932 Team Fund. 

Additional information will be published on 
the first page of the N. R. A. News Section 
of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN from month 
to month as data become available. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CLUBS 
BOOST SMALL-BORE 
TEAM FUND 


HE Southern California Rifle and Revol- 

ver League held a small-bore shoot on 
January 18 for the purpose of boosting the 
International Small-Bore Rifle Team Fund. 
Through the courtesy of the Pasadena Police 
Department their fine range was employed for 
the event. As a result of the excellent turn 
out a check for $66.50 was contributed to the 
International Small-Bore Rifle Team Fund 
at N. R. A. Headquarters. 

The individual 100-yard and 200-yard any- 
sight match drew 45 entries. M. M. Heins 
won with 197, 3 points down. In the 100- 
yard stage, G. M. Upshaw and Carl DuNah 
made the only possibles of the match, DuNah’s 
196 being undisputed for second place. 

There were eleven possibles in the Iron Sight 
Team Match, fired at 50 and 100 yards. The 
following teams, with the five high men scoring, 
were entered: Burbank Rifle and Revolver 
Club, which won the match with 986 points; 
the Pasadena Rifle and Revolver Club, second 
with 983; the Long Beach Rifle Club, third 
with 981; and the Rodeo Rifle and Revolver 
Club, 977. 

There ‘were no prizes awarded. The bul- 
letins advertising the match and its purpose, 
contained the following clause: 

“A special small-bore shoot will be held 
on Sunday, January 18, 1931, on the Pasa- 
dena Police Range, the entire proceeds to be 
sent to the National Rifle Association to help 
defray the expenses of the International Small- 
Bore Team going to England next July. No 
prizes will be awarded in connection with 
this shoot; it is just an opportunity to come 
out, have some fun, and donate to a worthy 
cause. One dollar will cover the entry fee 
in all three individual matches, and for teams 
entering the team match the fee will be $2.50 
per team. If you can not be present, send 
the dollar by a friend or mail it in.” 


A RIFLE CLUB WITHOUT MEMBER- 
SHIP DUES 


HE Wellsworth Rifle Club, of Southbridge, 

Mass., is rather unique in organization, 
as shooting clubs go. It is an infant branch 
of the Wellsworth Athletic Association, which 
sponsors all recreational activities at the Amer- 
ican Optical Co. Membership in the Wells- 
worth Athletic Association automatically en- 
titles membership in the rifle club. Conse- 
quently there are no rifle club funds from 
direct membership dues. 

The rifle club is financed principally by 
range fees and the sale of .22-caliber ammu- 
nition. There is also a budget of $100 from 
the Athletic Association. The income from the 





sale of cartridges is considerable, the profit 
margin to the treasury being $2 per thousand 
rounds. 

The club is fortunate in having, in the 
local newspaper editor, an enthusiastic sports- 
man who gives the club splendid co-operation 
in column space, both as to amount and 
effective position. The club is assisting the 
local schools in the formation of a J. R. C. 
club. It is also becoming greatly interested 
in developing pistol- and revolver-shooting 
as a definite part of its program. 

The Wellsworth Athletic Association pre- 
sents a silver cup each month to the team 
totaling the greatest number of points in the 
gallery league. There are eight teams entered 
this season, a gain of two over last season. 
The club also puts up a useful trophy, which 
becomes the property of the team winning it 
three separate months. The last trophy so 
disposed was an excellent spotting scope, which 
the winners returned to the club for use as 
permanent range equipment. Other prizes 
are medals for highest aggregate score and 
for highest offhand score. 

The club has a 75-foot indoor range of nine 
targets, planned and built by its members. 
It also has doubled and improved its 200- 
yard outdoor range. Fourteen members quali- 
fied over the D course on this range last year. 


MEMBERS GET ANNUAL RECORD OF 
FIRING 


sins interesting bulletins have been re- 
ceived from Linsey King, secretary of 
the West Coast Rifle Club, of San Diego, 
Calif. One of these is a complete record of 
firing of each member who has fired for 
qualification during the year ended. It gives 
the number of rounds fired, total number of 
points scored, average of the member, and 
his relative standing. It accompanies the bul- 
letin of notification of the club’s annual 
meeting. Another gives the results of 17 
shooters over a miniature Army C course, 
reduced one-fifth. Two of the five stages 
are fired at 40 yards; the remainder at 60 
yards; 50 rounds per man. Very consistent 
shooting is indicated, the lowest score being 
209 and the highest 244. 


WESTBURY AMERICAN LEGION 
TEAM 


HE Westbury (L. I.) Post No. 101 

reports an interesting and profitable year 
for its rifle team. Improvements in the 
range, in the shooting interest, and in the 
scoring ability of every member has been 
noted. 

Among the annual trophies is the Hartwell 
Rifle Trophy, an American Legion silver 
loving cup awarded for the highest average. 
There is also a gold medal awarded for 
breaking the range record. The prizes are 
awarded at the first annual meeting. Ray 
Brown won both the trophy and the medal 
for 1930. Phil A. Hartwell won the “75 per 
cent medal.” Commander Robert Burgess 
took “third-high” award, and Comrade Swag- 
gerty won the second-place medal. 
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THIRD SERIES OF MATCHES IN 
HUDSON VALLEY RIFLE 
LEAGUE 


HE third series of 50-foot small-bore 

gallery matches as scheduled for the 
Hudson Valley Rifle League were contested 
Friday night, January 16—Troy Citizens’ 
Corps, at Hudson, N. Y., Stuyvesant Rifle 
Club, at Coxsackie, N. Y., and Columbia, 
at Pittsfield, Mass.—with the following re- 
sults: Hudson Rifle Club, 851; Columbia 
Rifle Club, 872; Coxsackie G. and R. Club, 
885; Troy Citizens’ Corps, 836; Pittsfield 
G. E. A. A., 869; Stuyvesant Rifle Club. 
851. The present standing of clubs in the 
league is as follows: Pittsfield, Stuyvesant, 
Coxsackie and Columbia, won two, lost one; 
Hudson Rifle Club, won one and lost two; 
Troy, won none, lost three. 


CONNECTICUT STATE SHOOT TO 
DRAW FIFTY TEAMS 


Conducted by—Connecticut State Rifle As- 
sociation, sanctioned by the N. R. A. 


Place —State Armory, Broad Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Date.—Saturday, March 7, 1931. 

Time.—10 a.m. until finished. 

Match.—Five-man-team match. 

Open to—Teams of five shooters from any 
rifle or pistol club or any military organiza- 
tion inside or outside the State. 

Entry.—Five dollars per team. Entries may 
be made in advance or at the gallery when 
team arrives. As far as possible teams will 
fire in the order in which they enter. 

Arm.—Any .22-caliber rifle using rim-fire am- 
munition. 

Course —Five shots in each position—stand- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, and prone. In the 
standing position the N. R. A. free-rifle 
position may be used. No competitor may 
fire on more than one team. 

Sights —Metallic; range 50 feet; N. R. A. 
50-foot target. 

Prizes—N. R. A. competition medals to the 
three high teams and individual medals to 
the three shooters turning in the highest 
aggregate scores. Cash prizes in addition. 
First prize 20 per cent of entry fees; sec- 
ond, 15 per cent; third, 10 per cent; sixth, 
10 per cent; ninth, 5 per cent; and twelfth, 
$5. For military organizations first, 15 
per cent; second, 10 per cent. If any 
military team wins a regular place, it 
will receive in addition the military prize. 
If no military team wins a place, the prizes 
will be awarded the military teams making 
the highest and next highest scores. (In 
1930 there were 37 teams entered in this 
match, making first prize $37, second 
$27.75, and third and sixth $18.50 each. 
We want 50 teams in this match this year. 
Each club should be able to enter two or 
three teams of five men each. Let us keep 
this the largest small-bore match in the 
country in number of shooters partici- 
pating. ) 
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BUTTE GUN CLUB ACKNOWLEDGES 
NO BARRIERS 


HE Butte (Mont.) Gun Club apparently 

has no brakes. To a “go-getter” normal 
obstacles merely supply an incentive to in- 
creased effort. Winters are long in Mon- 
tana, and diversions which detract from 
interest in summer shooting are many; so the 
Butte Club set about to make outdoor winter 
rifle-shooting attractive. Ten feet behind 
the (prone position) outdoor firing line, a 
clubhouse to shelter the (standing position) 
marksmen was erected, with enough ports 
to accommodate 32 shooters at once. The 
clubhouse is 65 feet long and 24 feet wide 
(see illustration). These ports face ten (Gov- 
ernment type) target-carriers in the 200- 
yard pits. Interest in the small bore has 
gradually replaced that in the .30-caliber 
shooting, and for economical reasons a 100- 
yard small-bore butt was added. Its thirty- 
two targets are adequately serviced by two 
men and a target boy. The site is an aban- 
doned gold mine of the ’70’s with pay dirt 
still yielding $16 per ton. The backstop is 
a foothill slope which, undulating, sweeps up- 
ward to the 5,900-foot elevation of the 
mountain background. 

A sort of squadded re-entry system is used 
in firing, with a shooting fee of 50 cents. 
To replace a poor start on any target, it 
may be “dumped” and a new score com- 


menced by paying 212 cents for the extra 


target. 

The range opens promptly at 10 a.m., and 
the targets are pulled abruptly at 4 p.m. 
Firing regulations are prominently posted in 
the shooting-house. Only .22-caliber rim-fire 
rifles are allowed, there being a _ separate 
range for pistol-shooting. 

The standard 100-yard small-bore target 


is employed, but a different scoring system. 
embodying the Creedmore count, is used. The 
2-inch bull’s-eye is used as an X-ring for 
determining ties. It and the 9-ring count 
5; the 8-ring and 7-ring count 4; the 6-ring 
and 5-ring count 3; and the remaining rect- 
angle 2. 

The required scores on this target for 
rating medals are as follows: Marksman, 
5 41’s and 42’s; Sharpshooter, 5 45’s and 
46’s; Expert, 10 48’s. When scope sights 
are used the requirement is 10 points higher 
for each grade, excepting Expert, which needs 
10 50’s, including 35 X’s. Only the first ten 
Sundays are allotted to medal qualification. 

The Butte Gun Club manages to maintain 
a large membership. In spite of the acute 
local effects from the general depression 
period, it has a paid-up roll of 200 members. 
which continues to grow. This may be par- 
tially credited to the splendid publicity which 
these shooters succeed in getting. Roy F. 
Leighton, the executive officer, claims news- 
paper publicity is easy to get and invariably 
results in bringing visitors and new shooters 
to the range. He proves it by submitting 
several clippings which show that the club news 
frequently gets a full-page heading or spread 
in the sport section of the Montana Standard 
daily. 


RICHMOND HILL CLUB SHOWS 
PROMISE 
N A FOUR-POSITION postal match at 
50 feet with the Blackwell (Okla.) Rifle 
Club, the Richmond Hill (N. Y.) Club won, 
scoring 1,816 out of a possible 2,000, against 
Blackwell’s 1,801. 
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On January 5, a shoulder-to-shoulder prone, 
sitting, and kneeling match with the Roslyn 
Rifle Club (Long Island) was held at the 
Richmond Hill High School Rifle Range, home 
range of the Richmond Hill Club. The home 
team score was 1,645; and 1,658 for the 
Roslyn Club Team. The Roslyn Club won 
last year’s Tyro Team Match. 

Emil Hergert, of the Richmond Hill Team 
and holder of the 1931 New York P. S. A. L. 
City Championship, was high man with the 
remarkable score of 292, defeating Lewis 
MacLeod, of the Roslyn Club, holder of the 
Spring Small-Bore Championship and mem- 
ber of last year’s International Team. Mac- 
Leod placed third with 285. 

The Richmond Hill Club has been affiliated 
with the N. R. A. for but eight months. 


SUCCESSFUL PISTOL TOURNAMENT 
HELD AT LOS ANGELES 


URING the latter part of January, a 
very successful pistol match was held on 

the Los Angeles Police Pistol Range. It was 
said to be the best tournament ever conducted 
by the American Legion Posts of that district, 
and clearly indicative of the rapidly growing 
interest in pistol matches. Nearly a hundred 
pistol-shooters entered this match. Five Ex- 


pert, 14 Sharpshooter, and 7 Marksman 
scores were made. 
For the splendid manner in which the 


tournament was conducted much credit is 
given the range master, John March, of Los 
Angeles Police Post, and to the official judge, 
Ned Cutting. A system to keep scores sep- 
arate from the identity of the shooter, until 
they were all in and checked, was employed. 

In the individual match Mr. R. J. Nowka, 
of the Los Angeles Police Post, with 282 
points, won the first-place gold medal put up 
by Ned Cutting. Mr. C. M. Corbin, of Pasa- 
dena, was second high with 276. 

In the team match the Los Angeles Police 
Post won, with 1,306 points, the silver cup 
put up by the Tufts Lyon Arms Co.; Pasadena 
was second with 1,249. 

The next pistol tournament is scheduled 
for the month of April, with the army quali- 
fication course in mind. 


CANOE TRIPS IN CANADA 
ANADA, with its innumerable lakes, 
rivers, and streams, renders accessible to 

the canoeist vast areas of country possessing 
unequaled beauty. Away from the main 
waterways, winding through tree-shaded riv- 
ers, where fish are in abundance, negotiating 
rapids and camping overnight under cover of 
the forest, the angler or sportsman is afforded 
a most delightful experience. 

As a guide to those planning such a trip, 
the Department of the Interior at Ottawa 
has prepared a series of four booklets entitled, 
“Canoe Trips,’ covering the maritime prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario, and western Canada. 

Copies of the booklets can be obtained with- 
out charge from the National Development 
Bureau of the Department of the Interior, at 
Ottawa, upon receipt of particulars as to the 
area in which the applicant is interested. 
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The Unique Layout of the 
Peoria Club Range 


By L. E. Forses, Secretary 


HE Peoria (Ill.) Rifle and Pistol Club 

was incorporated in 1930. A board of 
seven directors was elected from the mem- 
bership of the club to serve for a term of 
one year. From these directors a president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer were 
elected. These, together with the executive 
officer, formed the executive committee. 

The board of directors saw the possibilities 
of developing a real live rifle club in the city 
of Peoria. With this in view they leased for 
a term of years a room approximately 40 feet 
wide by 80 feet long on the third floor of 
a building in the loop district. With the as- 
sistance of the membership the range rapidly 
materialized. 

A ¥%-inch steel partition 7 feet high was 
run lengthwise in the center of the room, 
dividing it into a range on one side, accom- 
modating eight shooting positions, and a club- 
room on the other side sufficiently large to 
accommodate the full membership. 

As shown in photograph No. 1 (on the 
left), at a distance of about 30 feet back 
from the targets, the steel plates were spread 
and set shutter fashion. This permits the 
members and guests to sit in the clubroom 
close enough to the targets to see with the 
naked eye bullet holes in the black, which 
permits them to follow the shooting on all 
targets in perfect comfort and safety. A wire 
netting was stretched across this opening to 
prevent anyone getting into the line of fire. 
A wife screen was also dropped down ap- 
proximately 3 feet to prevent. any chance 
ricochet from entering the clubroom. These 
shutterlike plates appear on the left side of 
photograph No. 2. Targets are handled in 
a rather novel but very efficient manner. 

Two large steel frames were constructed 
so as to hang on roller-bearing trolleys which 
run on two parallel tracks fastened to the 
ceiling. The tracks run the entire distance 


across the end of the clubroom and the 
range. The lower halves of these frames are 
covered with target cloth, and each frame 
equipped with eight heavy spring-steel hooks 
securely fastened for convenient hanging of 
the targets. This arrangement permits almost 
continuous firing with perfect safety. While 
one squad is firing the eight targets on the 
frame located in the range, the other frame 
is drawn out to the clubroom, where the used 
targets are removed and replaced with new 
targets. The frames are controlled by the 
range officer, whose desk on the firing line 
is connected to the target pit by phone. At 
his order the frames are transposed, and we 
are then immediately ready for the next 
squad. 

The target pit is partitioned off, and may 
be seen in photograph No. 1. The secretary’s 
desk is located here, where only officers and 
target operators are permitted. The targets 
after shooting are passed to their respective 
owners immediately after firing. They may 
score them on a convenient shelf or table 
which runs the full length of the partition. 

As the line of fire was directly in line with 
the sheriff’s office, it behooved us to put up an 
effective backstop. This was accomplished by 
bolting steel plates 3g of an inch thick into 
one continuous sheet 24 feet long and 11 feet 
high. This was set at an angle to deflect 
all lead downward into a convenient trough 
or bullet-catcher. To further safeguard from 
ricochet, a removable wood partition was 
built between the backstop and target. 

In photograph No. 2 may be seen the 
effective low-wattage lighting system that was 
made by arranging 25-watt lamps one above 
and one below each target. These lights 


have aluminum-coated reflectors on flexible 
tubing, which permits the focusing of both 
lights directly on the target, eliminating all 
shadows and _ glare. 


This whole assembly 
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was mounted on a portable steel frame 
carried on floor rollers, each light and mount- 
ing being protected by individual steel plates. 
This frame was constructed so that all plates 
and steel members are at an angle of. about 
35 degrees. The entire unit can be readily 
moved by two men to any position desired. 

For the standing position in rifle firing 
convenient rifle racks are lowered into posi- 
tion. These may be drawn up to the ceiling 
out of the way when using the range for 
firing other positions, and are very con- 
venient for resting rifles and also form a 
partition between each shooter. To the rear 
is erected the 60-foot pistol line of booths. 
These booths have 3/16-inch steel partitions 
and steel plates on the floor, with convenient 
folding shelf across each. These booths 
lessen the annoying muzzle blast very mate- 
rially and are a big aid to individual safety. 

Convenient prone-shooting benches covered 
with suitable pads are shown in photograph 
No. 2. Photograph No. 1 gives a general 
view of the clubroom with its comfortable 
seats and tables, where the ever-popular 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine can always 
be found. On the left are shown the indi- 
vidual lockers for each member, where he 
may keep his rifle, with a small compart- 
ment for storing ammunition and pistols, 
and a convenient rack for keeping the targets 
that he wishes to preserve. These are all 
arranged so that they may be locked with 
a single lock. 

Ammunition is dispensed by the honor sys- 
tem. A convenient supply is kept in the 
clubroom, accessible to all members who help 
themselves and deposit money accordingly. 
The cash box has never checked short. Keys 
to the club are furnished to the members, 
and they have access to the range at all 
times. This has proven very popular. 

An index-card system is kept of all scores 
shot during the regular shooting period. 
These cards are 9 x 12 and are kept in 
boxes, from which they are taken and clipped 
to the squad boards when the member is 
shooting. These boards will be noted in 
photograph No. 1 directly over the rifle rack. 
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Each member marks down his own score on 
these cards immediately after firing. From 
these cards the individual handicaps are 
worked out for use in our Industrial Rifle 
League, which is composed of ten teams, six 
men to each team. 

Our membership at the beginning of 1930 
was 38. Of these about the usual 20 per cent 
dropped out. Through an extensive cam- 
paign this year our membership stands today 
at 91, and allowing for a 20 per cent de- 
crease in 1931, caused by 1930 members 
dropping out, we expect to have 75 members 
to carry through the year 1931. 


COL. W. B. MARTIN 


ITH regret we mark the passing of 

another well-known rifleman, Col. W. B. 
Martin, of Elizabeth, N. J. He died, in 
the city of his birth and early education, at 
the age of 64. Colonel Martin, a veteran 
of the Spanish-American and World Wars, 
was a practicing dentist, but he also played 
a prominent part in local and State politics 
dating from 1912. In 1884 he entered the 
ranks of the National Guard, and was made 
a colonel last year by Governor Larson. In 
1919 he was retired from the Regular Army 
as a brevet colonel. In 1922 he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant colonel in the infantry 
reserves. 

Colonel Martin’s fame as a rifle shot began 
in 1901 and reached a peak in 1909, when 
he won a military championship. In 1908 
he was a member of the winning United 
States Olympic Team. In 1912 he was a 
member of the Palma Team that broke the 
world record. He has more recently been 
actively interested in the New Jersey Civilian 
Team and in promoting the shooting game in 
such fields as the New York and New Jersey 
Rifle Associations and the North Jersey Rifle 
League. 

The National Rifle Association joins with 
the host of riflemen friends of the late 
colonel in extending sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved wife and the immediate members 
of his family. 





INTERNATIONAL SMALL-BORE RIFLE 
TEAM CONTRIBUTIONS 


Amount of contributions previously received. . $35.00 
Southern bao monger = = and Revolver League, 
rt EMIS oh Aniki wie 6.3 'b.0 0 > 0 0'5.0 36% 66.50 
The Balboa Gun Stub, NL A. le. bie e s0. 25.00 
Henry W. Gerrans, Balboa, PE ey casts 1.00 





INTERNATIONAL TEAM CONTRIBU- 


TIONS 
Amount of contributions previously received $487.70 
S. J. Lawson, New London, Conn. ....... 2.00 
Dayton + Derby, Auburn, N. Y. ......... 1.00 
Charles H. Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa. 5.00 
Cc. R. K. “Swetman, Prescott, Ariz. ...... 5.00 
Levan W. Gruver, Orefield, Pa. ......... 1.00 
CORRECTION 


HE challenge entered in the February 

issue by the Lawrence Park Rifle Club, 
Erie, Pa., was incorrect. The challenging 
club is the Northwestern Pennsylvania Small- 
Bore Rifle Club, Roy A. Loder, secretary, 
403 West Eighth Street, Erie, Pa. 


CHALLENGES 


HE RICHMOND HILL RIFLE CLUB, 

of Richmond Hill, N. Y., issues a chal- 
lenge to any team for postal matches and 
nearby shoulder-to-shoulder matches. Con- 
ditions: teams of 10 men or less with high 
six counting, .22-caliber rifle, iron sights, 
50-foot N. R.A. targets, any position, pref- 
erably four, with 10 shots in each position 
for record. Scores to be used against no 
other team. Also two-man-team matches, 
any positions, with same conditions as above 
except sights may be iron or telescopic— 
Write to Alfred Schaefer, Secretary, Rich- 
mond Hill Rifle Club, 8428 123rd St., Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


SIOUX CITY RIFLE CLUB issues a chal- 
lenge for postal matches. Conditions: 10- 
man team, 10 shots prone, 10 shots offhand, 
5 high aggregate to count, 50-foot range, 
free rifle, free sight.—W rite to C. P. Burns, 
Secretary, 1405 M’Side Ave., Sioux City, 
Towa 


THE AMBOY RIFLE CLUB, of Conneaut, 
Ohio, issues a challenge for postal matches.— 
Mr. G. A. Smith, 170 14th St., Conneaut, 


Ohio. 


COMING EVENTS 


Central Kansas Rifle League has the follow- 
ing indoor team matches scheduled: Thurs- 
day, March 5, Holyrood rs. Geneseo and 
Little River vs. Bushton; Thursday, March 
19, Geneseo va. Little River and Bushton 
vs. Holyrood: Thursday, April 2, Bush 
ton vs. Geneseo and Little River vs. Holy- 
rood; Thursday, April 16, Geneseo rs. 
Bushton and Holyrood vs. Little River. In 
each match the first-named team is_ the 
home team, all matches are scheduled to 

start at 8 p.m. At the close of the season 

the fifteen high men will form a _ league 
team to meet teams from other parts of the 

State. E. J. Allen, Secretary, Central 

Kansas Rifle League. 


The Yakima Rifle Club of Washington has a 


.22 gallery postal match to be completed 
with the Huntington Rifle Club, of West 
Virginia, 10 prone, 10 standing, on Febru- 
ary 14, and 10 sitting, 10 standing, on 
February 28. All club members to shoot 
and five high men to be the team. This is 
also a Washington State Rifle Association 
match. H. A. Kenyon, 18 Chicago Ave., 
Yakima, Wash., is club secretary. 

The Annual Connecticut State Rifle Associa- 
tion Gallery Team Match will be held in 
the State Armory, Hartford, Conn., on 
March 7. 

The Connecticut State Pistol Shoot (.22 
caliber) will be held in the State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn., on March 28. Address 
Mr. E. E. Cooke, Meriden, Conn., for 


program. 





OFFICIAL BULLETINS —N. R. A. 
GALLERY MATCHES 


1—PRONE TYRO MATCH, 50 FEET, 
JANUARY 15 
(90 Entries) 

Conditiona—Open to tyros only; 40 shots for 
record at 50 feet, any .22 rifle, metallic sights. To 
the winner, a sterling-silver medal; second to tenth, 
bronze medals; percentage medals to all scoring 360 


NO. 


or better. 
No. Name and address Score 
.1. Velt Stafford, Lawrence, Kans. .. 400 
2. Emil P. Hergert, Woodhaven, N. Y. ...... 399 
3. W. B. Redfield, Downey, Calif. .......... 397 
4. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. ........ 395 
5. = E. Andrews, ‘Mason ee 395 
6. M. Deal, Fremont, Ohio ......... 394 
2 a: A. Lucas, SS 393 
8. Howard Baker, Washington, D. C. ...... 393 
9. Charles D. Fuller, Roswell, N. Mex. .... 392 
10. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. ..... 392 
11. Foster Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. 392 
12. Robert Wilcox, Washington, D. C. ... 8301 
13. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Abta., Canada .. 389 
14. Ralph Drake, Liberal, Kans. ............ 389 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


15. R. E. Leonard, Bristol, Tenn. ........... 388 
16. E. L. Trum, Sterling, eras 388 
17. Dewey Windnagle, Penn Yan, N. Y 387 
18. Harold Wolff, Peetz, Colo. ........ jv ptthcdes ae 
19. Jack Vetter, Winnemucca, Nev. 386 
20. Neil Baldwin, Spokane, Wash. ...... 386 
21. William F. Savoie, Delafield, Wis. 386 
22. J. H. Holmes, Boonville, Mo. .. 385 
23. Carl Keyman, Chicago, Ill. ....... 385 
24. Charles Haas, Richmond Hill, N. Y. . 385 
25. Arnold Hamstad, Turlock, Calif. ... a 
26. David Fallon, Jersey City, N. J. ... : 384 
27. Joseph Janner, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 383 
28. John Halloran, Bronx, N. Y. ...... 382 
29. Donald Dykes, Jersey City, N. J 382 
. Earl Mercier, Joliet, Ml. ........... 382 
- Amos E. Nickols, Winnemucca, Nev. aa 
. E. R. Burmeister, Canandaigua, N. Y. . 381 
3. George Teter, Fairplay, Colo. ... bsg A 
. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y. ... 381 
35. Russell Busch, Akron, Ohio ...... . 381 
3. Frank Rudnicke, Morris, Minn. . 380 
. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak. 380 
. Otello Ottman, Greenville, Ohio ... 380 
9. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. 380 
. Frank F. Hurst, Joliet, Il. .. 25 
. Kenneth B. Jones, Chanute, Kans. . 7 
2. Roger B. Rice, Worcester, Mass. ... » eae 
43. John R. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 377 
44. Alfred Schaefer, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 376 
45. L. L. Walker, Ellensburg, Wash. 7 
46. J. H. Daugherty, Dayton, Ohio ... 
47. Henry Block, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 
48. Kenneth Huff, Columbia, Mo. 





49. David K. Bragg, Worcester, Mass. 
50. B. M. Snyder, Hudson, N. Y. ...... 
51. Dorothy M. Stewart, St. Paul, Minn. 
52. Herbert Strecker, St. Louis, Mo. ... ‘ 
53. Henry Block, Sr., Jersey City, N. J 37: 
54. L. A. Bryant, Dayton, Ohio ...... : 
55. James J. O’Brien, Dayton, Ohio ; 
56. Ida Virden, Ellensburg, Wash. ¢ 
57. Harry G. Gussman, Dayton, Ohio ... 36 
58. Howard Albers, Richmond Hill, N. Y 368 
59. Edmund Merkle, Dayton, Ohio 367 
60. S. Q. Wing Chin, Worcester, Mass . 367 
61. J. P. Bambara, Chicago, Ill. .. : 365 
62. M. E. Nichols, Frankfort, Ind. 364 
63. Dr. Harold Benjamin, Jersey City, N. J 361 
64. Edwin Haskell, Worcester, Mass. 357 
65. A. R. Catheron, Worcester, Mass. . 355 
66. Earl S. Morrin, Dayton, Ohio ... : : 351 
67. Frank Drassal, St. Paul, Minn. ; . 351 
68. P. B. Unthank, Dayton, Ohio 350 
69. F. E. Hill, Dayton, Ohio 342 
70. John Wilson, Dayton, Ohio 339 
71. W. H. Black, Dayton, Ohio ae 337 
72. A. M. Bryant, Dayton, Ohio ...... . 334 
73. Alex Barna, Manville, N. J. Sree s 
74. Morris Druley, Dayton, Ohio apna ’ . 329 
75. Thomas North, Dayton, Ohio #25 
76. David Doggett, Dayton, Ohio 320 
DISQUALIFIED——-USED TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
77. Wendell Swanson, So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATE NOT RECEIVED 

78. Paul Forand, Jr., New Bedford, Mass. 

12 did not report. 

NO. 2—PRONE TYRO MATCH, 75 FEET 

JANUARY 15 
(22 Entries) 

Conditions.—Open to tyros only: 40 shots for 

record at 50 feet, any .22 rifle, metallic sights. To 


the winner, 


a sterling-silver medal; second to tenth, 


bronze medals; percentage medals to all scoring 360 
or better. 
No. Name and address Score 

1. Stuart R. Mudge, Salina, Kans. 400 
2. W. B. Redfield, Downey, Calif. ... 395 
3. Vaun Severson, Tonawanda, N. Y. 392 
4. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. .. 392 
5. Frank Lerchen, Jr., Eagle Rock, Calif. 389 
6. Harold Wolff, Peetz, Colo. ...... 389 
7. H. J. Schmidt, Pasadena, Calif 389 
8. Jack Vetter, Winnemucca, Nev. 3R8 
9. Robert Champlin, Lexington, Va. — ; 384 
10. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Albt., Canada 382 
31. Beer &. Andereon, Joliet, TH. ......+..... 382 
12. H. Evenhouse, Chicago, Ill. .... Ace . B81 
13. Amos Nickols, Winnemucca, Nev. 380 
14. Henry M. Otto, Chicago, II. 376 
15. Earle Brush, Youngstown, Ohio 355 

7 did not report. 

NO. 3—TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH, 
50 SEET, JANUARY 16 
(32 Entries) 

Conditions.—Open to tyros only; 30 shots prone 
10 shots each sitting, kneeling and standing, metallic 
sights. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all scor- 
ing 540 or better. ; 

No. Name and address Score 

1. Velt Stafford, Lawrence, Kans. ......... 587 
2. E. P. Hergert, Woodhaven, N. Y. ....... 562 
3. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. .. 561 
4. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alba., Canada .. 561 
5. Harry Riches, Silverton, Oreg. . . 558 
6. G. E. Andrews, Mason City, Iowa . 558 
7. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. 555 
6. T. Suseki, Menowie,. T. H. ...... 554 
9. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y. 551 
10. Ralph Drake, Liberal, Kans. ..... : 543 
11. Otelo Ottman, Greenville, Ohio ...... .- 541 
12. John H. Daugherty, Dayton, Ohio saat ee 
13. Alfred Schaefer, Richmond Hill, N. Y. . 587 





anata RUAN ti Hi aI Sa BIE 2 


<-> ge a ACHAT CREE tt 3 


MARCH, 1931 


Daas | 


i ’. Wolff, Peetz, 
. M. O. Dodge, ‘ 


. James O’Brien, Dayton, Ohio 

. W. M. Deal, i 
4 Smith, Chicago, 
. Edmund Merkle, 
. Lon C. Libecap, Dayton, Ohio 
2. David Doggett, i 


: . Hill, Dayton, Ohio 
5. John Wilson, 
. Philip Unthank, Dayton, 


6 did not report. 


aes lithe Saians. a76 bulls, 


4—TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH, 
FEET, JANUARY 16 


Conditions.—Open to tyros only ; 
10 shots each sitting, 
i To the winner, 
percentage medals to all scor- 


g and standing, 


FVD Ot he Se tS * 


bronze medals; 
540 or better. 


IS OSCOCS SCHR KKM MOR OOO AmAannnsaw 


» and address 
. C. Harry Krough, 
2. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, 
3. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Pmt hfe fd pt fet 
“1D Ole OLS 


5—INDIVIDUAL 
FEET, JANUARY 16 


(81 Entries) 


Ll Teor ore et Be 


Conditions.—Open } 
To the winner, a silver 
next nine competitors; 
380 or better. 


al, bronze medal 


“1-12 ® 


Name and address 


Minneapolis, 
M. A. Greathouse, 
. A. Schwarz, e 
+. Keene, W. Medford, Mass. 
Jack Kosmalski, Devils Lake, 
. S. J. Vitrano, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ralph Haines, 


Ot nd ie 


“Po le, Po. is cee 
Devils Lake, 


BR: 
Frank ‘Elwell, 
A. 8S. Bjornson, 
David McDougal, 
Primghar, Iowa ........-.-- 
South Bend, 


Cte 


ee ° 
ini lik Rn tS tht z 


Donald Gibson, 
_ S. J. Lanning, Sioux City, Iowa 
3 Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, 4 
A . Vavra, Columbia, 
m R. E. Louden, _ Butler r, 
Mason City, 


Clim Woe O% 


ronan oeyg 


Axel Sidenblad, 
a ny, Conn. 


to bo to bs te bo te 
Ot ge ote 


a 


Paul “Ww right, 
‘ , Des Moines, 

M. R. Netzloff, ‘Devils 
29. J. D. McNabb, Washington, 
Fairplay, Colo. 


ur 


teorge Teter, 
2. Sherwin Murphy, 
» Youngstown, 
. Maynard Turner, 
5. Howard Smith, 
5. Hugh Powell, 
- Busch, Akron, 
. Glenn Stotts, V 
. Sam Moore, 

. Jim Barlow, 

. Arthur Stacy, 
. H. Makielski, 
3. Richard Brown, 
. Samuel Hanford, Washington, 
5. W. Russell O'Neill, 
. Earl Woodward, Winnemucca, 
. William Collins, 
. C. K. Coble, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
. B. F. Leonard, 
. Gedrge Zimmerman, 
. Lee Edwards, 
2. Stuart Edmonds, 
3. Stephen Johnson, 
54. Frederick Kale, 
5. John T. Bell, 

56. Stephen Farkas, 
. Jack Vetter, 


Halstead, Kans. 


2 


BID Ue whom S 


Twelve Mile, 
Steubenville, 


Washington, 


Geaieapent Soa: ..... 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Wayne, Alba., 

South Bend, Ind. 

Hackensack, N 

South Bend, 

Winnemucca, Nev. 

, Plattsmouth, Nebr. ..... 
. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Sarman, Ft. F. F 

sl. Leo Kaufman, D 

Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. 

53. Clayton Teter, Hudson, a. 

34. Bernard Snyder, Hudson, N. Y. 

55. J. A. Conrad, South 

j i South Bend, Ind. 

Escanaba, Mich. ... 
Richmond Hill, 

. Gibson, Cherrydale, Va. oh 

Ellensburg, Wash. 

. E. W. Behrend, 

2. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, 

3. A. G. Couch, E 


Oo 


37. Philip Bruce, 
Alfred Schaefer, 


DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATE NOT RECEIVED 
74. Edward Kent, Dayton, Ohio. 


did not report. 


75 FEET, JANUARY 17 
(67 Entries) 
Conditions. —Open to all; 40 shots 


sights. To the winner, a silver medal, bronze medals 
to the next nine competitors; percentage 
all scoring 380 or better. 


Name and address 


RB: ©. Somes, Deer, Be. 6 nc vc ceess 
- Wm. Dallas, Hamden, Conn. ae 


. Joseph Peters, Jamestown, N. Y. 

— McDougal, Annapolis, Md. 
Carl DuNah, Pasadena, Calif. . 

S. J. Vitrano, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| iH. i. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 

. Oscar Anderson, Owen, Wis. ...... 

. M. D. MeVey, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. 8S. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio ........ 


- Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. 


. Joseph Bruggeman, Dayton, Ohio 
A. J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sam Moore, Annapolis, Md. 

. Rechter Olsen, La Grange, II). 

. James Kabat, Maywood, Ill. .... 

3s. John T. Bell, Hackensack, N. J. 

. David Smith, Towanda, Pa. 

. John G. Fall, Boston, Mass. ... 

. D. H. McCarrier, Cleveland, Ohio 
M. R. Netzloff, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


3. C. M. Stockman, Bedford, Ohio 


. H. M. Van Sleen, Gastonia, N. C. 


5. Howard G. Keene, W. Medford. Mass. 
3. Jack Kosmalski, Devils Lake. N. Dak. 


Marland Valentine, Philrdelphia, Pa. 
. Howard Smith, Oak Park, Ill. ... 


29. Herbert Jerreli, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


. Wm. Plamper, Cleveland, Ohio P 
. MB. Bele Gasteeis, WC... .. 


2. Wm. Schultz, Cleveland, Ohio 
3. Frank Wheeler, Chicago, Ill. 


. Henry Gussman, New Haven, Conn. 


ie eS 6G UND. eee 
36. H. F.. Johannsen, Chicago, iy ae 40 

7. John McDougall, Boston, Mass. ...... oa 
Ss 2: eS SS eae 


. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii 
. © ©. Maver, Beller, Pa. ....... 
Robert Wright, Butler, Pa. ...... 
A. J. Mondschoin, Brentwood, Pa. 


3. Paul St. Jean, Thompsonville, Conn. 


. Earl Woodward, Winnemucca, Nev. 


5. Lee Edwards, Bridgeport, Conn. 
3. George Zimmerman, Bristol, Va. 


F. Koelsch, Chicago, Ill. ee 
H. A. Decker, Poughkeepsie. 'N, , a 


. James Satava, Cleveland, Ohio ......... 
Earle Gardner, oO eee i 
Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alba., Canada... 


L. A. Herrington, Cleveland, Ohio 
G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
Jack Vetter, Winnemucca, Nev. . 
O. H. Schwanger, Middletown, Pa. 
John Sherkus, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATE NOT PROPERLY 


EXECUTED 
Ernest Viers, Louisville, Ky. 


DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATE NOT RECEIVED 


Edward Kent, Dayton, Ohio. 


9 did not report. 


NO. 7—INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH, 


50 FEET, JANUARY 17 
(45 Entries) 


Conditione.—Open to all; 40 shots sitting, 
sights. To the winner, a_ silver medal, 
medals to the next nine highest competitors; 
centage medals to all scoring 376 or better. 


Name and address 


E. M. Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa 
Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Axel Sidenblad, Morris, Minn. ..... aero 
David McDougal, Annapolis, Md. ..... es 


Donald Gibson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Howard Keene, W. Medford, Mass. 


E. R. Vavra, Columbia, Mo. ........ bees 
ee DORE, Mls. 6: 0.0.6:0:0' 00. 6. 0,0:0:0:0 6 es 
Sam Moore, Annapolis, Md. ....... 


Dan Burr, Riqua, Ohio 


’ Mrs. J. S. Wood, Anchorage, Alaska .... 
Oscar Seth, Portsmouth, Ohio ........... 


3. Howard Smith, Oak Park, Il. 


. W. A. Schwarz, Vancouver, Wash. 
5. Glenn Stotts, Vancouver, Wash. 
3. Stuart Edmonds, Penn Yan, N. Y. .... 
. Ralph Haines, Akron, Ohio ............. 
8. E. H. Skelton, Blackwell, Okla. ...... 
. Clayton Teter, Hudson, N. Y ara 


. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak. . 
. J. E. Donat, Bethany, Conn. 


. W. Russell O'Neill, Steubenville, Ohio ... 
23. Richard Brown, Twelve Mile, Ind. ....... 
. Bernard Snyder, Hudson, N. Y. ....... 

. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

5. M. O. Dodge, Ellensburg, Wash. ... 
. George Teter, Fairplay, GBlo. ........... 


Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y. 


29. G. A. Hughes. Youngstown, Ohio see 
. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. ............ 


b 35 bulls, ¢ 32 bulls, d13 bulls. 
NO. 6—INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH, 














31. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alta., 
32. Philip Bruce, Escanaba, Mich. 


35. Robert Graves, Hudson, N. Y. 
36. A. G. Couch, East Point, Ga. 


9 did not report. 


NO. 8—INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH, 
75 FEET, JANUARY 17 


(38 Entries) 


Conditions—Open to all; 40 shots 
sights. To the winner, a silver medal. 
to the next nine highest competitors; 


medals to all scoring 4376 or better. 
No. Name and address 


David McDougal Annapolis, Md. 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 


Jamce Kabat, Maywood, III. 
Sam Moore, Annapolis, Md. 
Wm. Schultz, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. Plamper, Cleveland, Ohio 
Frank Wheeler, Chicago, IIl. 


1S: Ot be OS 


x 


9. Techter Olsen, La Grange, Ill. 
10. James Satava, Cleveland, Ohio 
11. Howard Smith, Oak Park, III. 
12. Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio .... 

13. A. J. Mondschein, Brentwood, 
14. Carl DuNah, Pasadena, Calif. 

15. C. C. Harmer, Butler, Pa. ...... 
16. Lyle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 
17. David Smith, Towanda, Pa. 


18. Howard Keene, W. Medford, Mass. 


19. John G. Fall, Boston, Mass. .. 
20. A. J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1. F. Koelsch, Chicago, IIL 

2. Marland Valentine, Philadelphia, 
3. Wm. Dallas, Hamden, Conn. 
4. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
5. Jd. A. Hill, Butler, Pa. ..... 
6. J. W. Wallick, Elkhart, Ind. 
7. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alba., 
28. H. F. Johannsen, Chicago, IIl. 
29. C. M. Stockman, Bedford, Ohio 
30. Idyl Nipper, Chicago, Ill. .... 
31. Robert Wright, Butler, Pa. . 
32. John McDougall, Boston, Mass. 
33. Henry Gussman, New Haven, 


fo BO bo bo bo ho bo 


DISQUALIFIED—CERTIFICATE NOT 


EXECUTED 
34. Ernest Viers, Louisville. Ky. 
4 did not report. 


NO. 9—TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL 


50 FEET, JANUARY 
(18 Entries) 
Conditions —Open to tyros only; 


record. To the winner, a silver medal; 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all scor 


ing 320 or better. 
No. Name and address 
1. Ludwig Anderson, Wesleyville, 


2. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. 


3. Cyril Fetzner, Erie, Pa. ..... 
4. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. 
5. Ernest Barnes, Detroit, Mich. 

6. R. E. Woodward, Reading, Pa. 
7. EF. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. . 
8. Wm. Gustafson, E. Milton, Mass. 
9 2 

0 

1 

3 

4 


A. E. Denne, Jr., Salt Lake City, 


. George Jones, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Stanley Smith, Chicago, Il. “e 
2. Charles Fuller, Roswel, N. Mex. 
Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak. 
Alex Barna, Manville, N. J. 


4 did not report. 


NO. 10—TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL 
20 YARDS, JANUARY 2 


(14 Entries) 
Conditions.—Open to tyros only; 


record. To the winner, a silver medal; 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to 3 


ing 320 or better. 
No. Name and address 


1. Cecil Russell, Pasadena, Calif. 

2. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. 

3. Frank Hartman, Oak Ridge, Pa. . * 
4. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. . 
5. A. R. Mumford, Bogota, N. J. oe 
6. R. E. Mumford, Reading, Pa. 

7. George Jones, Bridgeport, Conn. 

& Harley Smith, Madison, Ohio 

9. Frank D. West, Des Moines, Iowa 

10. F. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARGETS RETURNED—UNABLE 
11. Dale Frazier, Honolulu, T. H. 
3 did not report. 


NO. 11—TYRO RAPID-FIRE PISTOL 


50 FPEET, JANUARY 
(6 Entries) 
Conditions.—Open to tyros only; 


fire. To the winner, a_ silver medal: 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all 


ing 320 or better. 
No. Name and address 


1. Maynard Turner, Pasadena. Caif. 


2. George Jones, Bridgeport, Conn. 


3. A. E. Denne. Jr., Salt Lake City, 


4. Stanley K. Smith, Chicago, Til. 








33. Sgt. A. F. Sarman, Ft. F. E. Warren, 
34. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. ... 





bronze medals 





D. H. McCarrier, Cleveland, Ohio 

















30 
5. Dewey Windnagle, Penn Yan, N. Y. .... 321 
6. F. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. .........- 3138 


NO. 12—TYRO RAPID-FIRE PISTOL MATCH, 
20 YARDS, JANUARY 20 
(6 Entries) 

Conditions.—Open to tyros only; 40 shots rapid 
fire. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all scor- 
ing 320 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 


1. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, a . 875 
2. Frank Hartman, Oak Ridge, Pa. ...... 
3. Norman Glossbrenner, Yakima, Wash. 
4. F. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. 

5. A. M. Mumford, Bogota, N. J. .... ie 
6. George Jones, Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 290 






NO. 13—INDIVIDUAL SLOW-FIRE PISTOL 
MATCH, 50 FEET, JANUARY 20 
(21 Entries) 

Conditions —Open to all; 40 shots for record 
slow fire. To the winner, a silver medal; second 
to tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all 
scoring 340 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Frank J. Peters, Woodside, L. I., N. Y. .. 369 
2. Harry Menkel, New York City ......... 366 
3. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. ... 362 
4. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. .....-..- 358 
5. Alfred Hemming, Detroit, Mich. ........ 356 
6. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. ....... 351 
7. A. S. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. Dak. .. 349 
8. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. ...... 346 
9. Eugene M. Ludlow, Penn Yan, N. Y. ... 346 
10. M. R. Netzloff, Devils Lake, N. Dak. .... 342 
11. Kenneth Wright, Chanute, Kans. ......... 339 
12. G. F. Abbott, Anaconda, Mont. ........ 337 
18. Fred Jay, Gary, Ind. ........+.-2--++. 324 
14. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla. ........... 323 
15. A. E. Denne, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah .. 322 
16. Otto Meyer, Columbia, Mo. ...........+-. 320 
17. William Christophers, New York City ... 316 
18. Jack Kosmalski, Devils Lake, N. Dak. .. 309 
19. H. J. Buchholz, Gary, Ind. ............ 301 
20. Howard N. Smith, Chicago, Ill. ......... 299 
21. R. E. Woodward, Reading, Pa .......... 296 


NO. 14—INDIVIDUAL SLOW-FIRE PISTOL 
MATCH, 20 YARDS, JANUARY 20 
25 Entries) 

Conditions —Open to all; 40 shots for record 
slow fire. To the winner, a silver medal; second 
to tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals to all 
scoring 340 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. William Cook, Washington, D. C. ........ 376 
2. Harry Menkel, New York City .. ....... 87: 
3. James McCue, San Francisco, Calif. ..... 358 
4. Frank Peters, Woodside, L. I, N. Y. ... 355 
5. William Riedell, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. ...... 354 
6. A. 8. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. Dak. ... 354 
7. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. ....... 344 
8. Charles Colston, Rochester, N. Y. ........ 341 
9. G. F. Abbott, Anaconda, Mont. ......... 341 
10. W. Walter Marr, Washington, D. C. .... 339 
11. Kenneth Wright, Chanute, Kans. ....... 339 
12. George Olcott, Webster Groves, Mo. ..... 338 
13. A. R. Mumford, Bogota, N. J. ......... 337 
14. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. ........... 335 
15. C. Harry Krough, Bakersfield, Calif. .... 327 
16. William Christophers, New York City .... 326. 
17. Arlayne Brown, St. Louis, Mo. .......... 323 
18. Harry J. Black, Des Moines, Iowa ...... 817 
19. E. H. Stuerman, St. Louis, Mo. ..... — 
20. R. E. Woodward, Reading, Pa. .......... 312 
21. Philip Bruce, Escanaba, Mich. .......... 309 
‘22. Howard N. Smith, Oak Park, Ill. ....... 306 


8 did not report. 


NO. 15—INDIVIDUAL TIMED-FIRE PISTOL 
MATCH, 50 FEET, JANUARY 20 
(20 Entries) 
Conditions—Open to all; 40 shots for recor’ 
timed fire. To the winner, a silver medal; second 
to tenth, bronze medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Frank Peters, Woodside, L. I., N. Y. ... 389 
2. Eugene Ludlow, Penn Yan, N. Y. ....... 386 
8. Harry Menkel, New York City .......... 884 
4. Alfred Hemming, Detroit, Mich. ......... 882 
5. Kenneth Wright, Chanute, Kans. ........ 382 
6. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. ...... 882 
7. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. ...... 877 
8. G. F. Abbott, Anaconda, Mont. ......... 871 ~ 
9. OC. _—. Krough. Bakersfield, Calif. .... 368 

10. Grover Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ...... 868 
11. Otto Meyer, Columbia, Mo. ............ 865 
12. Roscoe Gray, Jackson, Mich. ..... ...... 863 
13. M. R. Netzloff, Devils Lake, N. Dak. .... 362 
14. Fred Jay. Gary, Ind. ................. 860 
15. ©. OC. Hullinger, Devils, Lake, N. Dak. .... 857 
16. J. B. Webb, Clearwater. Fla. ........ .. B54 

17. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls. N. Y. ....... 354 
18. H. J. Buchholz. Gary, Ind. ............ 852 
19. George Jones, Rridcenort. Conn .. ..... 350 

20. Howard N. Smith, Oak Park, Til. ....... 344 
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HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT N. R. A. CLUBS 
(All club members are individual members of the N. R. A.) 


SANTA Pauta RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Stuart, Secy. 
1245 Maine Street 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

Hoosier RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Jno. S. Michaelson, Secy. 
227 E. Ohio Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

OILFIELD RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. J. Andersch, Secy. 
Sunburst, Mont. 

SENECA RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Carl M. Snyder, Secy. 
1112 N. Front Street 
Reading, Pa. 

Gary Rattways RIFLE CLusB 
Mr. H. J. Buchholz, Secy. 
116 W. 45th Avenue 
Gary, Ind. 


LauREL RIFLE CLUB 


Mr. Walter S. Welch, Jr., Secy. 


Laurel, Miss. 
MONTICELLO RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Henry D. Block, Secy. 
130 Monticello Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
RIFLE CLuB OF SUPERIOR 
Mr. M. J. Arbuckle, Secy. 
Superior, Wyo. 
Swiss RiFreE CLus 
Mr. Isidor Ochsner, Secy. 
General Delivery 
Sumner, Wash. 
WoopLanp RIFLE CLuB 
Mr. J. S. Tallman, Secy. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


GREENVILLE RIFLE CLUB 


Mr. Otello Ottman, Secy.-Treas. 


Greenville, Ohio 

PECKVILLE RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Mr. John E. Bridges, Secy. 
Rear 341 Maple Street 
Peckville, Pa. 

Astoria RIFLE CLuB 
Mr. Wm. A. Bruno, Secy. 
35-13 Walcott Avenue 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 

Citizens RiFte Cus 
Mr. Frank F. Arnold, Secy. 
Forest City, Iowa 

GENEVA RIFLE AND Pistot CLus 
Mr. Donald L. Greene, Secy. 
29 Lyceum Street 
Geneva, N. Y. 


BLACKWELL RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. P. L. Wilbur, Secy. 
1100 S. Robinson St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
STANTON RIFLE AND PistoLt CLus 
Mr. D. S. Bailey, Secy.-Treas. 
P. O. Box 381 
Pittston, Pa. 


NICHOLS RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Jacob Hahn, Secy. 
Nichols, Wis. 

NorwicH RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Jesse Wightman, Secy. 
5 Hickory Street 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Harrer County RIFLte CLus 
Mr. H. C. Barrett, Secy. 
Anthony, Kans. 


A. C. SparK PLuc RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. J. A. Prophet, Secy. 
2427 Rascob Street 
Flint, Mich. 

WayNeE RIFLE AND Pistot CLusB 
Mr. Ward L. Garner, Secy. 
143 W. Main Street 
Wayne, Mich. 

SPEARVILLE RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Ernest L. Ogle, Pres. 
Spearville, Kans. 

GRAND MERE RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Ray H. Mongreig, Secy. 
Stevensville, Mich. 

R. anp H. RIFLE CLus 
C. T. Gallinger, Secy. 

8427 Frontier Avenue 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Houston RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB 
Dr. W. E. Lipscomb, Secy. 
Medical Arts Building 
Houston, Tex. 


FirtH City RIFLE CLus 
Mr. James R. Satava, Secy. 
11113 Mt. Overlook Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Geso RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Harry V. Black, Secy. 
Gebo, Wyo. 
ARROWHEAD GUN CLUB 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt Benjamin, 
Secy. 
San Barnardino, Calif. 
GusTINE RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. H. E. Becker, Secy.-Treas. 
Box No. 23 
Gustine, Merced Co., Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO TRAFFIC RIFLE AND 
REVOLVER CLUBS 
Mr. George Mildahn, Secy. 
923 Central Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 
BLUE BELL RIFLE CLuB 
Mr. Charles E. Larson, Secy. 
8119 Bancroft Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PON EEA TTT RQ Rt eee am 


SPRING VALLEY RIFLE CLuB 
Mr. A. B. Madson, Secy. 
Spring Valley,. Wis. 

LorpsBuRG RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Earl Kerr, Secy. 
Lordsburg, N. Mex. 
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WILL YOU GO? 


T HAS been suggested by some prom- 

inent shooters interested in the .22- 
caliber game in years past that if an 
International .22-Caliber Team were 
ever sent to England they were going 
along in a separate party to root for the 
team. National Headquarters is very 
much interested to know how many 
members of the Association would be 
interested in accompanying the team to 
England. It would not be necessary to 
take as much time for such a trip as 
the team members will be required to 
take. It is believed that a minimum of 
twenty-four or twenty-five days would 
be necessary. This will provide for pas- 
sage to and from England and for a 
week in England. Having ascertained 
the day on which the International 
Team Match is to be fired, members 
of the accompanying party could then 
take a trip of three or four days’ dura- 
tion through England and return to 
Bisley in time for the match. Or, it 
seems probable that if sufficient interest 
is manifest in this idea the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great Britain 
may be willing to open one or more of 
their competitions to the visitors from 
America, so that even though a man is 
not a member of the team he may have 
an opportunity to try his skill in some 
individual competition against the small- 
bore riflemen of Great Britain. 

Definite figures as to the expense of 
such a trip are not available at this 
writing, but as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained the cost would be about $300 
or $350, including all expenses. A 
coupon appears elsewhere in the maga- 
zine. Men interested in the possibility 
of making the trip to Great Britain, 
should they fail to make the team, are 
requested to fill out this coupon and 
return it to National Headquarters. 
Please do not write about the matter 
just yet, as we will communicate with 
you as soon as we have definite infor- 
mation relative to expenses, sailing dates, 
etc., if you will clip the coupon and 
mail it. 


BUTLER TO STAGE REGIONAL 
SMALL-BORE SHOOT 

HE Standard Steel Car Corporation Rifle 

Club, of Butler, Pa., through its pub- 
licity director, Mr. R. E. Louden, announces 
that the club will hold a four-day regional 
small-bore shoot over the new Standard Rifle 
Range at Alameda Park in Butler, May 27 
to 30. The program will include both re- 
entry and open championship events at 50 
and 100 yards, as well as a generous schedule 
of Dewar-course matches. 

The new Standard Rifle Range, which is 
level with a raised grass firing point, consists 
of thirty targets at 50 yards and the same 
number at 100 yards. Alameda Park, where 





the range is located, is a beautiful, natural 
park 3 miles from Butler. An interurban 
line with 15-minute car service connects the 
range with the city of Butler. The park 
contains excellent camping facilities, lunch- 
rooms, dining halls, cook kitchens, dance 
castle, concrete swimming pool, and other 
amusements for the children. Drinking 
water is supplied by mineral wells. The 
site is ideal for a week-end family outing. 

In commenting on plans for holding the 
tournament, Mr. Louden, who is also chair- 
man on arrangements, states that the shoot 
is backed by the Standard Steel Car Corpora- 
tion Foremen’s Club. He says everything 
will be arranged to make the rifleman’s visit 
in Butler one to be long remembered. It 
will not be necessary for shooters to go to 
Butler for the noon meal, as lunch will be 
served on the grounds. There will also be 
ammunition booths, where one can get his 
choice ammunition. Butler hotels will offer 
special rates to visiting shooters, information 
on which will be published in a later issue 
of the RIFLEMAN. 

Small-bore shooters from Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, and possibly New Jersey, 
as well as riflemen from every section of 
Pennsylvania, are expected to attend. The 
match will have the official sanction of the 
National Rifle Association, who will send a 
representative to assist in the conduct of the 
matches. Scores made in the several Dewar 
Course Matches will be given their proper 
weight as tryouts for the International Small- 
Bore Team. 

Pennsylvania shooters and riflemen from 
nearby States are cordially invited to attend 
Butler’s first regional shoot. 


A tentative schedule follows: 
MAY 27 

Registration, etc. All entries close at 4 
o'clock the day before the match, except 
May 30. Entries for that day close at noon. 
Range.—50 and 100 yards. 
Sights—Metallic and scope. 
Target fee—25 cents per target. 
Score.—Three high targets each day to count. 
Prize —Cash (ties divided). 


MAY 28 


Individual Championship (Dewar course). 

Match opens—8 a.m. 

Entries close -—1.30 p.m., same day. 

Post entry—3 p.m., same day. 

Entry fee-—$1; post entry, $1.25. 

Prizes —First, gold medal; second, silver, 
medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. Cash 
prizes, Class A and B. 


MAY 29 
Two-man-team Championship 
course ). 
Match opens—8 a.m. 
Entries close—4 p.m., May 28. 
Post entry—8 a.m., May 29. 
Entry fee-—$2 per team; post entry, $2.50. 
Prizes—First, gold medals; second, silver 
medals; third, bronze medals. 
Individual Championship (any sight), 50 
and 100 yards. 
Match opens.—1 p.m. 


(Dewar 
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Entries close-—4 p.m., May 28. 

Post entry—8 a.m., May 29. 

Entry fee—$1; post entry, $1.25. 

Prizes ——First, gold medal; second, silver 
medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. Cash 
prizes, Class A and B. 

MAY 30 


Team Championship (Dewar course). 

One or more teams from any club affiliated 
with the N. R. A. Five shooting members; 
captain, coach per team. 

Match opens.—8 a.m. 

Entries close—4 p.m., May 29. 

Post entry —8 a.m., May 30. 

Entry fee-—$5; post entry, $6 per team. 

Prizes—First, silver medals; second, bronze 
medals; cash prizes. 

All cash prizes will depend on number of 
entries in each match. 


N. R. A. DIRECTORS HOLD ANNUAL 

MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 9) 
the matter of participation of American teams 
in the International Free-Rifle Matches of 
1931, the sending of an American Small-Bore 
Team to England to participate in the new 
International .22-Caliber Team Match, and 
the participation of American teams in the 
rifle and pistol events of the 1932 Olympic 
Program. 

The Board agreed that no good purpose 
would be served by a continuation of the 
activities in the direction of International 
Free-Rifle Shooting. There is practically no 
interest in this country in this type of shooting. 
The equipment is prohibitive in its expense 
to the individual rifleman, and if the attempt 
is made to furnish the equipment for a team 
it is impossible to train enough men to make 
this type of international match of any value 
as a medium in the promotion of rifle-shooting 
in the United States. 

In the case of the .22-Caliber International 
Match with Great Britain the Board indicated 
its hearty support of this and similar inter- 
national events. 

For seven years the officers of the National 
Rifle Association have been endeavoring 
through every possible channel to have rifle- 
and pistol-shooting reinstated in the Olympic 
Programs. Col. Fred M. Waterbury, while 
President of the Association, was sent to 
Europe in order to be present personally at 
the International Olympic Conference several 
years ago. When the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America supported Mr. Jean Carnot 
for election as the President of the Inter- 
national Shooting Union it was with the under- 
standing that Mr. Carnot in that capacity 
would use his influence to have rifle- and 
pistol-shooting again made a part of the 
Olympic Program. Through the medium of 
personal contacts, correspondence, and cable- 
grams the effort has been carried on until at 
last it has been successful and shooting will 
again be a part of the Olympic Program in 
1932 at Los Angeles. However, shooters par- 
ticipating in the Olympic Games must be 
amateurs under the Olympic ruling. An ama- 
teur, under this ruling, is a man or woman 
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who has never participated in a shooting com- 
petition in which money prizes, no matter 
how small, have been awarded. It is not 
necessary that the competitor have won a 
money prize; if the money prize was awarded 
in the match in which he or she competed, the 
Olympic amateur standing is forfeited. The 
National Rifle Association is entirely out of 
accord with such a rule and will continue to 
make every effort to have what is believed 
to be a more sensible amateur ruling adopted. 
However, the rule stands at the present time 
and will be in effect for the 1932 matches. 
For this reason, it would appear as though 
an entirely new group of shooters, probably 
drawn principally from high-school and college 
ranks, will have to be developed during 1931 
and the early part of 1932, in preparation to 
represent the United States in the shooting 
activities of the Olympic Program. 

The present officers and additional members 
of the Executive Committee were re-elected 
for the coming year. The vacancy in the 
Board of Directors caused by the death of 
Mr. Stuart Scott, of New York, was filled 
by the election of Senator Harry B. Hawes, 
of Missouri, to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Scott. 


The Secretary was instructed by the Board 


to communicate with the widows of Mr. Scott 
and of Col. William B. Martin, of New Jersey, 
and express the sincere sympathy of the Board 
of Directors of the N. R. A. in the bereave- 
ment caused them by the death of their 
husbands. 

The question of National Rifle Association 
participation in the nation-wide celebration 
of the 200th Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington, under the auspices of the 
Congress of the United States, was discussed 
by the Secretary, and a motion was proposed 
and unanimously adopted under which the 
Board of Directors indicated their approval 
of some plan through which the N. R. A. 
would co-operate with the Congressional Bi- 
Centennial Commission in arranging for ap- 
propriate events and ceremonies throughout 
the United States during 1932. 

The President of the Association, Mr. 
Benedict Crowell, will, under the instructions 
of the Executive Committee, shortly appoint 
an International Match Committee, which 
committee will be charged with the responsibil- 
ity of selecting the team captains for the 
various 1931 International Teams and the 
personnel of the various teams. At the time 
of going to press, the members of this com- 
mittee have not been named. 

Two committees have, however, been ap- 
pointed to handle the details in connection 
with arrangements for the participation of 
American Rifle and Pistol Teams in the 1932 
Olympics. The Rifle Committee consists of 
Brig. Gen. M. A. Reckord, Chairman, Mr. 
Karl T. Frederick, Maj. L. W. T. Waller, Jr., 
and Mr. C. B. Lister. The Pistol Committee 
will consist of Mr. Karl T. Frederick, Chair- 
man, Dr. I. R. Caulkins, Brig. Gen. M. A. 
Reckord, Mr. Ray C. Bracken, and John T. 
Doyle. An additional member of the Rifle 


Committee will be appointed at a later date. 


“OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR 
"ROUND” 

Published by the Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago. 
336 pages, 6 x 9; cloth binding; 650 illustra- 
tions. $2. 

HE Popular Mechanics Press have just 
brought out their new edition of ‘“Out- 
door Sports the Year ’Round,” in which we 
find the most varied collection of articles it 

it possible to place within the covers of a 

book. 

Many hours could profitably be spent read- 
ing the ninety-odd items covered in its pages. 
Two splendid articles on camping are con- 
tributed by Messrs. Bob Becker and Earle W. 
Gage, in which they have very effectively 
ironed out those little difficulties that con- 
front the camper. Such items as camp re- 
frigeration, camp lighting, crude furniture, 
bedding, heating, as well as the all-important 
item of camp-site selection are covered. Mr. 
Gage in his article has even gone into the 
details of clothing for the camping trip. 

Those who pursue the finny sport will 
read with interest Stillman Taylor’s discourse 
on the art of bait-casting, in which he also 
covers the selection and care of equipment. 
Those who desire to make their own rods 
and accessories will find several valuable hints 
in these chapters. 

In the articles on taxidermy for the amateur 
is some information not so widely known and 
which the true sportsman can appreciate. 
The scatter-gun enthusiast will be deeply 
interested in the article “How to build 
good shooting blinds,’ while the discussion 
of the sporting rifle will quickly gain the 
attention of the practical shot. 

Water sports are widely covered with 
articles on swimming, diving, boating, and 
the building of diving towers, water slides. 
rowboats, aquaplanes, and backyard swim- 
ming pools. 

Winter sports, too, claim their share of 
attention in the book, with comprehensive 
articles on ski making and running, snow- 
shoeing, tobogganing, ice-skating, bobsled 
building, ice-boating and several suggestions 
on the construction of motor sleds. 

The foregoing paragraphs touch briefly only 
a few of the many articles, to which list 
such interesting items as archery, model air- 
plane building, miniature golf, etc., may be 
added. In truth, this book is a veritable 
encyclopedia, which will find a welcome in 
the sportsman’s library. 

THomas V. HALL. 
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MUSEUM AND LIBRARY AT SPRING- 
FIELD ARMORY, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 

T IS PROBABLY not as widely known as 

it should be that Springfield Armory has 
a valuable collection of military and other 
small arms, ancient as well as modern, which 
has special technical value. There is prob- 
ably nowhere else any such official collection 
of the several types of arms made at the 
National Armories and used by the military 
forces of the United States from the Revolu- 
tion to date. These, with many other ex- 
hibits of technical, historical, and sentimental 
value, are displayed at this armory in its 
museum, which is used by the armory per- 
sonnel, and is visited by several thousand 
In addition, the 
armory has in its library a number of vol- 


outside visitors every year. 


umes bearing upon the technique and history 
of small arms and small-arms manufacture, 
and it has also some important records of 
the history and work of the Springfield 
Armory from its establishment as a colonial 
depot in 1777. 

All members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation are asked to take note of these ex- 
hibits and to examine them when they are 
in the neighborhood of the arsenal; and also 
to remember that the armory has no funds 
to build up its collections, and would greatly 
appreciate contributions of any suitable ex- 
hibits, especially those of technical value as 
illustrating marked steps forward in the devel- 
opment of arms at any time during the past. 
It is also especially desirous of finding and 
acquiring the following special exhibits: 

U. S. flintlock smooth-bore musket manu- 
factured at Springfield Armory prior to 1799. 
One of 1795 manufacture if possible. 

U. S. flintlock smooth-bore musketoons man- 
ufactured at Springfield Armory. These had 
short barrels corresponding to carbines. 

U. S. flintlock rifles manufactured at 
Springfield Armory prior to 1837.  Particu- 
larly one manufactured in 1814. 

Quite possibly some members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association have articles or books 
of this kind which they treasure, but which, 
after their death, would be of no interest or 
value to the heirs, and it is suggested that 
Springfield Armory museum and library be 
named as legatee therefor in their wills. 

In the past very valuable contributions to 
the library have been made by Col. Stanhope 
E. Blunt and Col. Kenneth Morton. The 
donors’ names are inscribed in the books. 
Donations to the museum have been too nu- 
merous and too remote to recite them. Pres- 
ent practice is to acknowledge donations and 
to record the name ‘of donor. 

J. W. Joves, 

Colonel, Ordnance Dept., Commanding. 
Springfield Armory, Mass., 

December 12, 1930. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Biweekly Team Matches 


N THE opening match of the second series 

of five biweekly team events 86 teams in 
22 States and the District of Columbia made 
entry. Seventy-one teams submitted returns 
with 17 teams in the A Division, 26 teams 
in Division B, and 15 teams in Division C. 
In the prone and standing section of the 
match 13 teams completed their scores. 

In the A Group, consisting of the select 
prone teams able to turn in five-man scores 
of 480 or better out of a possible 500, several 
teams are listed below these figures. These 
teams were in the A Division during the first 
series of five matches, and, according to the 
conditions governing the contest, teams once 
placing in a division are continued in that 
division until such times as their scores war- 
rant higher classification rating. 

Five-man-team scores of 455 to 479 place 
a team in Division B. Again, in this division 
several teams were listed with scores below 
455, but in the preceding series they were 
rated as B Division teams and accordingly 
continued their rating in Division B_ until 
such time as their scores advance them to 
the rating of Division A. 

The boys’ team of Fresno High School. 
Fresno, Calif., establishing a new five-man 
team score for the contest, also led the A 
Group with a score of 499. The five-man- 
team scores are as follows: 


Robert Perkins 100 
Roy Wilkinson 100 
Waldo Coyle 100 
Stanley Warner 100 
Leslie Mason 00 
Total 4090 
Middletown High School, of Middletown, 


Conn., placed second with a score of 492, 
followed by the boys’ team of the Canon 
City High School, of Canon City, Colo., and 
the boys’ team of Western High School, 
Washington, D. €., with scores of 491. 

Three teams tied in the B Division for first 
place standing with scores of 479. These 
teams were those representing Deerfield Shields 
High School, of Highland Park, IIl.; the first 
team of the Turlock Union High School, of 


Turlock, Calif.; and the Waukegan Township 
High School, of Waukegan, Ill. The second 
team of the New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Ill., came second with a score of 477. 
Three teams were again tied for third place 
standing with scores of 476. These were the 
Knoxville High School, of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Malden High School's First Team, of Malden, 
Mass.; and the Stadium High School Boys’ 
Team, of Tacoma, Wash. 

In the C Division the second team of the 
Ridgewood High School, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
led with a five-man score of 454. The sec- 
ond team of Turlock Union High, Turlock, 
Calif., placed second with 452, followed by 
the Dundee High School Rifle Team, of 
Dundee, Il., with 451. 

The first team of the Kemper Military 
School, of Boonville, Mo., had its consecutive 
run of winnings broken in the prone and 
standing section of the matches when Knox- 
ville High School, of Knoxville, Tenn., a 
newcomer in the position matches, took first 
honors with a five-man score of 883. Kemper 
followed with 877, and Malden High School's 
Team, of Malden, Mass., came third with 875. 

In addition to the possible scores turned in 
by four members of the Fresno High School 
Team, Robert Glass. of Western High, and 
A. J. McGuire, of Kemper, also submitted 
possible scores. 

In the second match Fresno High School 
continued the pace, again registering a five- 
man-team total of 499, Possible scores were 
made by Robert Perkins, Leslie Mason, Stan- 
ley Warner, and Roy Wilkinson. The low 
ten-man score for the match was a 90. 
Western High School came up several notches 
to place second with a five-man-team score of 
403. Ardmore High School, of Ardmore, 
Okla.. also advanced to take third place with 
a score of 490. The three leaders for the 
second series are Fresno High with 600 points, 
Western High with 510, and Warren Harding 
High's first team with 420. For the two 
series Washington High and the Warren Hard- 
ing High tied up with 1,860 points. Fresno 
High is second with 1.560, and Middletown 
High, of Middletown, Conn., third with 1,430. 


Several changes came about in standing in 
the B Group. Turlock Union High’s first 
team and the girls’ team at Western High 
both submitted Division A scores of 480. 
Leading the B Division for this match these 
teams are listed in the A Group for the 
matches to follow. Malden High’s first team 
with a 479, and the Deerfield Shields High 
School, of Highland Park, IIl., and the Wau-_ 
kegan High School, of Waukegan, IIl., fol- 
lowed with scores of 478. These teams with 
the exception of Waukegan, have consistently 
turned in scores just under the line for ad- 
vancement, and it is expected that they will 
also make the select group of A Division 
teams in the near future. 

Coming to the C Division teams, Turlock 
Union High’s second team stepped over the 
line to rate as a B Division team in the next 
biweekly match, with a score of 456. Dundee 
High School, of Dundee, IIl., came second 
with 450, followed by the third team at 
Blodgett Vocational High, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
with 4406. 

In the position matches—prone and stand- 
ing—the first team at Kemper stepped back 
into the lead with a five-man-team score of 
880. Malden High came second with 871 
with Knoxville High, of Knoxville, Tenn.. 
third with 870. In the series to date Kemper 
is in the lead with 190 points, followed by 
Knoxville with 180 and Malden with 170. 
For the two series Kemper is well in the lead 
with 690 points, Malden is second with 610, 
and the first team of Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill., third with 480 
points. 

The number of possible scores increased 
considerably over those of the preceding match. 
In addition to the possibles sent in by the 
members of the Fresno team, James White- 
church of Ardmore High; P. McNeill, of 
Grover Cleveland High; Jim Butterworth, of 
Deerfield Shields High; Norma Nielson, of 
the Canon City High Girls’ Team; William 
Collins, of Western High, and John Gordon, 
Jr., of Ridgewood High, also turned in pos- 
sibles. Scores follow: 
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PRONE POSITION 


DIVISION A (480-500) 


» 
° 


ODAIAMP wre 


Team and address 


ye ee er 
. Western High, Boys, Washington, D. C. 
Ardmore High, Ardmore, Okla. .............. 
. New Trier igh, 1st, Winnetka, In. 
. Warren Harding Hi ‘h, ist, Bridgeport, Conn.. . 
. Evanston Township ste h, Evanston, Ill. 
Middletown High, Middletown, Conn. ......... 
Iowa City —— "Iowa Os. 0:5 e:6.0 #60 ate 
. Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 
10. Central High. Bridgeport, Conn. ............. 
11. Ridgewood High, Ist, Ridgewood, N. J. ...... 
12. Blodgett Vocational High, 1st, Syracuse, N. Y. 
13. Canon City High, Boys, Canon City, Colo...... 
14. Poly. Prep. Cty. Day Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 
15. Canon City High, Girls, oe City, Colo. 

16. Eastern ee Washington, Tar 

17. Richmond Hill High, Rat Hill, N. Y. 

18. Kingswood School, W. Hartford, Conn. 


DIVISION B 


- Turlock Union High, 1st, Turlock, Calif. ° 
. Western High, Girls, W ashington, f 


1 
2 
3. Malden High, list, Maiden, Mass. ............ 
4. Deerfield-Shields High, Highland Park, Ill. 
5. Waukegan High, Waukegan, Ill. ............. 
6. Knoxville High, Knoxville, Tenn. ............. 
7. Benita Union High, La Verne, Calif. 
8. Y. M. C. A., Ist, So. Bend, Ind. 
9. St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
10. Malden High, 2nd, Malden, Mass. ............ 
11. New Trier High, 2nd, Winnetka, Ill. 
. Omaha J. R. C., Omaha, Nebr. 
13. Bronxville High, Bronxville, N. 
14. Upper Darby High, Upper Darby, Pa. 
15. New Haven High, New Haven, Conn. 
16. = Harding High Jr. Var., Bridgeport, 
ee aa Pe ee So eee 
17. Lewis and Clark High, Spokane, Wash. 
a6. GContenl Eitgh, Bt. Poul, Mimm. ........0200.. 
19. Mahoning J. R. C., Youngstown, Ohio ....... 
20. Watertown High, Boys, Watertown, S. Dak. .. 
21. Blodgett Vocational High, 2nd, Syracuse, N. Y. 
22. Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. ............ 
23. New Trier High, Girls, Winnetka, Ill. ....... 
24. Morgan Park High, Morgan Park, Ill. .. 
25. Manistee High, Manistee, Mich. 
SEG SE eee 
27. Wilby High, Boys, Waterbury, Conn. ......... 
28. Watertown High, Girls, Watertown, S. Dak. 
29. Malden High, 3rd, Malden, Mass. ... an 
* Division A teams, week ending February. q. 


~ 
to 


DIVISION C 


. Turlock Union High, 2nd, Turlock, Calif.* 
Dundee High, Dundee, SRP AR eee 
Blodgett Vocational High. 3rd, Syracuse, N. Y 
Bad Axe High, Bad Axe, Mich. .............. 
Collinwood High, Cleveland, Ohio ............ 
Wilby High, Girls, Waterbury, a 
Ridgewood High, 2nd, Ridgewood, N. J. ..... 
. Cleveland High, Girls, St. Louis, Mo. 

ce ee, ©, A, 2nd, So. Bend, Ind. 
. Lineoln High, Girls, Salina, Kans. 
Pingry School, Oe St ees 
. Rising Sun J. R. C., Kohler, Wis. 

Y. M. C. A, 3rd, So. Bend, Ind 


SOSIS MBH 


— 
on 


Total 
Score Points Total points two series 
499 300 600 1,560 
493 270 510 1,860 
490 240 240 390 
489 210 270 780 
489 210 420 1,860 
488 180 300 1,250 
488 180 350 1,430 
486 150 150 910 
485 120 330 900 
484 90 90 450 
484 60 150 150 
482 30 60 780 
481 oa 240 1,350 
479 eon 150 150 
476 = Seis 950 
475 Pre. 90 90 
470 ~ she 810 
466 een oes 340 
(455-479) 
480 200 400 1,100 
480 200 340 340 
479 180 340 840 
478 160 360 960 
478 160 360 360 
477 140 300 300 
476 120 180 340 
472 100 100 600 
470 80 80 80 
468 60 140 490 
468 60 240 440 
468 60 120 120 
467 40 160 410 
466 20 40 40 
465 Jad whe oe 
464 ae 40 40 
463 er 26% 240 
462 ole See 350 
462 ee 
461 a oan Seas 
459 ee 100 280 
457 120 120 
457 100 100 
455 re 190 
454 90 
453 250 
448 ees 190 
438 80 80 
437 250 
(Below 455) 

456 100 190 190 
450 90 170 280 
446 80 140 210 
445 70 140 140 
443 60 110 110 
439 50 50 50 
436 40 140 140 
432 30 60 60 
428 20 30 80 
422 10 10 10 
412 ~~ ‘ acbteue 
406 
380 


DISQUALIFIED 


Longmont J. R. C., 
Division B team, week ending February 7. 


Longmont, Colo. 


(incomplete returns). 


TWO POSITIONS 


No. Team and address 
1. Hoey r Military School, ist, Boonville, Mo. 
2. Malden High, Malden, Mass. .............. 


3. Tessvite High, Knoxville, Tenn. 
4. Kemper Military School, 2nd, Boonville, Mo. 
5. Evanston sat ay oy Me a 1st, Evanston, Ill. 
6. Grover Cleveland High. St. Louis, Mo. .. 

7. Poly, Prep. Cty. Day Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8. Lewis and Clark High, Spokane, Wash. 

9. Central —_ CE ee 
10. Iowa City High, Iowa City, Iowa ............ 
11. Bonita Union High, La Verne, Calif. 
12. Kemper Military School, 3rd, Boonville, Mo. . 
13. Evanston Township High, 2nd, Evanston, [Ill 
14. Kingswood School, W. Hartford, Conn. 


Total 


Score Points Total points two series 
880 100 190 690 
871 90 170 610 
870 80 180 180 
859 70 140 410 
858 60 100 480 
853 50 110 400 
845 40 70 70 
837 30 40 270 
787 20 20 160 
785 10 30 30 
770 ja cas , 100 
764 owe 50 210 
754 eke ina alee 
743 





The first special service pin awarded for 
special achievement since our recent mention 
is now proudly worn by Rifleman Willoughby 
Sheane, a member of the Warren Harding 
High School Team, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
organizer of the Freshman Team at the school. 
The members of this team range in ages of 
thirteen and fourteen years and already ap- 
proximately fifteen qualifications for the inter- 
mediate awards have been turned in. 


“We are very anxious to have these medals, 
pins, and bars for presentation to the boys at 
the Anniversary Boy Scout Court of Honor 
on the 11th.” These words accompanied an 
affidavit for a quantity of qualifications won 
by the Scouts of Troop 3, Evanston, Ill. 
Throughout the summer season the boys are 
instructed at Camp Wabaningo, where the 
Junior Rifle Corps program was conducted 
for the first time in 1930. Instructor Bridges 
writes us that the boys are very enthusiastic. 
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INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
HE National Individual Championship 
dates have this year been extended 
through the month of May. In previous years 
the match was completed during the first two 
weeks of the month, but many of our mem- 
bers requested an extension for the reason 
that they were making preparation for their 
final school examinations and wanted more 
time to prepare for the match. 

With the exception of the National Indi- 
vidual Shoulder - to - Shoulder Championship 
fired at Camp Perry late in August, this is 
the last of the individual contests scheduled 
for the year. It comes at quite an appro- 
priate time, just at the close of a full term 
of instruction and firing, when members should 
really be at their best. 

Last year, as many of you will recall, there 
were more than 400 entrants in this event, 
and with the added time for firing there is 
every good reason to expect that more than 
500 of our Junior riflemen will compete for 
this championship. 

Most of our shooting members are quali- 
fied prone shots, and this match will be fired 
in the prone position only. The conditions for 
the match, however, require four strings of 
10 shots each. The entry fee for the match 
is but 25 cents, and entries will be accepted 
at this time. Special targets will be mailed 
all competitors, and gold, silver, and bronze 
medals will be awarded thethree high places. 

Every individual and club member of the 
Corps is a potential winner of the champion- 
ship. Thousands of members have had con- 
siderable experience in match competition 
through their team entry in the biweekly plan 
of team matches. There are also thousands 
of our members who have fired almost en- 
tirely for individual medal decorations. All 
of this shooting has made able contenders of 
every affiliated member for the championship. 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to—Any Junior, individual, or club mem- 
ber of the N. R.A. 

Targets—Official N.R.A.J.R.C. five bull’s- 
eye targets will be furnished for the match. 
No other targets will be accepted. The 
information requested on each target must 
be fully given. 

May 1. 

Targets in Washington—Not later than Junel. 

Conditions—Four strings of 10 shots each 
prone. A string must be completed the same 
day started. No sighting shots will be taken. 

Rifles—Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Sights—-Metallic. 

Distance—SO feet from firing point to target. 


Entries close— 


Entry fee—25 cents. 

Witness—If a club member, targets must be 
witnessed by the instructor 
appointed by him.- If an individual mem- 
ber, by a responsible adult. 


or someone 


Prizes—To the winner a gold medal; to second 
place a sterling-silver medal; third place a 
bronze medal. 
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FROM PRO-MARKSMAN TO MID- 
SHIPMAN 
By SAM Moore 


Last month we ran the first of a series 
of short articles contributed by Sam Moore, 
well known in the scholastic field of rifle- 
shooting and also regarded as a hero by the 
youngsters for his remarkable skill as a 
member of the Junior Rifle Corps. 

Having received the highest individual quali- 
fication in the Corps, that of Distinguished 
Rifleman, we now find Sam giving his best 
toward the organization of a rifle team: 

PART TWO 

O* MAY 14, 1924, Unit 2654 received 

its charter in the Junior Rifle Corps. 
but did not begin activities until my return 
from Camp Perry in September. During my 
first trip to the National Matches, I was 
most fortunate in meeting a former classmate 
of my father, Mr. Russell Wiles. The warm- 
hearted kindness with which he took me 
under his wing will always be a bright memory. 
In the two weeks I spent at the matches, I 
picked up more shooting lore than I had 
been able to gather in the preceding two years. 

When 2054 went to the firing line on the 
20th of September, there were only six men, 
and they were all different physical types. 
Rangy, easy-going Roland Dustin; square, 
steady Chester Adams; wiry, irresponsible 
Richard Hunt; frail, deliberate Alfred Ziegler; 
and diminutive, cheerful Richard Patey formed 
the outfit, and we spotted the opposition the 
other four of the authorized ten men in every 
match. Our five high were sufficient and 
we took nine straight in the prone position, 
and then the fun began. 

We -were required to shoot two, three, 
and four positions against other teams prone. 
We worked, but the scoreboard showed won 
12, lost 8. I thought the handicap system 
too severe and protested, with the gratifying 
result that we got nearly an even break 
again. At the end of the year we had 24 to $ 
chalked up, and were promised a trip to Camp 
Perry if we could win the National Champion- 
ship. 

That spring the competition grew harder, 
but we were improving all the time, and the 
coaching system seemed to work. Chet 
Adams had a stretch in the hospital and for 
16 matches we shot only five men, but no 
one fell down on the job. In fact, the team 
showed remarkable spirit, and we gradually 
acquired the winning habit. We took the 
National Boy Scout Championship in our 
stride, and pushed on to win the National 
Team Championship. In all we won 65 and 
lost 15 matches, and in 52 of these matches 
we had to overcome handicaps. 

During this period I did very little indi- 
vidual shooting, preferring to fire with the 
team. I joined the Boston Rifle and Revolver 
Club and shot the Offhand Medal Series. 
There were five medals, and five 50-shot 


strings were necessary to complete the course. 
The 493. with which I won the gold medal, 
established a new record. 

In connection with the National Rifle day 
celebration on June 6 I shot 1,500 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes, breaking the former world’s record 


of 1,095, held by Howard Burks. The elapsed 
time was 7 hours and 37 minutes, an average 
of 3.2 shots per minute, although the actual 
rate of fire sometimes reached 16. A week 
later I won the J.R.C. National Individual. 

That summer the team, with the exception 
of Chet Adams, went to Camp Frank A. Day. 
I had already spent six seasons there and had 
managed to introduce rifle-shooting to the 
program. We won the National Summer Camp 
Championship from Walter Stokes’ outfit by 
a small margin. 

In less than a year we had accumulated 
four national championships and a world’s 
record, and with the exception of match wit- 
nesses, with no direct adult supervision, Our 
greatest ally steadfastly avoided taking an 
active part, but cheerfully supplied me with 
unlimited ammunition and advice. Looking 
backward, it was not a system of coaching 
that put us on top of the heap, but the lessons 
in leadership learned from the  squarest- 
shooter and finest man I’ve ever met, my 
father. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CODE 


S ALL INDIVIDUAL and club mem- 

bers of the Junior Rifle Corps are 
required to memorize the Junior Rifle Corps 
Code of safety rules, it has been shortened 
and simplified. All members will now have 
little difficulty in getting a clear meaning to 
each section of the Code and to also prac- 
tice them whenever they handle the rifle. A 
clear knowledge and meaning of the Code 
will prove invaluable through life, not only 
when actually handling the rifle but when in 
company with others who are carrying guns. 
Every accidental shooting that ever occurred 
was caused by disregard for some of the 
various points mentioned in this Code. 
Memorizing it. understanding it, practicing 
and obeying it will make the program and 
sport of rifle-shooting one of the cleanest, 
healthiest, most satisfying and one of the 
safest sports in which anyone could possibly 
enjoy. 

THE CODE 

1. I will never allow the muzzle of my 
gun to point at anything which I do not 
intend to shoot. 

2. I will never load my gun when the 
muzzle is pointed at any part of my body 
or at any person, nor stand in front of any- 
body who is loading a gun. 

3. I will never cock my gun and pull the 
trigger for fun. 

4. I will never shoot directly at a_ flat, 
hard surface, a bottle, or similar object, as 
the bullet is certain to ricochet (glance) 
from it. 

5. I will never handle a gun without first 
opening the breech to be sure the gun is 
empty, and looking through the bore to see 
that it is clean. 

6. I will never carry my gun loaded ex- 
cept when hunting, and will then be sure 
that it is locked in the “safe” position. 

7. I will never shoot at a song-bird or 
harmless animal for sport and will always 
be sure that no wounded game is left to 
suffer. 
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8. I will remember that a .22-caliber bullet 
will travel three quarters of a mile, or 
through 9 inches of ordinary board, and will 
ricochet a long way across water. 

9. I will always put my gun muzzle first 
through a fence before I climb the fence 
and will climb over between the next two 
fence posts. 

10. I will always give my gun a thorough 
cleaning as soon as I am through firing. 


THIRD SERIES BIWEEKLY MATCHES 
HE third and final series of five biweekly 
team matches for the year will open with 

the match scheduled for week ending March 
21 and concluding May 16. In these matches 
ten members represent each team. The five 
high scores determine the team total in the 
prone section of the matches, and in the prone 
and standing section seven members consti- 
tute a team, the five high total scores to 
count for the team total. At the close of each 
match bulletins are published, listing the teams 
in their respective divisions with their ag- 
gregate scoring for standing in the three series 
of matches. 

It is easily realized that individual and 
team increase much more rapidly 
through active competition. Incentives for 
higher scores are provided in this plan, which 
allows for three distinct divisions in the prone 
section of matches, so that all teams compete 
among teams of their like shooting strength. 
As scores improve teams are automatically 
advanced to higher qualification and competi- 
tion. Newly organized clubs can better ap- 
preciate the possibilities of team competition 
and the biweekly plan of matches by sub- 
mitting their entry fee of $1 to cover all 
five matches and participate in this form of 


scores 


competition. 


EXPERT RIFLEMEN 
URDLING the intermediate stages for 
individual qualification leading from 

Pro-Marksman to Marksman, Sharpshooter 
and the possible 500 bars, 21 members have, 
during the past month, qualified in the Junior 
course for achievement with the rifle as Expert 
Rifleman. Continuing the course these mem- 
bers have but one more stage to complete 
in order to qualify for the highest individual 
honor in the Corps, that of Distinguished 
Rifleman. 
EXPERT RIFLEMEN 

Donald Smith, South Bend, Ind. 

George Allen, South Bend, Ind. 

Sam Gerard, Mishawaka, Ind. 

David Duncan, Woodbury, L. I., N. Y. 

Henry Diehl, St. Louis, Mo. 

Walter Y. Bakeman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jack Wicks, St. Paul, Minn. 

L. S. Larsen, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John M. Mathis, San Antonio, Tex. 

Rozier Bayly, Alexandria, Va. 

Walter Kreienheder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert Erxleben, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Joy, Tacoma, Wash. 

John Gay, Spokane, Wash. 

John W. King, Spokane, Wash. 

William Gough, Jr., Chanute, Kans 
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William Potseock, Chicago, IIl. 
Donald Hutton, Ames, Iowa 

G. P. Bentley, Wollaston, Mass. 

Ward Orvis, Vallejo, Calif. 

Jean Wagner, Huntington Beach, N. Y. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
IFLEMEN organized at Waukegan High 
School, Waukegan, Ill., under the in- 
struction of Capt. W. F. Magill, Jr., have 
made remarkable progress in the two and a 
half months of their membership in the Junior 
Rifle Corps. The group consists of 39 riflemen, 
and these members have qualified for 84 
decorations in the qualification course provided. 
In addition, a number have actively partici- 
pated in the Individual Scholastic Champion- 
ship, the Interscholastic Tyro Team Matches. 
and the Biweekly Team Matches now under 
way. 





A new camp—in fact, so new that arrange- 
ments for the site and construction have not 
yet been completed—has been added to our 
growing list. This camp will be directed by 
Mr. Loys R. Sessions, of Waxahachie, Tex., 
and will be known as Camp Tahkodah. Mr. 
Sessions’ knowledge of the great value of this 
character-building sport in the summer camps 
is readily shown by his plans to include rifle- 
shooting as one of his first attractions in the 
camp. From seventy-five to one hundred 
boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
years will attend Camp Tahkodah, and with 
the continued spirit of progress we will no 
doubt hear much from this club during the 
later months in the year. 





We are wondering how the adult members 
of the Elyria Rifle Club feel over the vic- 
torious margin of 17 points made by the 
youngsters of the Ely Rifle Club in a recent 
four-position match. The Junior club, con- 
sisting of members under nineteen years of 
age, is instructed by Mr. H. M. Hurlbut, 
executive officer of the Senior group. 


Inscribed commissions as instructor in the 
N.R.A.J.R.C. have been awarded the fol- 
lowing throughout the past month: 

J. L. Young, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Theo. LeBaron, Chicago, IIl. 

H. I. Browne, Sapulpa, Okla. 

Herbert Hirschman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Robert Swisher, Kokomo, Ind. 

Lillian Alley, Salina, Kans. 

Richard V. Thomas, Chicago, IIl. 

R. H. Foley, Sterling, Colo. 

George Holden, Quincy, Mass. 

Richie Sierer, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

James E. Morrow, Caldwell, N. J. 

George S. Ames, Syracuse, N. Y. 





As an encouragement to members of the 
Senior High School Rifle Team of Watertown, 
Mass., Instructor M. C. Hamer is making every 
effort to gain the use of the local town-hall 
range. This range, built for the adult shooters, 
is 75 feet, with up-to-date equipment and will 
mean much to the youngsters, enabling them 
to purchase better rifles with the money now 
expended for the hire of the local armory. 





Two of our riflemen, James Butterworth 
and John Jefferson, members of the Deerfield 
Shields High School Rifle Team, of Highland 
Park, Ill., send out a challenge for postal 
competition in a two-man-team match in the 
prone and sitting positions, 50 feet, using iron 
sights. Inquiries may be directed to Rifleman 
Butterworth at the local school. 





A Junior Rifle Club instructed by Mr. A. 
M. Roberts, and sponsored by the Wellsworth 
Rifle Club, of Southbridge, Mass., is now 
under way with every boy brimming over with 
enthusiasm. The first few meetings of the 
club will be held in the local high school, 
where primary instruction will be given. In- 
structor Roberts advises that he has con- 
structed a sighting bar which will be used in 
giving each boy a thorough course before 
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taking him on the range for actual firing. 
Twenty-seven members have been chartered, 
and the adult club members are confident 
that they will get as much enjoyment out 
of the program as the youngsters. 





Riflemen at the Evanston Township High 
School, of Evanston, IIl., are so enthusiastic 
that every spare moment has been devoted 
to the regular club program, individual com- 
petition, and team matches with other groups 
throughout the country. This group is well 
represented by three teams in the Junior 
Rifle Corps Biweekly Team Matches, entries 
in the scholastic programmed matches, and 
also in a number of the individual champion- 
ship events under way. So proud are they 
over progress made in the prone and stand- 
ing positions of the last series of matches 
that they are entering with even greater de- 
termination to improve their scores and ad- 
vance a little closer to the goal. With this 
continued interest we have every belief that 
the team will return to its high ranking held 
some years ago. 


Ranking among the major sports such as 
baseball, football, basketball and the like, 
rifle-shooting is now listed as an_ athletic 
activity in the Essex Vocational School for 
Boys at Newark, N. J. Students will receive 
school letters for proficiency in shooting along 
with other recognized sports, and all matters, 
such as qualification for membership in the 
club, presenting of awards, and the financial 
affairs will be handled directly by the Ath- 
letic council. 

This encouraging step forward has‘ been 
brought about through the interests of In- 
structor Charles A. Bacheller, rifle coach at 
the school. Forty-five enthusiastic boys are 
lined up for membership in addition to a 
large waiting list. Such interest certainly 
has the prospect of a full program of activ- 
ities with the rifle at the Vocational School. 


THE GREATEST VALUE IN A .22-CAL. WINCHESTER RIFLE 
EVER OFFERED TO OUR MEMBERS 


MODEL 59 WINCHESTER .22-CAL. SINGLE SHOT BOLT ACTION RIFLE 


WITH LYMAN SIGHTS—SPECIAL LYMAN 42 RECEIVER SIGHT, 
IVORY OR GOLD BEAD FRONT SIGHT (SPECIFY WHEN ORDER- 


WITH LYMAN 
SPECIAL SIGHTS 


$7.95 
AND SLING SWIVELS 


ING) AND SLING SWIVELS FOR THE ARMY SLING. 
Winchester-proof barrel, gracefully tapered and full pistol grip stock. 
Handles .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges 
Rifled and Targeted by same method as WIN- 


interchangeably. 
CHESTER 52. 


1,000 MODEL 59 WINCHESTER RIFLES FOR 1,000 RIFLEMEN 


WITHOUT SPECIAL LYMAN SIGHTS AND SLING SWIVELS 


This rifle does not have the SPECIAL LYMAN SIGHTS AND SLING 
SWIVELS as the one pictured above but 4 SPORTING REAR SIGHT 
WITH SLIDING ELEVATOR AND LYMAN SILVER BEAD FRONT 


$7.95 
F. O. B. 
WASHINGTON 


816 Barr Building 


—. =e. As SeRVICE Co., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


"$3.95 


SIGHT. Has the same barrel and stock as the HIGHER PRICE gun and will fire all types of .22-cal. Rim Fire Cartridges 
interchangeably. EACH RIFLE CARRIES WITH IT THE WINCHESTER AND N.R. A. SERVICE COMPANY “GUARAN- 
TEE” OF ACCURACY AND DEPENDABILITY. 


Has 23-inch 


WITHOUT SWIVELS 
AND LYMAN 
SPECIAL SIGHTS 


$3.95 
F. O. B. 
WASHINGTON 
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The Police Revolver and Its Use 


By SERGEANT DE VILLE 


OME time ago there appeared an article 
S in the RIFLEMAN by Mr. Fairbairn, pistol 
instructor of the Shanghai Police. I looked 
(in vain) for a discussion on this article, 
because it presumably violates all the known 
tenets of revolver-shooters in general. As 
this gentleman points out, most pistol battles 
take place, not at 25 or 50 yards, but at from 
point-blank range up to 10 yards. I do not 
agree with him as to the superiority of the 
magazine pistol, but there is no doubt that 
the importance of quick double-action work 
has been slurred over by _target-shooters. 
In an emergency, where a second may mean 
the difference between life and death, there 
is no time to level the revolver and sight: 
it must be drawn and fired in one motion 
instinctively. 

What is important for the self-defense 
man, bank guard, and peace officer is not 
the ability to score 80 or 90 points at 20 
yards, shooting so-called rapid fire at 2 or 
3 seconds a shot, but to be able to put all 
six shots into a man-size or other large 
target in around 2 seconds, at distances up 
to 10 yards. If a man-size target is not 
obtainable, a plain sheet of cardboard about 
the size of an average man’s chest and ab- 
domen will do. One should practice draw- 
ing his gun from holster or outside over- 
coat pocket and firing in one movement. 
When he can put six shots in a target of 
this size in around 4 seconds at distances not 
over 8 or 10 yards he need not worry about 
himself in a pistol battle. As Mr. Fair- 
bairn says, actual hits in pistol battles at 
20 yards are few and far between. While 
plain high-speed discharge at one target is 
useful, it might be a good idea to practice 
at two or three as well. There are any num- 
ber of styles of practical shooting, and any 
man can decide which he thinks is best. 
Obviously, more targets will cut one’s speed 
down. 

As to the caliber for a police revolver, 
opinions vary. I believe that a police gun 
(for holster use) should be chambered for 
a cartridge of maximum punch, and so far 
there are two cartridges whose stopping 
power has never been questioned: the .44 
Special and .45 Colt. At present most of- 


ficers are armed with .38 Specials because 
the average man will learn to shoot more 


quickly with them. However, if instructors 
could be induced to forget about scores, 
bull’s-eyes, and 20-yard shooting, and con- 
centrate upon short-range work at large tar- 
gets, the bugaboo of flinching could be elimi- 
nated and the men be armed with guns hav- 
ing maximum stopping power. 

For those who can choose their own guns 
and do not care for a .44 or .45, an excellent 
gun is the .38 Colt Police Special with 2- or 
4-inch barrel. This splendid little pistol 
is small in frame and light, and can be 
drawn more quickly than any other gun of 
this or larger caliber, a feature not to be 
despised in an emergency. I believe that 
the 150-grain load is best in this gun, as 
the 200-grain load will slow down one’s 
speed, and it is doubtful if it is really much 
more effective. Probably it is about equal 
to the .41 Colt, a cartridge that has never 
been considered particularly efficient or pow- 
erful, and that is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
I believe that the best way of insuring maxi- 
mum shocking power in the .38 would be to 
load it with a properly designed hollow- 
pointed bullet of 100 or 125 grains. The 
trouble is, of course, not bullet weight or 
shape, but caliber; and I fail to see how a 
200-grain solid bullet will remedy this defect. 


THE OLD WEST SPEAKS 

HE Crockett (Calif.) Signal, a newspaper 

published in what is one of the nearest 
approaches to “frontier country” left in the 
United States, recently took a few well-aimed 
editorial shots at the effort of crime reformers 
to make the citizen who possesses a gun a 
criminal. 

“Despite laws in many States against the 
carrying and possession of firearms or con- 
cealed weapons by citizens,” says the Signal, 
“their possession and use by criminal elements 
continues throughout the country unabated. 
Further and more drastic laws against * * * 
possession of firearms are recommended fre- 
quently by legislators and others as reform 
measures. However, there is an appreciable 
doubt in the minds of many as to the efficiency 
of such legislation. * * * 

“Tf terrorizing of entire cities and sections 
of the country by machine-gun thugs and 
holdup gangs increases much more, it will 
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be necessary for American citizens to arm 
themselves on a wholesale scale. Then crim- 
inal gun-wielding activities will probably de- 
crease measurably. Surely further statutes 
drastically prohibiting the law-abiding from 
protecting themselves and their property by 
owning a revolver will not mend the situation.” 


NEW YORK POLICE WIN ANOTHER 
MATCH 
FTER-a number of unsuccessful efforts 
in arranging a pistol match between 
the Camp Fire Club and the New York City 
Police Department, the two teams got to- 
gether recently on the Camp Fire Club’s 
outdoor range at Briarcliff Manor. The New 
York City Police Pistol Team decisively de- 
feated the crack pistol team of the Camp Fire 
Club of America by the score of 1,374 to 
1,270. The match, which was fired under 
National Rifle Association rules, was followed 
by a dinner at the club. 
The regulation 25-yard target was used, the 
course being 10 shots deliberate, 10 shots 
timed, and 10 shots rapid fire. The scores 


follow: 
NEW YORK CITY POLICE 
Motorcycle Patrolman Adolph P. Schuber...... 278 
Sergeant Greeley, Police Academy ........... 275 
Motorcycle Patrolman Arthur Sackett ........ 275 
Patrolman Charles Migliorini ................ 275 
Patrolman Herbert Koehler, Police Academy... 271 
1,374 
CAMP FIRE CLUB 
errr eee MPS ree 265 
Paul Raymond ..... plik Nig ite 5-0 4 ae 
K. T. Frederick .. 254 
i i PN boeiscnnieaacsbeacene 247 
ke  - ear ee 2 
1,270 


POLICE PISTOL LEAGUE UNDER WAY 
IN OHIO 

HE first of a series of five matches for 

the championship of the newly-organized 
Suburban Police Pistol League took place 
recently at Battery B Armory, Lakewood, 
Ohio. Ten police pistol teams from the sub- 
urban district of Cleveland got together and 
shot it out. 

The crack Rocky River Police Team, which 
had previously met and defeated most of the 
teams that are now entered in the League, 
took first place for the night, rolling up 862 
points on the course of slow and rapid fire. 
Lakewood No. 1 Police Team placed second 
with 817 points; Cleveland Heights, 798; 
Lakewood No. 2, 724; East Cleveland, No. 
1, 709; Parma, 660; Bay Village, 509; East 
Cleveland No. 2, 507; Dover, 383. 

Patrolman Walter Von Haase, of Rocky 
River, was the high individual with 182. 
Patrolman A. R. Fellabon, Lakewood, 176, 
and Detective Edgar Clark, of Cleveland 
Heights, 175, tieing with Sergeant Al Cornish, 
of Rocky River, Patrolman Chester Waymier, 
of Lakewood, finishing fifth in the individual 
scores with 174. 

This league was organized through the efforts 
of Chief Gundar Robertson, Jr., of Rocky 
River, and Capt. Herman Lang, of Lakewood. 

A trophy will be awarded by the Klanke- 
Parr, Inc., to the winner after the five matches 
have been fired. 
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HARTFORD POLICE DEPARTMENT 

ORGANIZE REVOLVER CLUB 

ITH the approval of the Board of 

Police Commissioners early in Feb- 
ruary, an organization was formed which Is 
to be identified as the Hartford Police Rifle 
and Revolver Club. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Police Commissioner Russell L. 
Jones and Chief Garrett J. Farrell, who 
praised the decision of the men to form a 
club, which will improve the marksmanship 
of the men and promote the efficiency of the 
department as a whole. While interest in 
marksmanship with the revolver is not a new 
thing in the Hartford Police Department, this 
department having maintained a course of 
marksmanship for several years, yet this is the 


~~ 


Executive Committee 


8. Detective John Bout 





first real organization which the police officers 
of Hartford have signified their intention 
of joining, over one hundred applications 
for membership in the club already having 
been received. 

The following officers were elected to the 
newly formed club: Honorary president, Chief 
Garrett J. Farrell; president, Sergt. Thomas 
Rice; vice president, W. R. Ledwith; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Sergt. E. L. Dion; execu- 
tive officer, Lieut. H. J. McGann; executive 
committee, Detective John Bout and Patrol- 
men J. J. Egan and George Hernes. 

The club very shortly plans to become 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association, 
and steps are already under way to under- 


Chief Garrett J. Farrell, Honorary President 
2. W. R. Ledwith, Vice President 

3. Sergt. Thomas Rice, President 

4. Sergt. E. L. Dion, Secretary and Treasurer 
5. Lieut. H. J. McGann, Executive Officer 

6. George Hernes 
7. James J. Eagan 
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take the construction of a rifle and revolver 
range in Hartford. 

The Hartford Police Department in 1927 
sent its first representation to the Police 
School and National Matches at Camp Perry, 
Capt. Edward J. Langrish commanding the 
team which was sent to Perry at that time. 
It is interesting to note that the officers of the 
newly organized club were members of the 
first team going to the police matches at Perry. 

This being the Hartford Police Team’s 
first appearance at Camp Perry, naturally the 
old “buck fever” got hold of them, and they 
finished in eleventh place in the police match 
with a score of 966. However, each one of 
the officers went back to Hartford wearing 
the Individual Pistol Qualification medal which 
they had won before leaving camp. 

In 1928 the Hartford Team returned to 
Camp Perry, and while they again finished 
eleventh, they had brought their total score 
up a few points to 978. It was this year 
that the vice president of the new club, W. R. 
Ledwith, finished third in the Individual Police 
Pistol Match among 73 entries. 

Back again to the Police Matches in 1929, 
the Hartford Police finished in tenth place 
among 19 police entries with a score of 1,028 
This year the New York City Police Team 
won with 1,082. In the Individual Field 
Firing Match, in which there were 79 entries, 
Sergt, Tom Rice tied for first place with four 
other police officers: H. D. Fashbaugh, Mon- 
roe, Mich.; C. C. Shaylor, Portland Police; 
A. P. Schuber, New York City Police; and 
A. W. Hemming, Detroit Police—all five 
officers having scored possibles over the course, 
but due to the fact that some of the officers 
had to leave camp before the tie could be 
shot off, first to fifth places were decided by 
lot. Sergeant Rice secured second place, which 





gave him a silver medal. It was also this 
year that Sergeant Rice displayed his ability 
at using the Sub-Machine Gun, 
finishing in eighth place in this match. 

Not only did the Hartford Police Team im 
prove their position in the standing in the 
Police Team Match the following year by 
finishing in eighth place with a score of 1000, 


Thompson 


there being 20 entries, but they also took 
fifth place in the Sobel Trophy Team Match 
out of 13 entries. It was at the matches in 
1930 that the Hartford police officers showed 
their real sportsmanship by refusing to enter 
into the Match, it being 
fired for the first time in 1930 on the Langrish 
for a trophy presented by 


Langrish Police 
Limbless Target 
Capt. E. J. Langrish, Jr., of the Hartford 
Police Department, who was the’ designer of 
the target. This target has been used in the 
Police Marksmanship Course of the Hartford 
Department for several years, and naturally 
the members of the Hartford team felt that 
they would have an advantage over those 
who had not seen the target before, and there 
fore waived their opportunity for individual 


reward in this match 
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Revolvers and Marksmanship The Best 





Insurance for Policemen 


[Copy of Colonel Schwarzkopf's address, read be- 
fore the International Chiefs of Police Convention, 
Duluth, Minn., August 4, 1930.] 


HIS is an age of specialists, and it is 

the duty of enforcement officers to spe- 
cialize in their profession and excel in their 
specialization in exactly the same way that 
this principle applies in other professions. 
Our specialty is protection, and if we are to 
be successful in the protection of others, the 
first duty we have is to protect ourselves, 
that we may continue to retain all of our 
capabilities in the protection of others. This 
may appear to be an enigmatic statement, 
but it stands to reason that if we permit our- 
selves personally to be incapacitated, we are 
eliminating ourselves from the réle of pro- 
tector to others and are failing in our spe- 
cialty. Furthermore, if we are incapable of 
affording ourselves adequate protection, we 
are thereby admitting our incapability of de- 
fending or protecting others. 

One of the protective weapons of the en- 
forcement officer is his revolver, and it 
should be one of the basic requirements of 
every enforcement officer to be, not only pro- 
ficient in the use of this weapon, but also 
in response to his duty as a specialist in 
protection to develop his personal proficiency 
to that exceptional quality demanded by spe- 
cialization. There are a number of reasons 
for this: first, we must realize that a revolver 
is an instrument of death, dangerous not only 
to the one handling it but also to everyone 
else within a wide radius whenever it is in 
incompetent or untrained hands. As special- 
ists in protection, it is our duty to minimize 
the natural hazards surrounding this firearm, 
and through our own knowledge of the same 
and our compeiency in its use afford the 
maximum of protection to all within the zone 
of destruction of the weapon. Next, the re- 
volver when properly used is the best life 
insurance a police officer can have. There 
are many instances in the history and tradi- 
tion of the New Jersey State Police which 
bear silent testimony to this statement of 
fact, and in many cases proficiency in marks- 
manship alone has spared the lives of my 
Troopers. Again, a knowledge of such pro- 
ficiency on the part of police departments, 
when fully realized by the criminal element, 
has a far-reaching preventive effect and 
does much to simplify the work of the police- 
man and reduce the natural hazards of his 
profession. 

Furthermore, a knowledge on the part of 
our law-abiding citizens that we as their 
protectors are capable marksmen who do not 
jeopardize the safety of the innocent by- 
standers but who are a terror to the enemies 
of the law, arouses in the public an added 
respect and esteem for our service and an 
added confidence in our personnel. We are 
dependent upon the public for the necessary 
funds to meet our problems and advance 
with the times, and the greater the confidence 


we can inspire in the public the more sure 
are they to acquiesce in our efforts at im- 
provement and progress. 

Frequently I have heard advanced the 
argument that it is too expensive to train 
police officers in marksmanship, and many 
departments require, not only that their men 
practice on their own time, but also that 
they purchase their own arms, ammunition, 
and targets. This is a false idea. In the 
first place, the life of a man can not be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents, and 
if a policeman loses his life because of in- 
competency in the use of firearms, the con- 
science of his chief or of that authority that 
has stood in the way of his proper training 
in marksmanship must weigh heavily indeed 
upon him, and society should charge that 
authority with the needless death of the 
officer. Furthermore, competent policemen 
are only the result of specific training and 
years of experience, and to lose such com- 
petency from your force is, in each instance, 
a much greater loss than the funds which 
might have been expended in making pro- 
ficient marksmen of your personnel. 

Despite the general attitude that police 
officers should be super-human, the men in 
our service are only human beings and re- 
spond to the same emotions and psychological 
influences as all other human beings. A 
man’s success in his chosen work is largely 
influenced by the degree of self-confidence 
which inspires him to undertake the prob- 
lems with which he is confronted. Very often 
the assurance with which a task is under- 
taken measures the success which is attained. 
It is our duty as leaders of our subordinates 
to instill in them the self-confidence and as- 
surance which makes success inevitable. The 
more capabilities that we can develop in our 
subordinates, the greater will be their self- 
reliance and willingness to assume responsi- 
bility, and therefore, the greater will be their 
success. The greater their success, the finer 
will be the tradition of the department and 
the higher will be the morale of the person- 
nel. In this profession it is not enough to 
do what we are told, the way we are told. 
Daily occasions arise demanding activities 
unprescribed in regulations and beyond the 
call of duty. Before a competent response 
can be made to such situations, it is only 
human that the individual must have an in- 
spiration that drives him on to that greater 
effort which spells success and proves him 
a specialist. Psychology teaches us 
that personal power stimulates activity, de- 
velops assurance and self-confidence, and in- 
spires broader effort. The feeling of power, 
through the knowledge of the mastery of an 
instrument of death, and the subordination 
of the effect of that instrument to your own 
will is a mental training, a character devel- 
opment and an inspiration, which combine to 
make a highly desirable attribute in law- 
enforcement officers. Therefore, this train- 


to be 


ing in marksmanship has the added quality 
of developing character and morale in your 
personnel. 

In conclusion let me impress upon each 
one of you your own personal responsibility 
to your men. It is only by virtue of your 
orders that these men embark daily upon 
their protective duties,“and in response to 
these duties they are daily hazarding their 
lives. If they are killed or murdered, it 
was your order that placed them there to 
meet their fate. Therefore, it is equally your 
responsibility to protect them against that 
fate. It is your duty to satisfy yourself as 
to the ability of each individual under your 
command to meet those situations which you 
know are inevitable, to meet them as a 
specialist, trained and prepared for any pos- 
sibility and any probability. You must know 
that each one of your men is capable of 
meeting any situation and continuing, in his 
own security, to cope with it until success is 
attained. It is only after you have exhausted 
every opportunity of training, every phase of 
instruction, and every test of qualification 
that you may feel yourself exonerated from 
the dire results that often follow. When the 
innocent bystander is killed by the stray 
shot, and the officer has not been trained in 
marksmanship, your negligence is contribu- 
tory. When the valiant officer dies because 
of his inability to defend himself, you share 
the culpability. Yours is the credit for his 
success, but on your shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility for his lack of training and for 
the effects of his uncorrected incompetency. 

Police work is no longer a job, it is a pro- 
fession, a worthy profession, the work we 
love, and the pride of our achievements. Let 
us work shoulder to shoulder in the advance- 
ment of our chosen endeavor and build high 
a degree of proficiency and quality, that must 
raise our service to those heroic heights 
which will afford a fitting monument to our 
comrades who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in our service and who, through their 
sacrifice, have established those worthy ideals 
which inspire our effort. 

DETROIT POLICE INSTRUCTOR ADDS 
ANOTHER TROPHY 
iv PIGEONS could human actions 
and charitable deeds, Sergt. Max B. Wend- 
lodt, gun instructor of the Detroit Police 
Department, would stand forth as the most 
noble of heroes in their estimation. It was 
the sergeant’s unerring aim that has saved the 
pigeons that flock amicably in the downtown 
section of Detroit from the depredations of 
a marauding, rapacious hawk. 

The hawk had been preying upon the gentle, 
friendly pigeons for some time. Police Com- 
missioner James K. Watkins, as well as the 
citizens, didn’t like the hawk’s wanton be- 
havior, and so assigned Sergeant Wendlodt 
to exterminate it. The sergeant did 
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CALIBER .22 AMMUNITION, OLD STOCK 
HE supply of ball cartridges, caliber .22, 
old stock, as listed in the D. C. M. 
Notes of the February edition of the RIFLE- 
MAN, is exhausted. Hundreds of orders for 
the purchase of this ammunition were returned. 
There are several million rounds of ball car- 
tridges, caliber .22, short, new stock, avail- 
able for sale at $1.50 per thousand rounds, 
or $15 per case of 10,000 rounds, plus the 
packing charge of 50 cents for all orders of 
case lots and 75 cents for orders of less than 
case lots. This office has been informed by 
the Ordnance Department that this ammu- 
nition is in a highly serviceable state. This 
ammunition should help to solve many prob- 
lems of indoor firing due to the low cost 
at which it can be purchased. 


RETURN OF SHIPPING TICKETS 
REQUESTED 

ANY shipping tickets listing property 

shipped to rifle clubs from the various 
arsenals are still in the hands of such clubs. 
This office has made repeated requests for 
the prompt return of all shipping tickets in 
order that the copies which are to be sent 
to the arsenal may be properly executed and 
forwarded without delay. It is, therefore, 
requested that all club secretaries, or other 
responsible officials, make an exhaustive survey 
of the property records of their clubs in 
order to locate these missing shipping tickets 
and forward them to this office at once prop- 
erly executed. These delays not only cause 
this office a great deal of unnecessary work 
in sending out notices to the various clubs 
for the return of these shipping tickets but 
they also cause many delays in approving 
requisitions for these delinquent clubs. No 
additional supplies can or will be issued to 
any club until shipping tickets for property 
previously shipped have been received in 
this office. Co-operation on the part of rifle 
club officials will greatly expedite the ap- 
proval of requisitions for issues of supplies 
for 1931. 


ANNUAL RETURN OF PROPERTY AND 
REPORTS OF FIRING 

LANK forms for rendering the Annual 

Return of United States Property, and 

the Annual Report of Firing, were mailed 

to all rifle club secretaries on December 15, 

1930, with the request that these forms be 
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properly executed and returned to this office 
not later than January 1, 1931. Approximately 
500 clubs have to date failed to render the 
above reports as requested. Paragraph 106 
of “Army Regulations 850-100,” which regu- 
lates the issue of Government equipment to 
rifle clubs, specifies that, ‘failure on the part 
of any rifle club to comply with the foregoing 
regulations or with any others that may be 
prescribed by the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship with the approval of the Secretary 
of War for the use, care, preservation or 
accountability of any equipment issued to it 
by the United States will be considered suf- 
ficient consideration for the prompt with- 
drawal by the Secretary of War of the Gov- 
ernment property in its possession.’ The 
failure of these 500 clubs to render the Annual 
Return of United States Property and Annual 
Report of Firing is in direct violation of such 
regulations governing the issue of equipment 
and the rendering of the proper reports. 
Unless these reports reach this office before 
April 1, 1931, shipping instructions will be 
sent to all such delinquent clubs for the return 
of the Government property to an arsenal. 
If the failure on the part of rifle clubs to 
render these reports has been due to lack of 
interest in rifle marksmanship, the interests 
of all concerned could be better served by the 
return of this equipment to an arsenal, so that 
it would be available for reissue to a new 
and more active club. Every effort will be 
exerted during the present year to eliminate the 
moribund and inactive clubs, and to fill their 
places on the rolls of this office with new 
clubs which give promise of more active par- 
ticipation in rifle marksmanship. It is, there- 
fore, requested that, unless it is expected 
and desired that their club be stricken from the 
roll, these Returns and Reports be mailed to 
this office without delay. In cases where 
the forms have become destroyed or mislaid, 
duplicates will be sent from this office upon 
request. 


ISSUES FOR 1931 
URING the past month many inquiries 
were received from club secretaries rela- 
tive to the issue of supplies for 1931. In 
many cases the clubs had failed to affiliate 
with the National Rifle Association for 1931, 
and in others the club had failed to forward 
a properly executed requisition. This is es- 
pecially true of many rifle clubs in schools 
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and colleges, as the regulations require that 
the requisition, in addition to being signed by 
the proper club official, must also have the ap- 
proval of the principal or president of the 
school or college. It is believed that if secre- 
taries of clubs will follow carefully the in- 
structions printed on the various forms, much 
needless correspondence could be avoided, and 
that many delays in the filling of requisitions 
would be eliminated. Many of the clubs now 
on the waiting list in this office, which are 
eligible in turn to receive equipment, have 
not reaffiliated for 1931. As a result, these 
clubs can not be accepted as their names are 
reached, and no issues will be made to them 
until this office has been notified of their 
affiliation. The failure on the part of these 
new clubs to send in their affiliation dues is 
obviously delaying the receipt of equipment 
by them, as, in all cases where vacancies 
occur, the first eligible clubs on the waiting 
list are placed on the active rolls in this 
office and issued equipment. 


WINCHESTER SINGLE-SHOT MUSKETS 
PPROXIMATELY thirty rifle clubs still 
have in their possession one or more 

of the Winchester single-shot muskets which 
were formerly issued by this office to rifle 
clubs for the conduct of rifle practice. Nu- 
merous letters requesting either the return or 
the purchase of these rifles have been sent 
to these clubs. The failure on the part of 
such clubs to dispose of these Winchester 
muskets, in accordance with the instructions 
issued, has rendered them ineligible to receive 
further issues of supplies, and unless these 
rifles are disposed of in accordance with the 
directions which were formerly issued, ship- 
ping instructions will be sent to these clubs 
requesting the return of all Government equip- 
ment to an arsenal. 


MODEL 1903 FRONT-SIGHT 
ASSEMBLIES) 
EMBERS of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, in ordering front-sight assemblies, 
Model 1903, are requested to forward a sep- 
arate remittance of $1 to cover the cost and 
packing of these assemblies and an additional 
remittance in stamps, or any other form, in 
the amount of 8 cents to cover postage. Com- 
pliance with this request will expedite ap- 
proval of orders and hasten shipment. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 








Concerning Killing Power 


By ‘TOWNSEND WHELEN 


‘THIS is just a letter on the rifles I have 

seen used in deer-hunting this season 
here in Idaho. Two of them should be 
unlawful to use: the .25-20 and the .22 H. P., 
both good to cripple lots of game, far more 
than is killed with them. 

I was hunting the 8th of October with 
two boys. One had a .30-30 carbine and 
the other a .25-20, Model 92 rifle. I told 
him he had better go home and get a gun. 
He said, “Just show me a deer; I could 
kill any deer with this gun.” It was 
snowing hard; had been raining. We were 
walking around the mountain and I showed 
him a deer about 50 yards below us looking 
up at us. He shot, broke both its jaws; 
then three gut shots. The deer never ap- 
peared to be hit. It ran straight down the 
mountain after being shot. It then turned 
with its right side to me, still running. I 
was using a Krag. One shot through its 
neck did it; just a little hide holding its head 
on. I told that boy plenty, and just what I 
thought of a person who would hunt deer 
with a gun that is limited to jack rabbits 
and absolutely no good even for coyotes. 
I have tried them, hit plenty, but never 
got over one out of five. As you surely 
know, a coyote can carry plenty of lead. 

The next cripple I saw was from a .22 
H. P.; two shots standing, at, I should 
judge, about 250 yards. The deer did not 
move till the second shot; one was low, 
about 10 inches back of the shoulders, one 
about center, a gut shot. The man shot 
three times more while the deer was run- 
ning, but did not score. A man with a .270 
hit the deer in the back of the head, and 
there was no head left. Boy, that is a 
wicked gun; and if I were going to own 
only one rifle and reload, it would be the 
.270. I saw a cinnamon bear, and a big 
one, shot with a .270, and now I know that 
I would not back down from a bear with one, 
Alaska brown, or any other. Mister, that 
bear was a wreck! Shot from behind, going 
down a mountain, you should have seen it. 
Its insides—you could not tell what they 
had been. Of the heart, lungs and liver, 


there was not a piece left as big as my 
thumb; and where the bullet came out of 


its chest, it took its lower jaw off. Colonel, 
that is a real gun, and in the hands of a 
man that can place his shots, I do not think 
there is a better all-around big-game rifle 
made. I admit the .30-06 is hard to beat, 
but I am afraid we will have to admit it 
is beaten by the .270. Why, at 200 and 
300 yards the game drops before you hear 
the crack of the gun. 

Here are two shots I saw with a .30-30. 
The deer was standing in some brush with 
its head up looking at the hunter. He 
shot it in the chest a quartering shot, which 
came out behind the right shoulder. The 
deer turned and ran for about 200 yards, 
and stopped. He shot the second time 
just below its eye, and the opposite eye 
was shot out. 

My deer was running straight away from 
me at about 350 yards. It was hit near 
center. The shot cut up its lungs and liver, 
cut all the arteries off its heart, and made 
a hole about the size of a turkey egg 
where it came out of its chest. It ran 
about 50 yards, stopped broadside to me, 
then took two jumps up the mountain and 
fell. I was using the 180-grain Peters 
Protected Point on it, as I was out of 220- 
grain Western. If a deer can stand a slug 
like that, what business has one hunting 
them with a 60- or 86-grain bullet? 

The biggest buck I have seen killed was 
with a 92, .44-40, 3 shots, all hits. One 
would have been enough, but this man was 
a fast shot and a good one. 

Now about dolling up my Krags. I in- 
letted a pistol grip and a longer and higher 
comb on both of them, carved instead of 
checking them. Finished them with boiled 
linseed oil, and while I am no expert, I 
do not believe an expert could have done 
a better job. I straightened out the butt 
plate, put a piece under the toe, and then 
took a file and grooved the plate. I have 
never had a work shop. I was out in a 
camp when I did this work. The only tools 
I had were a coping saw, sandpaper and a 
pocketknife, and glue. It does not take 
long, but it is worth a lot of work. I copied 
my pistol grip from the picture of the 
54 Winchester. 








I am enclosing a lead bullet that I drove 
through my Krag; in fact, both of them. 
It was .311 unsized. I could not even start 
it in the barrel so I took my knife, and, 
all same lathe, trimmed it down. I know 
it is not perfect, but I had to drive it 
through the long Krag. The barrel is 
extra tight at the muzzle, then snug till 
about 6 inches from the throat, and then 
it is tight the rest of the way. The short 
one is just the same all the way through. 

I made a copper bead for the short Krag, 
with a Pacific peep rear. On the long one 
I cut off the front sight stud, put on a 
Pacific ramp and gold bead, and a Pacific 
rear peep. I never see any articles on 
the Pacific sights. Why? They are not 
nearly as expensive as the others, with no 
holes to drill; and they are as solid as 
the gun when they are on, and nearer to the 
eye than any other. Not having to drill 
and tap is a lot when it comes to putting 
on a sight, I think, and I do not see how 
a sight could be more accurate. 

Now about the Hi-Vel cartridges in a 
6-gun. Not me. Powder is a dangerous 
plaything, and I want to keep my hands 
and eyes while I have them. I saw plenty 
of what it would do during the war, and 
I am plenty careful with it. I examine the 
first few cartridges I shoot in a new gun, 
and if they don’t look good, I stop right 
there. 

I would like to have the readers of the 
RIFLEMAN know just what to expect hunt- 
ing deer with a light caliber. We should be 
humane enough to at least use a gun that 
will kill, or else not go out. It is no sport 
to know you have hit game that got away 
to suffer and die days later, and do no 
one any good. I don’t want to see even 
a bobcat or coyote suffer. I have seen 
too much of it, so if we can not carry a 
gun that we know will kill with, a shot 
placed any way near right, let us stay 
at home.—J. A. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I am ever 
so much obliged to you for your letter. It 
is a letter showing wide experience and 
good, sound judgment. It is the kind of 
a letter that helps me a lot. I get lots of 
such letters, and they are the things that 
make it worth while for me to keep on with 
my work, because they keep me realizing 
that I am working with a bunch of riflemen 
who believe in helping the other fellow. 
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Take the dope you give about killing 
power and the effectiveness of rifles. I 
get dozens of such letters—seldom as good 
as yours, however—each month, Of course, 
with all my work, I am not able to get out 
in the game fields oftener than every couple 
of years. But letters like yours make up 
for personal experiences. They let me know 
how various rifles and cartridges are per- 
forming, and what other fellows are think- 
ing about and wanting as a result of their 
experiences. These letters are so extremely 
valuable that I file them all, together with 
extracts from good articles and the best 
books. The file is an enormous one. It 
gives the truthful experiences of thousands 
of sportsmen, hunters, and riflemen. I call 
it my “killing-power” file. It is really an 
efficiency file. My own experience, the ex- 
perience of only one. man, is too small, 
too short to be really relied upon. But 
this file is the essence of the experience 
of the best and most successful hunters 
and riflemen of the world, and it is with 
its assistance that I am trying to advise 
N. R. A. members. I think that in the 
main I am thus able to give what is good 
counsel. 

In the matter of .20-20 and .22 high- 
power rifles, I can open this file and show 
you letters from hunters who have used 
these weapons very successfully on deer. 
But if you go over the whole file, you will 
find that they are merely the exceptions 
which prove the rule, for you will find 
that for every such letter there are fifty 
which absolutely condemn these rifles for 
deer, and their accumulated evidence ab- 
solutely damns them. In the vast majority 
of cases they merely wound the poor gamey 
little animals, and they go off to die in 
agony days later. No one who calls him- 
self a man or a sportsman should use such 
‘weapons on deer, or on anything larger 
than woodchucks, jack rabbits, turkeys, and 
such for which they are intended. A sports- 
man, a hunter, a man, should take just 
pride in clean, humane kills with the first 
shot, and only certain calibers and certain 
kinds of rifles are efficient for that kind 
of shooting. If there is anything that I 
hate, it is the term “small-bore crank.” 
Let us real riflemen and sportsmen place 
them just where they belong. 

I think the .30-30 is a much-maligned 
cartridge. It is the fashion these years to 
comdemn it. As a matter of fact, it is 
a real good deer cartridge—fine for this 
game, but really little good for anything 
else. From 1899 to 1904 I used it a lot, 
and in those days I was hunting a lot, too, 
all over the West and Northwest. As nearly 
as I can recollect, I killed about 45 deer 
with it, as well as several goats and one 
sheep, and at least 40 were killed dead with 
a single shot. Since then, messing around 
in the wilder parts of Canada, where the 
great majority of hunters, trappers, and 
guides use the .30-30, I have a lot of first- 
hand evidence, and it all goes to show 
that it is a very efficient deer cartridge, 
a very great wounder of moose, large bear, 
elk, and caribou, and not at all efficient 
or humane on these larger animals, and that 
an awful lot of goats and sheep are missed 
completely with it at 200 yards or over. 
Where it has failed to stop deer in the 
hands of a good shot, the range has almost 
always been 200 yards or over. Appar- 
ently, at that distance, it has lost its good 
killing power. I think, therefore, that 
we ought to class it as a 150-yard deer 
rifle. One of the troubles I have these 
days is to keep beginners from using the 
.30-30 110-grain hi-speed cartridge for deer. 
It is in the class with the .22 high power, 
entirely unreliable and unsportsmanlike. 
One should use only the cartridges loaded 


with 160- to 170-grain soft-point or hollow- 
point bullets. The .32 Special, .32-40 high 
power, .30 Remington, and .303 Savage 
rifles are so similar in killing power, ac- 
curacy, and trajectory to the .30-30 that 
anyone could shoot two or more of these 
calibers alternately for a lifetime without 
noticing any difference. 

I started in hunting when almost every- 
one used .38-40, .44-40, and .38-55 black- 
powder rifles on deer. Those were splendid 
deer weapons up to 100 yards, and still 
are. Particularly in regions where the 
forests are thick and long shots are never 
obtained, they are just as good calibers 
as any for deer. ‘Tihey are not heavy 
enough for really large game. 

In the last ten years 1 have been getting 
a whole pile of letters from men who hunt 
deer in more or less open country, where 
lots of shots have to be taken at from 150 
to 300 yards, or not taken at all. These 
men have a real complaint against the 
.30-30. It is not successful in their country. 
A whole lot of them have turned to the 
.250-3,000 Savage, and it has made a very 
wonderful and fully justified reputation 
as a deer rifle, particularly with the car- 
tridge loaded with the 100-grain open-point 
bullet. I have not used it myself on deer, 
but I have dozens and dozens of letters 
to prove that it is an extra fine deer rifle 
up to just about 250 yards, and not a single 
letter which really controverts this ex- 
perience. 

The .30-40 Krag and Winchester had their 
innings from about 1899 to about 1907, 
and these rifles are still with us. Until 
very recent years, the Krag was not avail- 
able, but the .30-40 Winchester used to be 
very popular indeed, particularly in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Alaska, and Yukon Terri- 
tory—that is, in country where animals 
larger than deer were common. It was 
always used with 220-grain soft-point am- 
munition, and unquestionably it was very 
satisfactory on all American game, as it 
still is. The long, heavy, soft-point bullet 
is an extremely satisfactory type as far 
as killing power is concerned. Its con- 
struction can be regulated so easily to give 
just the expansion desired, from the 220- 
grain .30-06 Western soft-point bullet, which 
will expand only on large and tough animals, 
to the .32-40 soft-point which expands 
easily on deer at low velocities. I have 
little data in my files on the killing effect 
of the sharp-pointed expanding bullets in 
the Krag, but there is a whole volume of 
evidence to show that the 220-grain .30-40 
soft-point cartridges made by Winchester, 
Remington, and Peters are perfectly satis- 
factory up to 250 yards at least on every- 
thing from deer to moose and grizzly. 
And, by the way, the bullet you sent which 
you forced through your barrel seems to 
show a diameter of .308 inch, but by its 
appearance it looks as though it had not 
upset fully to the bottom of the grooves. 
Probably it was too hard in alloy to ex- 
pand well. 

The .30-06 I am going to pass up. Enough 
evidence exists everywhere to abundantly 
prove its efficiency for any game on the 
American Continent. 

In the last three years there is one rifle 
and cartridge that is coming to the fore 
with a vengeance—the .270 Winchester 
Model 54. Apparently such quick kills and 
such sure hits at very long ranges are 
being made with it that the experiences 
with it in my file read almost like romances. 
There are reasons for it. At ranges over 
100 yards (ranges at which game is hit), 
it has the highest velocity of any of our 
rifles, and velocity is the one most important 
feature of all in assuring killing power 
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on soft-skinned game with three exceptions 
only—lions, tiger, and bear. For those 
three animals, weight of bullet seems to be 
equally as important as velocity. There 
is ample evidence in my file to prove this 
without any doubt. With this high velocity 
of the .270 goes flat trajectory, which is one 
of the factors which makes for sure hitting 
ability at long range. The other factor 
is accuracy, and this the .270 Winchester 
has to a very high degree. We have long 
considered the .30-06 to be the most ac- 
curate long-range hunting cartridge in the 
world. All it needs is for one to fire 
twenty or thirty groups at long range from 
muzzle and elbow rest with a .270 Win- 
chester equipped with telescope sight to con- 
vince him that it is absolutely on a par 
with the very best .30-06 rifles with .30-06 
sporting ammunition as to accuracy, if 
indeed it has not a little edge on the .30-06; 
or if one has not the ability to shoot groups, 
all he has to do is to visit the plant of the 
Winchester company and watch the groups 
that the rifle and ammunition testers are 
making there. 

You will notice that the .270 cartridge 
is one of the cartridges for which the 
splendid new N. R. A. type of Winchester 
Model 54 rifle is made. The enclosed cir- 
cular, gotten up especially for N. R. A. 
members and real riflemen, or those who 
want to become real riflemen, will tell you 
a whole lot about it. I have one of these 
rifles myself. I got it six years ago, the 
regular factory model, but I at once re- 
modeled it into a weapon exactly like the 
new N. R. A. type. I’ve used it ever since, 
and I regard it as my best big-game rifle 
today. It kills like a streak of lightning, 
and with it I can make sure hits at longer 
ranges than with any other rifle I have 
ever used. With the single exception of 
Alaskan brown bear, I think it is the very 
best rifle there is for all American big 
game, and with reduced loads, it is more 
suitable for small game than the .30-06 
because of its smaller diameter. 


COMPARING THE COLT .45 AND THE 
LUGER 
WOULD like you to give me your opin- 
ion as to which pistol is the best all- 
around gun—the Colt .45 automatic or 
the German Luger. Please compare the 
two.—S. P. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The Colt 
.45 is quite superior to the German Luger 
in many ways. The Colt is more reliable 
in its functioning and it is made so that the 
barrels can easily be replaced if worn or 
rusted, which is not true of the Luger. 

The Colt pistol is made in this country, 
and the parts can be obtained easily in case 
repairs are needed, whereas it is expensive 
and difficult to get parts for the Luger. 

The Colt pistol has a bigger bullet and 
therefore more shock power than the Luger. 
The Luger pistol has better balance than 
the Colt, and this is its one great ‘point of 
superiority. It is good looking and balances 
well. 

A bad thing about the Luger is that 
during the war a great many Lugers were 
assembled from scrapped parts, and in buy- 
ing one it is hard to be sure you are not 
getting one of these inferior guns. 

After considering all these facts, I should 
prefer the Colt. 


& 
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A RIFLE FOR JUST CHUCKS 


AM INTERESTED in a .30-06 Spring- 

field for woodchuck-shooting—that is, I 
want a Springfield to use for woodchucks 
and nothing else. I already have one of 
the N. R. A. Sporters with a B. & M. 5X 
Marksman scope, and I am wondering if i 
had better order another Sporter from the 
D. C. M. and send it to Fecker, and have 
the 8X Fecker scope with a 1%%-inch ob- 
jective mounted on it. The reason I want 
a Springfield is that my loading tools are 
for the .30-06, and I like this combination 
best of all. 

Now, the question I want to ask you is 
this: Do you recommend this outfit? I 
know that the N. R. A. Sporter is idealiy 
suited to the scope mount, and I do not 
mind the weight, as it will never be car- 
ried any great distance in this game--- 
woodchuck-shooting. 

I find that in my 3X B. & M. scope on 
long shots I can not be sure of them, as 
I can not see them well with the 3X. Do 
you think the above outfit would help me? 

Would you recommend a flat-top post 
reticule, medium or fine? I do not have 
any luck at all with cross hairs.—P. C. EF. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
been getting a great deal of valuable daia 
lately on telescope sights and rifles for 
them. I find after a great many tests with 
various rifles that the sporting type of 
Springfield exactly as issued, without any 
modification whatever, is by far the best 
rifle for a scope. Apparently, it needs the 
big, heavy stock, bulky forearm, and barrel 
band encircling the forearm to stiffen it up. 
Such a rifle excels all other rifles in accu- 
racy, and it even considerably excels the 
same rifle with a de luxe sporting stock 
such as our best gunmakers put on it. 
Without extra charge, you can now obtain 
this rifle tapped and drilled for the tele- 
scope sight blocks, and thus it is not neces- 
sary to send the rifle to Fecker, as you 
can screw the blocks on yourself. 

The Fecker telescope is the most accu- 
rate instrument we have for aiming the 
rifle. It is more accurate than other scopes 
because of its superior optical qualities, 
because the cross-hair reticule is at least 
1% inch per hundred yards more accurate 
than the post reticule, and because the 
Fecker Precision mountings permit more 
accurate and positive adjustment than any 
others. 

I rather doubt the advisability of the 
8-power glass, however, and would recom- 
mend the 6-power instead. The 8-power 
field of view is quite small to catch a 
woodchuck in quickly. If you focus and 
remove the parallax of the 8-power at 
200 yards, then the glass will be suitable 
for use from about 100 yards to infinity; 
but will be out of focus, wili have slight 
parallax, and will give eye strain at dis- 
tances shorter than 100 yards. With the 
6-power glass, you can focus and remove 
parallax at 100 yards, and it will then be 
perfectly satisfactory from 50 yards to 
infinity. 

I think you will find that this outfit will 
be more accurate than any rifle you have 
ever shot. 

I would advise you to give the fine 
cross-hair reticule a trial. While it is not 
suitable for big game, yet it seems ideal 
for woodchucks. All post reticules have 
a certain amount of aberration around their 
tops. You can see this when you aim at 
the bottom of a black bull’s-eye with them. 
The cross hair does not have this. 

If you want to reload the greatest num- 
ber of times, purchase Frankford Arsenal 
unprimed cases, or else Remington primed 
cases, and punch out the primers that come 





in them without firing. Then use only the 
Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primer, which 
you purchase through the D. C. M. 

I am rather of the opinion that the one 
best woodchuck load will be found to be 
the 150-grain Remington bronze-point bul- 
let (it is now made with gilding-metal 
jacket) and sufficient of No. 1147 powder 
to give about muzzle velocity 2,950 f. s. 
I think it will be quite a little more accu- 
rate than any 110-grain bullet, and have a 
flatter trajectory than the 110-grain bullet 
at muzzle velocity 3,300 f. s. 








KRAG BARREL LENGTHS 
WOULD like to know just how much 
may be cut from the regular issue Krag 

barrel, which is 30 inches, and still obtain 
maximum range and accuracy. 

It seems to be the custom to cut them to 
24-inch length. Can they be cut to 20- or 
22-inch length and still get maximum effi- 
ciency ?—O. F. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Strictly 
speaking, maximum efficiency in the Krag 
can only be obtained with a 30-inch barrel, 
because when you shorten the barrel you 
decrease the muzzle velocity about 15 f. s. 
for every inch you cut off, and as you 
reduce the distance between sights you in- 
crease the errors caused by small differ- 
ences in aligning the sights. 

Twenty inches is the shortest length that 
the barrel can be cut off to without seri- 
ously injuring the accuracy. The Krag car- 
bine has a barrel 22 inches long. From 
1903 to 1906, I shot on the Army Infantry 
Team, using the Krag rifle with 30-inch 
barrel. We averaged scores of about 47 at 
500 yards. The Cavalry Team, armed with 
the carbine, averaged scores of about 43. 

The Krag carbine, particularly with a 
Lyman or perfection receiver sight, is a 
thoroughly practical hunting weapon. With 
the military rear sight on the barrel, the 
distance between sights is so short that 
under hunting conditions the errors of aim 
become serious, and the carbine with these 
sights is not very satisfactory for deer be- 
yond about 100 yards. 


SHOTGUN POWDER IN RIFLES 

HAVE some du Pont shotgun smokeless 

powder on hand with no prospects of 
ever using it. A number of times I have 
read where some man has worked up a rifle 
load with this powder with good results. 
Now, I’d like to know if you could suggest 
a load for the Krag to use either the Ideal 
154-grain lead bullet or the 169-grain gas- 
check bullet, or any other bullet for that 
matter that will work. 

I don’t have the time myself to experiment 
with different loads and therefore have 
to ask others.—E. J. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). There are 
certain loads in which we can use du Pont 
shotgun smokeless powder fairly well in 
rifle cartridges, but as a general thing one 
needs to go very slowly about using this 
powder, because there are certain conditions 
under which it will not burn correctly, and 
other conditions under which it burns with 
dangerous pressure. 

Excellent loads for the Krag rifle are 
Ideal 154-grain lead bullet with 10.5 grains’ 
weight of this powder, the 169-grain gas- 
check bullet with 16 grains’ weight, and the 
150-grain old service full-jacketed bullet for 
the .30-06 cartridge with 18 grains’ weight 
of du Pont shotgun smokeless. You must 
be very careful that you do not by any ac- 
cident get two of these powder charges 


in one cartridge, as it would probably blow 
up the rifle. 
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LOADS FOR THE .25 NIEDNER SPECIAL 
JUST received a .25-caliber high-power 
barrel from Griffin & Howe that is the 

.30-06 Whelen necked. How many grains 

of No. 1147 powder using the 87-, 100-, and 

117-grain bullets are required? Also can 

17% powder be used? Please state amount. 

Can Pyro D. G. be used in this barrel; and 

if so, how much? Which is known to be 

the best powder for this gun? 

What is the over-all length of the car- 
tridges when loaded for the three bullets 
mentioned above? 

In Lyman’s hand-loading book, the over- 
all length of the shell when using the 87- 
grain bullet is 3.107. On examining the 
shell I find that only a small part of the case 
neck holds the bullet. Is that all right? 
Can I use the 117-grain bullet in this bar- 
rel? I use the Remington 87-grain. Are 
they all right? All these bullets are of the 
mushroom type open point—P. P. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The table 
of loads for the .25 (.30-06 necked) Niedner 
cartridge given on page 46 of “Ideal Hand- 
book” No. 29 is also correct for the so- 
called .25 Whelen cartridge made by Griffin 


& Howe. In addition to this, I would sug- 
gest the following loads: 

Grains No. Ft. sec. 
87-grain bullet ..... 47 1,147 M.V. 3,200 
100-grain bullet . 43.5 1,147 M.V. 3,050 
117-grain bullet ..... 2 1,147 .V. 2,900 
117-grain bullet ..... 38 1,147 M.V. 2,700 


These are maximum loads. Do not exceed 
them without very careful experiment, as 
suggested on page 38 of the “Ideal Hand- 
book.” 

Regarding the over-all length, or depth of 
seating of the bullets. All bullets should, 
if possible, be seated into the case to such 
a depth that when the cartridge is seated 
in the chamber the lands will just barely 
touch the bullet, making little, hardly dis- 
cernible, marks on the bullet—that is, the 
bullet should just barely touch the lands. 
It should not touch them so hard that the 
bullet will be seated deeper into the case 
when you put the cartridge in the chamber 
and close the bolt. This will give the best 
accuracy and the lowest pressure. Thus, 
the seating depth will vary with every make 
of bullet you use, and should be determined 
in the above manner. 

Notwithstanding this, every bullet should 
always be seated with its base at least .25 
inch below the mouth of the case—that is, 
it should have a bearing of at least .25 inch 
in the case for security and to make the 
cartridge air- and water-tight. All bullets 
will thus extend much farther out of the 
case than the crimping cannelure. 

If you don’t get fine accuracy with one 
make of bullet of a given weight, try an- 
other make of the same weight. Different 
bullets, and even different lots of the same 
bullet, differ greatly in their uniformity 
and excellence with which they are made 
and the accuracy they give. Buy your 
bullets only in small lots until you know if 
they are accurate in your barrel or not. 
About half the makes of bullets will be very 
accurate, but you can’t foretell in advance 
of a test which these will be. 

As a rule, No. 17% powder is best for 
the 87-grain bullet and No. 1147 for the 
117-grain bullet. 





A CHOICE OF RIFLES AND SCOPES 
HAVE shot a rifle and pistol since my 
Dad gave me my first lessons when I 

was about 9 years old. I went deer-hunting 
my first time this month with a modified 
Krag purchased through the N. R. A., 
which I equipped with a Pacific peep and 
King gold bead front. I shot Remington 
220-grain S. P. 
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The shot that got the buck hit in the rear 
and ranged forward, spoiling no meat. 

The Krag has an excellent barrel and 
is very accurate, but I want to get back 
to the old .30-06. As you know, deer hunt- 
ing in the mountains out here affords a 
variety of ranges. One of the men in our 
party, using a Noske 3X scope and Spring- 
field Sporter, got a nice buck at over 400 
yards. Incidentally, he is the leading shot 
in our club, and has hunted deer many 
years. I hardly like the .30-40 because of 
its relatively slow speed. 

The hunting scope seems to be the thing, 
as I see it, as it saves packing around 
binoculars, and aids in accuracy in good 
and poor light. The horns are surely hard 
to find at times, especially if in velvet, 
as you know; and if a scope is used it surely 
simplifies matters, does it not? 

I like the Springfield Sporter because of 
its smooth action, its weight, and balance, 
and its stock and accuracy. I do not like 
it for scope work because of the safety, 
and, with some scopes, the interference 
with the bolt handle. 

I like the Remington 30S because of 
the safety and bolt handle for scope work, 
and also because of the stock. I feel the 
action is not as good as the Springfield, and 
am uncertain as to the accuracy for club 
shooting. The gun chosen would also be 
used in the club matches from 200 yards to 
1,000 yards, and in turkey matches. 

In short, I want to get a .30-06 Sporter 
for hunting and club shooting, which can 
be equipped with a hunting or target scope. 
I am up in the air in the choice of a rifle, 
in the choice of a hunting scope, and in 
the choice of a target scope. I won’t be 
able to get them for some time, but will 
appreciate your opinion, as I want to be 
all ready for next season.—R, E. F. 


Answer (by Mr. Ness). It is true that 
in Western hunting the frequent oppor- 
tunities for a long-range shot make a rifle 
of the .30-06 class very desirable, with 
its long range, power, and comparatively 
flat trajectory. In the Krag the 220-grain 
bullet is the very best for use on game 
because in this rifle velocities that are re- 
quired to make lighter bullets effective 
can not be safely developed. On the other 
hand, the 220-grain ammunition has a tra- 
jectory high enough to completely miss a 
deer that is shot at over a range of 150 
yards when the rifle is adjusted for 300 
yards. It could be done, of course, by a 
trained rifleman who would be willing to 
constantly change the sighting adjustments 
as the range varied, or to correctly estimate 
the amount to hold over or under, using 
a plain flat-top post in a practical] hunting 
scope sight. 

The Model 30S Remington and the Spring- 
field Sporter are strictly modern arms in 
their proportions and appointments. The 
Springfield Sporter, however, weighs 1% 
pounds more than the Remington until the 
stock has been trimmed down, and can 
not be made as light as the 7% pounds 
weight of the Remington Model 30S and 
retain its full measure of effectiveness. 

I believe you can safely make your choice 
between these two weapons on the basis 
of the weight you are willing to carry. 
You would have to figure on a weight of 
10 ounces to 1 pound more in the Springfield. 
The fear of Remington accuracy inferiority 
for range use need not deter you; also the 
high bolt-handle lift and central safety 
lock on the Springfield do not entirely 
spoil this rifle for scope sight use. 

There are two classes of practical hunting 
scopes. The Remington Model 30S is splen- 
didly adapted for a wide-field, low-placed 
scope, which is to be the sole sight on the 


gun. In this class are the Belding & Mull 
Hunter scope and mount, and the Noske 
outfit, and either the Hensoldt or Zeiss 
large scopes attached with Western mounts. 

The Springfield rifle is as good as the 
Remington for the auxiliary scope sight. 
In Western hunting many shooters find it 
desirable to keep their metallic sights in 
place at all times, and when this is done, 
the scope can serve only as a secondary 
sight. It can be used very accurately, but 
not nearly as comfortably as the class of 
scopes above, placed in the lowest possible 
position without regard to metallic sights 
on the Remington Model 30S. For an aux- 
iliary scope sight you will find the small 
compact ‘models desirable, and the Zeiss 
Zielklein, or the Hensoldt Zielklein with the 
new objective lens windage adjustment will 
be perfectly satisfactory when attached with 
the Griffin & Howe double lever mount, or 
the Niedner mount. 

The addresses of the firms mentioned 
above are as follows: Belding & Mull, 
Philipsburg, Pa.; Griffin & Howe, Inc., 202 
B. 44th St., New York, N. Y.; Niedner 
Rifle Corp., Dowagiac, Mich. 


THE .410 SOLID TOO LIGHT FOR DEER 
D? YOU think that a 410-gauge shotgun 

loaded with solid-ball cartridges would 
have enough killing power for deer? I 
notice that a certain company which makes 
a .410 lever-action repeater claims that it 
ean be used for deer, and the Marble 
company says that a deer’s neck has been 
broken with one shot from a Marble’s 
game-getter .410. 

I have tried .410 solid ball in my .410, 
and find that, although the accuracy is poor, 
it should be good enough for deer at ranges 
up to 60 yards. However, I found that 
the penetration was not very good—about 
the same as a .22-caliber rifle—V. G. S. 





Answer (by Captain Askins). I think 
it would be a great cruelty to deer to turn 
a .410 on them loaded with solid ball. It 
would be very much like shooting the beast 
with one 00 buckshot in a shotgun. The 
striking energy would be little greater than 
that of a .22-caliber rifle, and as between 
this .410 and round bullet and the .22 Rem- 
ington long rifle, I’d take the .22, because 
you could hit where you held, and the .410 
might miss 2 feet at 60 yards. The neck 
of a deer might be broken, if you happened 
to hit! the neck just right, and the deer 
would be killed if hit in the head, but a body 
shot would merely sting the beast. 





A SHOTGUN THAT SHOOTS TOO LOW 
I HAVE a 12-gauge shotgun that is a very 

close shooter. It throws about 85 per 
cent in an 8-inch circle at 20 yards. All of 
them would be in a 10-inch one at the same 
distance. It shoots about 75 per cent, 
maybe 80 per cent at times in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. But at 20 yards the 
center of the shot charge is about 6 inches 
below the target, and at 40 yards it is 
about 20 inches below target (center of 
shot charge below lower rim of target). 
These conclusions are the result of careful 
shooting and more than a year of experience 
with this gun. 

So far as 





fit goes, it seems to be a 


fairly good fit except that it is a trifle 


muzzle heavy. The barrel is 36 inches long. 
I am aware of the fact that this is longer 
than necessary, and that I have 30- and 
32-inch barrels that are faster handlers 
and shoot perhaps as close, but I thought 
I would like this Long Tom for long shots 
at ducks, because of sighting radius. 

Would I get better results with black 
powder? 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


For eveifything with a shotgun from 
ducks and jack rabbits down to quail and 
dove, what length of barrel do you recom- 
mend?—H. B. C, 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If that 
gun of yours is a single barrel, which seems 
probable to me, put the barrel in a vise, 
well protected from marring, run a slightly 
bent rod down into it, and bend the barrel 
up. You can’t hit with that kind of a gun; 
so the only chance is to either bend the bar- 
rel, which won’t affect the shooting, or put 
on a raised back sight. You can put a 
sight on the frame with solder—just a flat 
sight—but that would carry your cheek 
away from the comb, more or less. What 
I would do with it would be to bend the 
barrel. The barrel is probably bent down 
now. 

The barrel of that gun is pretty long, 
but if you cut it off the pattern will be 
ruined for duck-shooting. 

I’d have no objection to shooting a barrel 
of that length on ducks. For general 
purposes a 32-inch barrel would be better. 
No, black powder wouldn't help any. Your 
barrel is shooting finely as it is, and the 
only thing needed is to make it shoot to 
center. The job of straightening a single 
barrel which has no top rib is not very 
difficult. 


A CHOICE OF HANDGUNS 
Witt you please assist me to decide 

between the .44-40 Colt New Service 
with 5%-inch barrel, and the .38 Super 
Colt Auto.? 

I intend, if possible, to enter as a ranger 
in the Forest Service either in this State 
or Alaska. 

I have owned at .45 Colt Automatic and 
a .38 Super, which I fired about 500 times. 
Their performance was perfect, and I enjoy 
shooting the .38 Super. It seems that the 
recoil comes straight back and does not 
have the whip up of a revolver, especially 
at rapid fire with a double-action revolver. 

I am a National Gnardsman in this 
State, and with the automatic pistols issued 
us we had several misfires and a few jams, 
but I am of the opinion that the ammunition 
was old, and the guns were not of the latest 
type. 

I owned a Smith & Wesson 6%-inch bar- 
rel for the .44-40, which was a very satis- 
factory gun except for the barre] kick-up 
at every shot; and firing fast double action 
it was hard to group your shots. 

Would the Colt have the same tendency? 
If so, would it be as bad, or worse? 

I like the automatic best if it is as rugged 
and as reliable, for the balance seems to 
just fit me and I like to shoot it better than 
any other Colt or Smith & Wesson I ever 
fired, and the New Service is the only one 
that I haven’t tried. 

I always clean and oil my guns as soon 
as I come in; but in the Forest Service 
this might not be possible. 

Knowing the above facts, which would be 
your choice?—R. E. D. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Of the 
guns that you mention I should prefer 
the .38 Colt Super Automatic. 

This gun by reason of its very high 
velocity has excellent shock power, and 
this shock power can be increased somewhat 
by the use of soft-point bullets which are 
sold for this caliber. 

The automatic pistol is rugged and reli- 
able, and, moreover, in case any part breaks 
or wears out it can be changed without 
the use of tools and a new part put in, 
which is not true of revolvers. 

In the .44-40 caliber the recoil is so 
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A Sedgley Springfield 
Sporter Rifle No. 


Illustrated 


The .30-06 cartridge is made in a wide 
variety of loads, adaptable for any type 
of game found in North America mak- 
ing this Seegley Springfield Sporter an 
all-around piece. 


Send for Catalog 


Expert Rifle and Gun 
Repairing 
High-Grade Rifles for Sale 
LOUIS D. JORDAN 
25 Shoreham Road New Haven, Conn. 


NEW 1931 CATALOG Iiiustrated 


Featuring stock blanks, butt plates, pistol grip caps, 
checking tools, gun bluing solutions, and a host of 
other items for the Amateur Gunsmith. 

For the rifleman and target shooter there are clean 
ing rods, cleaning solvents, sights, International butt 
plates, International palm rests, shooting glasses, 










and numerous other accessories. 
Send ten cents for your copy. 
HESTER NIKODY 
CLEVELAND, O 


Cc 
5703 BROADWAY 


KRAG OWNERS 


Blue prints and instructions giving exact method 
and measurements for changing magazine to flush 
type, reducing capacity by only two cartridges, 
50 cents. Can furnish complete parts, or will do 


complete job. 
FRANK BERR 
3212 West 98th Street Cleveland, Ohio 








great that either the Colt or Smith & 
Wesson will kick as you describe, and 
there is very little difference between the 
two calibers, though the Colt holds slightly 
steadier on account of being heavier. 


AN OBJECTION 


Editor RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned members of the N. R. A. wish to 
express their feeling against an item on the last page 
of your November issue, entitled, “‘A Good Shot.” 

It describes the shooting of a Boer in the Boer 
War. Readers of this item will recall that the Boer 
was lighting his pipe on a Sunday morning and was 
unaware of his fate. 

War abounds in such incidents, but the cold 
blooded discussion of the technical side of the shot 
published in Tuk AMERICAN RIFLEMAN we believe 
to be most detrimental to the development of shoot 
ing as a clean sport. The human side of the occur 
rence is such as to alienate anyone of civilized 
instincts. 

The publishing of this. protest 

SHELDON DICK, 

E. W. DIcKINsoN, 
JOHN JAMES CLARKSON, 
Harry N. CAMPBELL, 
POULTON WAUGH. 


is ¢ cordially urged 


Nore.—Though this letter is dated December 15, 


it did not reach us until January 27, too Iate for 
the February issue.-—Eprror. 
BEHIND THE SCENES AT N. R. A. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
(Continued from page 21) 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
an active Legionnaire and Secretary of the 
Associated Military Defense Council, place 
him in an ideal position to obtain maximum 
assistance for the shooters of America from 
practically all the important organizations in 
the United States which are interested in 




















Retails 
Complete at 











own factory. 
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You Too—Get a .22 “Hornet” 
Griffin & Howe ’Scope Springfield 


HE world’s best rifle for closed-season sport. 
Perfection for small game, varmints and tar- 
get. Upto250 yards its cartridge outshoots 
every high-power, small-bore ever known. Shown 
below . . . inexpensive, non-fouling. sensationally 
ace urate, the new .22 Super W.C. F., variously 
called the Wotkyns, Hornet, Perfected, Improved. 
We remodel exactly to suit you... America's 
finest gunsmithing. Telescope and mounting 
supplied, fitted or omitted, as you prefer. Price 
according to your order. 
For rechambering .22 L. R. Springfield for above 
cartridge, changing bolt and extractor, we charge 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., 








"65 


length 15% inches: drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches: pistol grip, 3% 
inches; high comb; han 
5 ood No. 48 rear sight 
| removable guard. Weight 7 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 
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Your big game hunters will want to know about this 
rifle, its deadly accuracy, its quality and its price. 


Specifications Springfield Sporter No. 1 
{sect ae Action, cal. 
stoc 


.30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting \ 


ely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels 
Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
46 pounds. Proof-tested at 70,000 pounds in our { 


Manufacturer 
Established 1897 
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Griffin & Howe’s new .22 
“Hornet” Springfield, the 
world’s best ’chuck rifle 








¥ Building in new .22 “‘Hornet’’ magazine, $15. 

. & H. .22 **Hornet”’ single-shot rifies built on 
AF rod Remington-Hepburn, Farquahson, 
Martini, or Ballard action . .. our action or yours. 
Prices on request. 


Griffin & Howe hand made special rifles, from 
.22 L. R. to .505 Gibbs, are unexcelled in the world 
for quality and accuracy. We make the best ob- 
tainable heavy match rifles, and lead in furnish- 
ing special telescopes and all iron sights. 


For prices, give full details. Catalog, circulars 
on sight and new .22 **Hornet,’’ FREE. 


Makers of Fine Rifles 


Best Custom Gunsmithing, Engraving and Stockmaking 


New .22 ‘‘Hornet” Cartridje—Actual Size 


A CLEAN GUN 


Means Better Shooting 


HOPPE’'S NITRO POWDER SOL- 
VENT No. 9 is anaidto accuracy. Rust 
and powder residue are unnecessary evils. 
Kemove them quickly and surely with No. 
9. And for fine mec use Hoppe's 
Lubricating Oil—it insures smooth oper- 
ation. At all dealers or write us 

Send 10< for No. 9 sample or 5c for 
thial can of oil. New Cleaning Guide 

REE. 












Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., Paiedcphts, Ps 


HOPPES NoQ 


Genuine Old English 
Beliahle Gun Bluving 


EBLUE your gun like new. Just obtain a 4-oz. bottle 
R of genuine Old English Gun Blueing, follow the direc- 





tions and in one hour you can restore your gun barrels to 
their original satiny. lustrous cold blue finish Used by leading 


postpaid, with full instructions. 


gunsmiths. Price $1.75 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, loc, 





national defense. His duties are such that 
individual members may not hear from him 
personally very often, but they are continu- 
ally feeling the effects and enjoying the bene- 
fits of the work which he is doing. He is 
just “the General” to thousands of shooters, 
legislators and Army people throughout the 
country. Incidentally, he is a real General, 
having commanded a Combat Regiment in 
France and a Brigade of Infantry in the 
Meuse-Argonne. 


202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
( One Block from Grand Central Terminal ) 





Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 
and Shotgun Accessories 


HE best and most complete line at prices 
beyond competition. The latest edition of 
my No. 8 Catalog shows hundreds of articles 
of interest to the rifleman. Over 2,000 of these 
catalogs have been sent out between November 


25 and December 8 and the return response is 
very gratifying. 


A Canadian gentleman writes: 

“IT am glad to be able to tell you that the 
catalog turned up this morning, and I was ez- 
tremely glad to get it. I don’t wonder at its 
being so popular, as it is good enough practically 
to be a book of reference.” 

If you have not as yet secured your copy of 
Catalog No. 8, send 12 cents in postage and one 
will be mailed you. 


P. J. O’Hare 


Largest Manufacturer and Dealer in Rifle 
Accessories in America 


552 Irvington Avenue 
Maplewood, N. J. 





$15 or More on Your Old Glass or Telescope 


Toapply on the new improved $35 Mirakel 7-Power, 7-ounce 
universal focus Prism Binocular See 


wMIRAK Ey Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen's write-up 

DaYLUX on this class in May, 1928, American 

einecuLAR Rifleman. A few used but guaranterd 
7-powers, $19.50. 


MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8-POWER, 
10-oz. Central Wheel and right eye-cap 
focus 150 yards held $37.50. 

Send for Price L ist 
We carry everything in Glasses and 


Guarantee Satisfaction. 
J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 
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If You Want to Win Some of the Sight Matches 
REMEMBER 


THE FECKER SCOPE 


has in it the same precision instrument workmanship, both in the 
optical and mechanical parts, that goes into all of our other precision 
instruments. 


There is nothing like Fecker equipment. The Fecker Scopes and 


Mounts are made at present with the same accuracy and precision 
with which they were made when first placed upon the market. 


Watch the winners—count them—hear them speak of their Fecker 
equipment—and be one of them. 

Fecker stands by with uniform quality, prompt and courteous serv- 
ice and with personal interviews at Sea Girt and Perry. 

Fecker appreciates the continued co-operation and support of rifle- 
men everywhere. 

Order your Scopes in time for the forthcoming matches. 


J. W. FECKER 


PITTSBURGH 14, PA. 








HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 


84 to 164 pages every month. 
Size 9x12 inches. Full of hunting, 
trapping, fishing and camping stor- 
ies. Regular departments on guns, 
coon hunting, fur farming, fishing, 
fox hunting, boating, dogs, questions 
and answers, etc. Fur markets and 
fur prices. All nicely illustrated. 








r 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER-—We will send you six recent All fo 


back issues and then one copy each month for the next 


Genuine Remington Sheath Knife 
$ 10 7% inches long. Blade of best quality steel 
six months, 12 big issues in all, and the genuine ae sround to a keen cutting edge. Imitation stag 


Remington sheath knife for only $1.10. Satisfaction handle. Fine for hunting, camping, trapping or 
guaranteed. Send in your order today. 


the tackle box. Leather sheath included. 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, -". _382So. Fourth Street, _.-. 











The “K-22” 


Outdoorsman’s Revolver 


Sturdy as a Tractor 


Designed for highest speed .22 long rifle ammunition; its recessed head 
space, a feature that will without doubt be widely copied later, protects the shooter 


Accurate as a Watch 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 


Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 
416 pages, 100 illustrations. 
With Frazer’s book, $7.50 delivered. 
Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
352 pages, 100 illustrations. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 

525 pages, 200 illustrations. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 
Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 
All seven of the above volumes, $23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 


Combination prices may be obtained only on 
orders placed direct with us. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 





BON D 
38 AUTOMATIC 
BULLET MOLDS 


Loading tools, molds, sizers, scales, 
powder measures, bullets, primers, 
and cases. 


Handbook and Catalogue 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
813 West 5th St., Wilmington, Del. 











from injury by burst cartridge heads and obviates possibility of the discharge of 
adjoining shells; while the chambers, burnished by our patented process, guarantee 


ease of extraction. 


It is a faithful copy of the world famous .38 S. & W. Military and Police Target 
revolver with all its rugged honesty, unequalled balance, pre-war workmanship and beauty 
of finish, crisp unchanging trigger pull; and, above al] else, accurate to the last degree. Its 
sturdy, adjustable, target sights with the Call Gold Bead front, make it the ideal arm for field, 
woods, or target range; while its weight, balance, and accurate, powerful, but inexpensive am- 
munition make it without peer for that unremitting practice needed to become a great revolver 


shot. 





SMITH & WESSON 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Send postal for full description and price 





$4 delivered. 


$3.50 delivered. 


$4.50 delivered. 


ssn nascent Tian 
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By Mrs. David P. Platt with 
EANBORE 






M*: PLATT’S remarkable record provides the first sensation 
of the indoor season. Her 235 x 250 at 20 yards is only three 
points behind the record for a .38 caliber revolver held by Dr. 
Calkins, and is better than the scores usually turned in by the best 


For the past two years Mrs. Platt has shot Kleanbore almost exclu- 
sively,and reports thatit has given splendid satisfaction. As herreport 
is in accord with those from most of our foremost marksmen, its cor- 
rectness can not be questioned. Kleanbore is the world’s leading 


red. 
red. 
red. ‘ 
i 
ed e 
shots in the world. 
ed 
ed. 
Composite of 25 shots in strings of 5, by Mrs. Platt 
ed. at 20 yards with Kleanbore .38 S.& W. Special os 4 a Fae a ° s 
OF a caaiess dolar © tamer CE ammunition. Shootit to win. Write for a descriptive circular. Address: 
on Revolver League Competition. Score 235 x 250 4 . 2 " . ° 
parse Sean: Banga mmere a rng St i Remington Ammunition Works, 830 Arctic St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


of the men’s record. 


0. < q REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 











































/ Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
| 
: 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
1 
@19%1 R_A Co, i 
NEW BANNERMAN CATALOG “ ” : 
al ter, 1931, Mustestel, 864 pages, showing antique syria by J. ~ rene New Improved Bullets 
and modern rifles, pistols, swords, etc. mailed written in a language we all understand. Al : : > 
for 50 cents. branches of Revolver and Pistol Shooting, De —_ Pee A pointe, Se — A —~ 
Book: “Springfield Shoulder Arms, 1795-1865" fense and Quick Draw thoroughly described. P th os ick pot i ub ae 
by Fuller, $4.50. if? a ae P the same ell-known infallible accuracy. 
’ Established 1865 Price $4.00 425 Pages Retail mail orders promptly filled. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS THE G. F. BOOK COMPANY Western Tool and Copper Works 
Military Museum—Salesrooms Box 452 Hartford, Conn. P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 
New York Cit 
‘Rt N ry ~ T " SK EE I 
GET SUPERACCURATE RESULTS 
’ _ . sc vr . 7 ‘ y 
THROUGH THE INDOOR MATCHES PATTERN CONTROL 
Become an expert ~ "aN ‘ Sar a) . 
marksman and for CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
lead the team on 
all stages of the : . a - 
hO- or 75-foot in- iy new Skeet Tube now included in 
door matehes. You — the set for attachment to the Cutts 
ean do it with Compensator allows the shooter to turn 
the aid of the The Lyman 488 Telescopic Sight offers the shooter the best possible in his best scores in the popular sport of 
Lyman ‘Telescopic scope value at a popular price, designed and produced with th . eam Skeet shooting There are six other pat- 
Sight with its precision as the sighting seopes in U. S Army and Navy Optical tern control tubes available—-Long rang 
scientifically de system by Bausch and Lomb provides brilliant pre gis) LAME me ahs tube No. 1 for use with heavy loads 
signed and mount Closely adjustable mounts. Three power. Complete with aT inte. d . long range No. 2; long range No. 3; full 
ed optical system mounting, $20 Send for free folder oo choke; moditied choke und General Pur 
4 Target stands out pose 
clearly and eye — , , , ’ 
strain is leasened {(Q> {9> jy G> G> In the words of h prominent shooter I 
is impossible to throw wild or bursted 
patterns * * * every pattern is a killing 
load.’ 









LYMAN !I7A 
YMAN @ ORO O 
WITH 8 INSERTS 


Micrometer Re- The Lyman Hooded Target Front Sight 
SIGHTS ceiver Sight No. used with 48 rear sights, gives shooter 
48 for best results eight different inserts for varying light 
with Springfield conditions. $2.50. Por Springfield, $4 


Rem., Sav., Win ; - : 
B.S. A., ete. No. 18 Sight Catalog Sent to You for 10 Cents 


mate $11.50 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATIONS 


- 90 WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD CONN, U.S.A 























You can shoot more and feel it leas with 
greatly reduced recoil, Send your gun t 
our factory for prompt service before the 





season opens Compensator for 
single barrel only, single-shot repeater 
auto. loading type. 

Free folder and prices on reques 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Comn., U. S. A. 


‘*Seven Guns in One”’ 




















Che Arms Chest 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT i Y hy 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
ge these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 

the disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for 
the acquisition of similar articles. 

Insertions are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per word, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser. Groups of letters and 
figures computed as one word. No advertisement accepted for 
less than $1. All advertisements must be accompanied by cash. 
No free insertions. Advertisements not accompanied by cash will 
be disregarded. Advertisements should be in publication office not 
later than tenth of month preceding issue in which advertisement 
is desired to appear. PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 








THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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We wish it definitely understood by all advertisers that the interests of 


Sp ecial Notice to Arms Chest Advertisers: our seadare are our chief concern, and in accepting advertisements it is 


implied understanding that the advertisers intend to shoot 
oper To such as do not intend to shoot straight we offer the suggestion that they will find it more profitable and in other ways more satisfactory to take 





their advertising elsewhere. 








FOR SALE SPECIAL WINTER BARGAINS—A few Model 
12 brand-new Winchester pump guns, 32-, 30-. 

HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- 28-inch barrel lengths, regular price $49.25, our 
nition, rifles, pistols, and checking up on telescope special price $39.95; very limited quantity Model 





sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 92 full-magazine takedown .25-20 Winchester re- 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave.. peaters at $21.95 while they last—all absolutely 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf new; brand-new Marlin takedown, .22 caliber re- 


peaters, take long rifle, long or short, wonderful 
WILL allow at least $15 on old glasses to apply bargain at $16.95. We ship C. O. D. examination 








on $35 7-power pocket Mirakel. A few guaran- on receipt of $5 M. O. Special list on request. 
teed used ones, $19.50. J. Alden Loring, Dept. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass 
A. R., Owego, N. Y. tf 3-31 

SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH BAR- THE two best binoculars for the sportsman: 


RELS fitted to any target rifle, $36-$45. These Hensoldt Travel and S. & A. Nighthawk. Repairs 
barrels hold practically all records; they are the made on all optical goods. Vernon Optical Co.. 
choice of the experts. Target rifles’ and pistols re- Box 14, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 3-31 
lined to .22 caliber. Quick service and good work path 
guaranteed. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave.. 





MUSEUM COLLECTION, something from every 


Brooklyn, N. Y. tf land and sea, 4,000 pieces at half value; engraved 
— . “* as Ee " S. A. Colt .44-40, 5%-inch B. B. L. Ivory stocks, 
Pan 5 ae ee =: a beautiful gun; Kentucky Pea Rifle, full stock, 


maple, 37-inch barrel, 5/16 bore, 9 pounds, brass- 
BOUND VOLUMES of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN trimmed, double set triggers; mould and_ double 

















- P : - yder horn. WANT—Bisley Target 7%-inch 
for the year 1930 will soon be available, at $5. P0W ae 4 ; eae 
A few volumes of earlier years still available. Order — Fe Special or .38 Special. R. N. Wingert, 
yours now! ola, Kans. 3-31 

MOUNTINGS for foreign-made telescopes at bar- COMPLETE FILE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and 
gain prices. Selling out. Mannlicher style, $3.25; Arms and the Man from September 1, 1921, to 
om h castings, $1.25 a set: side mountings, $12. date. If interested make best offer f. 0. b. local 

ecker, 814 George St., Chicago, IIl. 5-31 express office. E. W. Robinson, 2800 Smith-Young 
Tower, San Antonio, Tex. 3-31 





SPORTING GUNS, fine quality at moderate prices. aoe : ar oval : 
Also flintlock and other eutheu pieces. Send for SPEED GRAPHIC 3% x 4% with case, cut film 
lists, or when in England call or phone Ilford 0966, and film pack holders, filter, Kodak f. 4.5 lens, per- 
Alfred Davis, From J. Blanch & Son, 4 Hampton fect condition, cost $95, sell $45 cash. D. B 
Road, Ilford, London. 3-31 Harding, 190 N. Upper St., Lexington, Ky. 3-31 








BECKER Universal Miller No. 1% complete, with HARDLY USED, like new Winchester 5a scope 
vise, chuck and dividing head, $250; powder scales, and mounts, with Winchester leather case, $25 out- 
accurate and very sensitive, $10 each. A. M. Dow, fit, cost $49. Ernest Fumasoli, 5935 Magnolia Ave., 


























Braintree, Mass. 3-31 Chicago, Ill. 3-31 
WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Sporters beau- GUNSTOCK BLANKS, plain $1, fancy $2.50, 
tifully grained, from $7.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. extras $5, Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. 
Delivered free. Can be supplied inletted with all Harner, 1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 3-31 
accessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birming- = 
ham, England. 12-31 STEVENS Armory .414 .22 long rifle, good as 
new, _$12. A. S. Prior, Nassau, m. 2. 3-31 
RECONDITIONED ROSS RIFLES—The greatest —— -- ee 
ever offered in a hi-power 5-shot magazine sporting FOR Quic K SALE—Baby Niedner high-power 
rifle, barrel cut to 22 inches, military front and 92-caliber with tools, perfect, special stock, barrel 
fine windgauge rear peep sights, stocks not re- and front sight, Remington 24 action, cost $135, 
finished but are in fair used condition and cut to sell $75. H. N. Bundy, R. F. D. No. 7, Topeka. 
sporting length. Ross rifles are famous for accu- Kans, 3-34 
racy, and the .303 British cartridge is made by on a En ae & 
u Fh ag Rg By ‘in a RESTOCKED Enfield .30-06 Sporter, new barrel, 
ited quantity $9.50. We ship C. O. D., subject Windgauge rear, Pacific front sight, $25; New 
examination on @eceipt of $5 M. O. If cash in Winchester 94, .30-30 carbine, $22; Winchester 95, 
full is sent with order, we pack 20 cartridges free, 29-96 perfect, $35; H. & R. .32 revolver, new, 


. . . $5.50; Springfield and Krag empties at bargain 
é 8S St. 8 Mass. : 3 : e 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, ro prices; B. & M complete loading tools, $10. 








E. L. A. Bruger, Ladysmith, Wis. 3-31 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES ~ —— - a 
—Slightly used $1.75 up; 8X prism binoculars, $11. WRITE US for lists of telescopes, binoculars, 
All makes: DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, microscopes, compasses barometers etc. Vernon 
Megaphos, etc, 3- to 24-power. World's largest Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 3-31 
assortment. Catalogue free. DuMaurier, importers, -—— coe Sennen —— - 
Dept. 193-A, Elmira, N. Y. 4-31 22 COLT OFF ICERS’ MODEL | target, new in 





eneeeenetins factory box, new Heiser, left-hand holster, thong 
WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels for laced, $35; Marlin .25-20, Model 27, Lyman peep 


Colt automatics; .45 caliber, $7; .38 Super, $10; sights, checkered stock, barrel perfect, excellent 
fine repairin and restocking. Baker & Kimball, condition outside, 22; Winchester 5A scope com 
Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 3-31 plete with sole-leather case, $25; Ideal moulds No. 





(a 35866, $2; Ideal moulds No. 36006, 130-grain, $2: 
FPULL-LENGTH shell-resizing dies for .38 Special, Bond lubricator press with three dies complete, 
45 Colt, .38 automatic, and .45 automatic, $1 each, $10. No trades, J. E. Wellington, Box 223, 
postpaid McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 3-31 Wellsville, Ohio. 3-31 


REMINGTON 14, .25 caliber, bore darkening, 
otherwise perfect, $20; Winchester autoloading 12- 
gauge 28 full, full-grain leather case, good condi- 
tion throughout, $25; Stevens single-shot .25-20, 
C. F. bore, pitted, otherwise good, $10; Krag car- 
bine, Pacific micrometer rear, Lyman front, $10; 
Winchester 87 S. S., .22 short, 41 Lyman, bead 
front, barrel and action “perfect, $15. Following is 
a list of firearms, used very little and in all essen- 
tials same as brand new: Stevens Offhand 6-inch 
holster, $8; Winchester 52 case, sling, $27.50; Le 
fever double, 12-gauge, recoil pad, case, Lyman 
sights, $17.50; Winchester 56, brand new in sealed 
factory carton, $15. Eugene Wallin, Stromburg. 
Nebr. 3-31 





7-MM. BULLETS .175 grain S. P. and 160- 
grain B. T. expanding pointed; Kodak anastigmatic 
2% x 3%; .22 Stevens 8-inch Gould pistol; .300 
Savage lever extras, $25; 4 MHoudaille hydraulic 
double-action automobile shock-absorbers. WANT— 
Hi-grade 20-gauge Fox; .300 Savage lever, solid 
frame, late model. Box 254, Apponaug, R. I. 3-31 


NEW WINCHESTER barrel, caliber .270; also 
50 cases 50 bullets. Henry Burger, 514 Monroe, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3-31 


WOODCHUCK SEASON will be here soon! Get 
the best equipment; an MHensoldt Zielvier with 
G. & H. mount. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 3-31 

COLT S. A. .45, 4%-inch, barrel rough, nickel 
finish worn, $10; S. A. .32-20, 5%%-inch, blue 
slightly pitted, $18; or both for 25. C. Gene 
D'Oench, 709 University Club Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 3-31 


WINCHESTER 1.351 automatic rifle, barrel per- 
fect, outside shows slight wear, $20; 9-mm, Luger, 
3%-inch barrel, 1914 Model, perfect, $20; 9-mm. 3%- 
inch barrel, perfect, $18; 7.65 Luger, 3%- inch barrel, 
grip safety, U. S. coat of arms on top of receiver, 
barrel perfect, outside shows wear, $18; Colt .45 
automatic pistol, fine condition, with holster, $16.50: 
S. & W. Military and Police .32-20, nickel-plated, 
shot ten times, $19; Colt .38 Official Police, blued 
finish, perfect, $20; S. & W. .22-32 target re- 
volver, like new, $20; Colt .25 automatic pistol, 
late model, fine condition, $10; Colt .25 automatic, 
like new, $12.50; Savage Sporter .25-20, new, $15; 
Winchester .410 bolt-action shotgun, fine, $5; Rem- 
ington automatic cylinder bore barrel, $10; Smith 
trap-grade 12-gauge, 32-inch, beaver fore end, 
single trigger, straight grip, recoil pad, $75; Smith 
specialty grade, two triggers, otherwise same as 
trap grade, $75; Remington 12C rifle, like new 
$14. Will ship C. O. D. subject to examination 
on receipt of $2. James M. Douglas, 4433 N 
Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 3-31 

















LUGER 30, 6-inch barrel, “gne condition, $27 
Colt .22 auto., Al condition, holster, $24. William 
King, Skowhegan, Me. 3-31 





FINE .22 G. & H. Hornet Winchester §. S., 
Springfield barrel, P. G. French walnut stock, 
Whelen cheek piece, cost $100, never fired; Zeiss 
Zielklein scope; fancy Circassian Winchester 52 
stock; old model Winchester 52 stock; Stevens .414 
model stock and fore end. Everything new. Best 
offers. Box 177, Florence, S. C. 3-31 











ATT ENTION RIF LE ME! N! Let the “Ne -w Idea 
adjustable palm rest improve your  scores-—Win- 
chester 52, Springfield M1, Savage N. R. A., re- 


move clip replace with the New Idea. Price $5 
postpaid, Will send on approval to any reliable 
club or rifleman. Write for literature. Chas. C 
Johnson, Urbana, Ohio. 3-31 
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COLT BISLEY, .44, 5%-inch, very good, $30. 
First money order. R. E. Khines, 410 bh. 4th St., 
Oil City, Pa. 3-31 





MARLIN .39, new, $22; Remington 174A, out- 
side worn, authentic perfect, rechoked full, $20. 
WANT—.22 S. & W. perfected model. R. L. 
Greek, 1206 Parrett St., Evansville, Ind. 8-31 


7-MM. HOFFMAN 12-pound target rifle, most 
accurate to be had, cheap; also 5A scope. E. A. 








Hatton, Del Rio, Tex. 4-31 

PARKER double trap half price; high-grade 
Greener, 10-gauge, $60; Winchester 1897, $25; 
Cine kodak, motor-driven, $50; Bausch & Lomb 


binoculars, $17.50; Savage 2 auto. pistol, $10; 
Illinois 17-jeweled watch, $10; Atwater-Kent radio, 
$5; V. P. kodak, $3. Frank Wilkinson, 82 Monti- 





cell», Buffalo, me; Es 3-31 

Ww INCHESTE R-LEE straight-pull rifle, reloading 
tools, .30-06, Newton .256, .30 Krag, .44-40 Win- 
chester, .45-70 Gov., bullet mould .32-40. Wm. J. 
Harris, 4566 College View Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 3-31 





.22 WOODSMAN automatic, extra magazine, rifle 
cleaning rod, parts and 450 cartridges. All like 





new, $20 cash. Hong, 260 8S. Oakhurst Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 3-31 
SALE—NO TRADES—Camp Perry pistol, per- 


fect, man-sized grips with thumb rest, holster, $25; 
Colt .32 Pocket Positive, outside very good, inside 
perfect, holster, $14. J. F. Galloway, Room 1614, 
Marine Trust Bidg., Buffalo, RB: ¥. 3-31 

MARK I Webley air iti, .22 caliber, 400 
pellets, cleaning brush, $8 postpaid. Peter Steckler, 
767 East 160th St., Bronx, N. Y. 3-31 








FINE SILVER INLAID percussion rifles, beau- 
tiful work of the old master gunsmiths, 10 cents 
for list. J. Henry, Mason, Til. 3-31 





ONE TELESCOPE surveying compass with tripod 
and leveling head, also one side telescope for plain 
sight compass; one fancy .22 W. R. fire, Model 90, 
Winchester. J. B. Hughes, Marcellus, Ky. 3-31 


BAL LARD double set, relined 22-caliber, sights 
Lyman 103 and 17, scope blocks, $40; Bisley new 





barrel, 74-inch, .38 Special, $30. R. E. Brown, 
124 Franklin Ave., Bend, Oreg. 3-31 


BU TTLOG “walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up, any 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. Discount on 
whole planks. John Parkhill, Rochester, Minn. 3-31 

22 HI- POWER, $20; .22 Stevens F avorite, $3.50; 
12 7 gauge double, $8; .45-70, $6. D. Drumbore, 210 
Carbon Street., Lehighton, Pa. 3-31 








SAVAGE oo 20, .250- 3,000, new, never 
used, price $2: K. E. Lawrence, Box 666, Mon 
rovia, Calif. 3-31 
ATTENTION RAILROADERS AND WOODS 
MEN! We have three used Waltham watches, 23 
jewel Vanguard movements, adjusted to 5 positions 
10 kt. gold-filled and 20-year cases, one with wind 
ing indicator, prices $30, $35, $40. Guaranteed 
time-keepers or money refunded. California Loan 
Office, 835 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 3-31 





rounds .30-06-caliber Rock 


ONE CASE_ 1,200 
Island ammunition in original bandoleer as re 


ceived. First check $20 gets it. Transportation 


charges by purchaser. R. G. Finkenaur, 609 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 3-31 


52 WINCHESTER with 5A_ scope and 54 Win 
chester .30-06 with Zeiss Zeilklein scope, $50 each. 
G. Ember, 143 8list St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3-31 





WINCHESTER “single-shot .22 L. R., beautiful 
walnut stock, $30; Winchester single-shot action 
and stock, $10. A. J. Backes, Easby, N. Dak. 3-31 

CARTRIDGE BELTS—Closing out rt 50 genuine 
Mills woven belts, brand new, state caliber, $1 
each postpaid. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York, 

¥. 3-31 





MYRTLE WOOD STOCKS AND BLANKS—The 
most beautiful stock wood that grows. Endorsed 
by Whelen. Stamp for descriptive literature. D. H 
Mosher, Salem, Oreg. 5-31 


PARKER, GHE grade, cost $155, ventilated rib 
12 x 28, full and modified, $100; Ithaca 4E grade 
cost $150; Krupp fluid-steel barrels, 12 x 26, 6 
pounds, cylinder and modified, $9 256 Buffalo 
Newton, complete loading tools, $50. All in very 
fine condition. Wells Davy, Little Falls, N. Y. 3-31 

BAKER TRAP GUN, .12-30, ventilated rib, like 
new, $75; .22 auxiliary barrel for .45 automatic 
$3.50. Frank Stevens, Peeksville, N. Y. 3-31 

WINCHESTER .401 caliber, Model 10, $30; 
Savage .22 Hi-Power 1899F, $25; soleleather cas: 
for Savage, $8; both rifles in good condition 
J. Walter Mitchell, 7900 Falkland Drive, Silver 






Spring, Md. 8-31 


LYMAN 5A scope and blocks, good, $30; Amer- 
ican .82-caliber revolver, new, nickel, $5; .44-40 
S. A. Colt 5%-inch barrel, extra brand-new barrel, 
125 cartridges, $17. WANT—Fecker scope. KE. W. 
Mange, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 3-31 


.32-40 SINGLE-SHOT WINCHESTER TARGET 
RIFLE, special barrel, equipped with windgauge 
front and Vernier rear sights, together with loading 
tools and buliet mould. This gun is in new condi- 
tion. Will sell for $30 or trade for 12-gauge pump 
or automatic shotgun in_ like condition. A. E. 
Dedrick, 48 Baldwin St., Youngstown, Ohio. 3-31 








COLLECTION powder flasks, muzzle-loading shot- 
guns, Kentucky rifles; list of guns, pistols, etc., 
for stamp. A. W. English, Portage, Wis. 3-31 





ZEISS Silvarem binoculars 6 x 36, with case, 
absolutely perfect, like new, cost $66, take $40. 
H. Spencer, 1601 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

3-31 

.44 WEBLEY REVOLVER, short barrel, fair, 
$10; .38 Colt automatic pistol, pocket model, Heiser 
holster, good, $20; .45 S. & W. revolver, Model 
1917, new condition, $20; Winchester Model 86, 
caliber .45-70, extra light takedown, half magazine, 
fancy pistol grip stock and forearm checked, Lyman 
21 receiver sight, 32 ivory bead front, air cushion 
pad, $40. W. L. Darling, 38 Shirley Road. 
Waltham, Mass. 3-31 


MARLIN .22 TROMBONE, fair condition; Colt 
Automatic .32 pistol, good condition, inspection ; 
$25 for both, WANT—Savage bolt-action Sporter 
in new condition, Lyman receiver sight. M. A. 
Cooper, Rome, Ga. 3-31 


AUCTION SALE catalogues famous firearms col 
lections, description of each piece and price sold 
for, plates of most important pieces, 200 to 500 
pieces in each catalogue, most instructive informa 
tion on old arms, 50 different catalogues $1 to $3 
each. Sawyer’s “Firearms in American History, 
$5; “Our Rifles,” $7.50; Catalogue U. S. C. Co 
Firearms Collection, $4.50. J. C. Harvey, 971 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 3-31 


O'HARE SPOTTING SCOPE 15X, $6; 
autograph kodak, leather case, $5; 
full pistol grip stock, $1s; 
.30-06, 500 empties, $30; B. 
bullet-puller for four 
new. Stamp for 
Atkins, 














Eastman 
remodeled Krag 
Winchester 54, caliber 
& M. tool with 
calibers, $12; above like 
complete description. RR. ¢ 
15889 Monica Ave., Detroit, Mich. 3-31 





D. C. M. SPORTER, Lyman 48, excellent barrel, 
no sling, $40; Regent Daly (this is the highest- 
grade gun made by this well-known maker), like 
new, list $650, price $400; Krag converted to .35 
Winchester, beautiful handmade stock, rear _ bolt 
sight, price $100; Camp Perry .22, new, $30 
Colt Woodsman, prewar, crank condition, $22: 
Pocket Colt, .38 caliber, like new, $25; i 
camera with range-finder, complete with case, F 3.5 
lens, 50 mm., takes 36 pictures one loading, won- 
derful machine, price $75; Bell & Howell No. 75 
movie camera fitted with F 3.5 lens, has turret 
head for three lenses, price $100; extra lens for 
this camera as follows * 1.8 Taylor Cooke with 
No. 2 filter, price $55; also 6-inch Dallmeyer 
F 4.5 with No. 4 filter, $85; also 12-inch Tele- 
photo, F 5.6, takes pictures miles away, price $85; 
leather case for camera and smal] lens, $15; cor- 
rectoscope, $22; Zeiss 18-power 50-mm. objective 
with stand, an excellent glass, new, $100. Robert 
W. Larke, Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. 3-31 


CAN ADIAN 1] L ANDS “SEIZE D AND SOLD FOR 
TAXES—$40 buys 10 acres on traveled road; $112 
buys 50 acres with trout stream; $175 buys 42 
acres lake front; $342 buys 161 acres improved 
lake front; $630 buys 400 acres timber. minerals 
game; $1,620 buys 900 acres surrounding lake 
Our 14th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many oth 
choice properties offered at tax-sale prices The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and _ fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cot- 














tage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka 
Highlands of Ontario and the New North: also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 


Provinces, and British Columbia. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests, and farms 
Small monthly payments if desired Don't delay 
write today for free booklet with full explanation 
Tax Sale Service, Room 625, 72 Queen Sttreet W 
Toronto, Canada. 3-31 





100 NEW W INC HES TER rifles, .22-caliber long 
rifle, Model 56, five-shot, bolt-action, retail value 
$21, while they last $12.50 each, postpaid. Lowest 
prices on rifles, shotguns, shells, sporting goods 
Koren Jobbing Co., 413 8S. Adams, Peoria, m 1 





PANIC PRICES on sportsmen’s farniture for gun 
eranks. Gun and pistol collectors cabinets. trophy 
plaques, running-board dog crates, etc. We can 
build anything for the gun-room. “If it’s made of 
wood, we can make it.” Tell us what you want. 
We will submit design and estimate. 25 years’ 
experience S. E. Roth Planing Mill, Monticello 
Ind. 5-31 

WINCHESTER 54, .30-06 Lyman | 48, 3. oiled stock, 
Jostam pad, polished belt, adjusted pull, belt, box 
shells, new, perfect, $55 cash. A. L. Humes 
What Cheer, Iowa. 8-31 


49 


SPRINGFIELD .22 Ml, $40, new; short En- 
field, fine, or 1914 Enfield new, $25; ammunition 
per hundred, .30-06, $2.50; .803 British, Lebel 
8 mm., $3; .303 new cases, primed or not, $2.50. 
All good stuff. Ideal straight-line re-decapper, $1; 
Moulds, No. 308329, No. 308291, No. 244203, $2 


each; .38-40 Peacemaker, fair, $8. O'Grady, 
Sisseton, 8S. Dak. 3-31 





ONE .22 SAV AGE SPORTER, very good, $10; 


1 Officers’ | Model, 5%, good condition, $25; 1 New 
Service, 7%, .44-40, fine, $25; 1 86, .45-90, 
26-inch regular model, good, $19; 2 Springfield 


sling straps, 50 cents each; 1 Kerr web sling, fine, 
60 cents; 1 leather recoil pad, lace-on, 50 cents; 
1 leather case, Remington auto., 30-inch, fine, $10; 
1 Duxbak hunting coat, 42, good, $6; 1 Duxbak 


shell vest, 38, new, $1.80; 1 Duxbak cap, 7%, 
new, 80 cents; 1 pair Russell's Imperials, size 
about 10E, fine, $14. Shipped f. o. Newport. 
Send M. O. Jos Backsman, 824 Monroe St., New- 
port, Ky. 3-31 





FINE ARMS, hand-engraved, write for estimates 
and booklet of designs. H. E. Berry & Son, 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-31 

WINCHESTER 52, new model stock, oil-finished, 
perfect condition, Lyman No. 17 sight, $28. H. W. 
Follett, 923 North Tioga, Ithaca, N. Y. 3-31 








16-MM. MOVIE CAMERA, fine, $35. WANT— 
Powder measure, perfect, No. 4 octagon barrel, 
-38-55, for Winchester S. S. Anthony Lord, Ashe- 


ville, N. C. 3-31 


WINCHESTER Musket .22 short, 
$12; Stevens Little Scout, barrel 
F. H. Bentley, 316 E. Second Ave., 





barrel perfect, 
perfect, $3. 

Du Bois, Pa. 

3-31 





NEW WINCHESTER 52, speed lock, semi-beaver- 
tail, Lyman 17A, scope blocks, Parker rod, case, 
sling, $37.50; Krag, 24-inch Pacific micrometer 
rear, scope blocks, sling, $12.50; new .30-40 Ideal 
No. 3 tool, complete, primers, bullets, ete., $7.50. 





Money orders; no trades. R. O. Knudson, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 3-31 

WORLD WAR RELICS—Rifles, helmets, machine 
guns, bayonets, shells, few old guns and pioneer 
relics. List. Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Tex. 3-31 





1899 SAVAGE .303 refinished, fine, new 24-inch 





barrel, Lyman windgauge rear sight, $28. <A. W. 
Bedell, Faribault, Minn. 3-31 

NEW SAVAGE .250-300 bolt action, price $30; 
new .25 20 round-barrel Winchester, Model 1892, 


with two boxes cartridges, price $18. Neither has 
ever been fired. .22-caliber 1919 Savage N. R. A., 
fine condition, price $10. G. Brown, 201 8. 


Pleasant, Royal Oak, Mich. 3-31 


RELOADING TOOLS 
loading rifle, 





AND SUPPLIES for re 
pistol and shotgun shells, all calibers 


and gauges. Stamp for catalogue. W. Joseph 
O’Connor, 1517 First St., Baker, Oreg. 3-31 





L. C SMITH 20-gauge double Ideal grade, as 


new, $31. WANT—U ‘sed copy Baker's “Gunsmith- 
ing’’; Savage 23A. H. E. Carr, Huntington, Ind 
3-31 


.32-20 WINCHESTER 1892, octagon barrel, tang 
peep, reloading tools, 600 primers, good condition 
$20; .22 Savage 1919, Lyman 48G, good condition, 
$17. C. F. Mullenbach, 1016 N. Crescent Heights 
Hollywood, Calif. 3-3 








COLT 32 auto., fine, $10; Colt .25 auto., per- 
fect, $10; 1912 Winchester 20-gauge, perfect, $27 
= Colt, C. & B., good, $6. Edw. Peppard, Pontiac, 
Il 3-31 





COLT WOODSMAN in factory grease, also new 
holster, in strictly new condition, guaranteed in 
every way, price $25. Money order please. Wm. A. 
Vance, 10 Bridge St., Danvers, Mass. 3-31 

ONE. BROWNING 2-gauge automatic, factor: 
condition, $38; one Ww inchester 5A scope, fine, $1%. 
Lawrence H. Lapinske, c/o Cereal Mills Co., Wau 
sau, Wis. 3-31 











SMITH & WESSON STRAIGHT LINE, in per 
fect condition, used only with Kleanbore, $25. No 
trades Money order only. R. S. McFeeter, 47 
Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 3-31 


-32 SMITH & WESSON, perfect condition, 
esi: N R. A. type Winchester 54 stock, $12; 
Winchester 54, .30-30 barrel, can be rechambered 
for Krag, stock and barrel are new, perfect, $6 








W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, II. 3-31 
LOOK—.44 8S. & W. Special, prewar triple lock, 
4-inch barrel, blue finish worn, fine inside, $5 


E. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 3-31 


SPRINGFIELD Model 1922 " telescope mounts in 





good condition, $25; .22-caliber Colt Woodsman, 
. L. A. holster, like new, $25 Carl J. Barry 
344 N. Crystal St., Elgin, ml 3-31 





30 REMINGTON pump ‘carbine, like new, $23: 
32-20 S. A. Colt, like new, $18 Marvin Hembel, 
ia ‘kson, Wis. 3-31 














50 


$7.50 BRASS-BARREL PISTOL, wood handle, 
good condition. Large selection guns, rifles, pistu... 
Government binoculars, field glasses, and musical 
instruments. Buy, sell, exchange. Write your 
wants. Weil's Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3-31 


METAL-JACKET BULLETS—All calibers, soft 
point, full-metal jacket, hollow point, including 
Western Lubaoy boat-tail bullets. Stamp for price 
list and catalogue. W. Joseph O’Connor, 1517 First 
St., Baker, Oreg. 3-31 








IN ORDER to settle the estate of a sportsman 
friend the following arms are for sale at 70 per 
cent of their value new, all are in gun-crank con- 
dition, terms C. O. D. subject to examination: Re- 
volvers—S. & W. .22, 6-inch barrel, Patridge sights; 
S. & W. pistol .22, 10-inch barrel, Patridge sights; 


Luger automatic .30, 54-inch barrel; Walther auto- 
matic, 17; Webley & Scott air pistol, 17%; Colt 
New Service .45, 5%-inch barrel, police sights; 


other Colts: New ‘Service target .45, 74-inch barrel, 
Patridge sights; Officers’ Model target .38, 6-inch 
barrel, Patridge sights; Police Positive .38, 4-inch 
barrel, police sights; Police Positive target .22, 
6-inch barrel, Patridge sights; Single-Action Army 
.45, 7%-inch barrel, police sights; Automatic Woods- 





man, Model 22, with telescope. T Lyman 
5A; Fecker 8X, 1%-inch objective, cross hairs; 
Bush spotting telescope, 44X. Rifles—Springfield 


.30-06, 48 Lyman, set trigger, Fecker 
mount blocks, star-gauged, ball hand grip; G. & H. 
Magnum Mauser .875, 48 Lyman, Poldi steel, G. 
& H. mount block; Mannlicher-Schoenauer 6.5 mm., 
% fore end, Peterson Target .22, Fecker mount 
blocks, ball hand grip; Pope target .22, Fecker 
mount block, ball hand grip; Winchester old Model 
52, .22, Winchester mount blocks; Suhl O and U 
28-inch barrel, 16-gauge, case, rib, engraving; Suhl 
O and U_ 30-inch barrel, 12-gauge, case rib, en- 
graving; Browning automatic, 30-inch, 12-gauge, 
engraving. F. O. Dufour, 112 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3-31 


No. 1257717, 





COLT .44 powder-and-ball 8-inch rd. barrel, $38.50 ; 
Colt Navy .36 cap-and-ball, $10; D. Moore revolver 
.32 R. F. S. A., rare specimen, make offer. Colt .22 
S. A. nickel frame, 2%-inch, blue, barrel and 
cylinder manufactured about 1870, new condition, 
price $15. Roy Covington, 436 S. E. St.. Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 3-31 


GRIPS—PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
Bell's “Tiger Flame’’ super-grade 
walnut is the “last word” in fine grips. 
either wood $1 prepaid. 
BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 3-31 


HENSOLDT ZIEL DIALYT 4-power scope, wide 
post, and horizontal wire graticule. Will sell for 
$25; money order please. Henry Dietrich, 707 
W. 2nd St., Defiance, Ohio. 3-31 


maple and 
Block of 





BELL’S FLAMING BEAUTY 
Our beautiful “Tiger Flame” 


BLANKS 


maple and walnut, 


“Tough as hickory and hard as nails,’ more than 
five years’ seasoned. “Bone Dry” NOT KILN 
DRIED, which takes all the life out of stocking 
woods, leaving them porous, brittle and sopping 
up oil like a sponge. Photographs and descriptive 
treatise, ‘“Gunstock Blanks of Flaming Beauty’ for 
stamps. 
BELL, ‘“‘The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 3-31 





.22, .32, .38 REVOLVERS, each $5: 
Richardson .410, fine, like new, leather holster, 
each $11.85: .41 double Derringer, pearl grips, 
holster, cartridges, $17.50; Smith & Wesson .32-20, 
4-inch military, fine, box of cartridges, holster, 
5 Remington 12, full, automatic shotgun, 
Winchester .45-90, 1886, box of cartridges, 
25; star-gauged Springfield, .30-06, fine stock, 
barrel, polished bolt, 100 cartridges, case, 
.256 Newton, prewar, very fine, cost $75, 
sell with cartridges, case $55; .45 Colt automatic, 
fine, extra magazine, holster, cartridges, $25; fancy 
stock, extra heavy 36-inch, full twist, 8-gauge 
single-barrel, box heavy loaded shells, $55; W. 
Greener, very fine, like new, 8-gauge double ham- 
merless, Damascus, automatic ejectors, $50 trunk 
sole leather case, loading tools, 2 boxes loaded shells, 
outfit cost approximately $1,000, sell $500; Daly 
diamond grade 10-gauge double, hammerless, $150. 
Send money order or wire money to State Bank 
of Milan. Satisfaction guaranteed. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 3-31 


a 


BELL’S BETTER GUNSTOCK BLANKS 
Shorts, $2; Longs, $3; high grade, dense Penn- 
sylvania walnut, seasoned “Bone Dry’ INLETTE)! 
BLANKS for Krag and Russian, with butt plate 
and grip cap, $12. 
BELL, 


Stevens, 


“The Gunman,” 


Lewistown, Pa. 3-31 





PARKER GH HAMMER SHOTGUN, 10 gauge, 


.32 full, very good, $40; Ithaca 4E single trap 
82-inch, excellent, $70; J. P. Clabrough hammer- 
less, 10 gauge, .30 full, auto. ejectors, engraved, 
good, $45; Remington Model 29, 12 gauge, .30 full 
new, $33; Hamilton 992 watch, 21 jewels, 16 size, 
new, $30. Firearms list free)e WANT—Colt .38 
Officers’ Target; Springfield Sporter; S. & W. .38 
target; New Service Target. Ray Nelson, Roy. 
Utah. 8-31 


.30-06 METAL CASE, 
100 $1.75, per 1,000 $15; 


150-grain cartridges, per 
-303 British metal case, 





per 100 $2.50, per 1,000 $22.50; .38 long Colt 
smokeless lead, per 100 $1, per 1,000 $9; .33 
W. C. F. smokeless lead, per 100 $1, per 1,000 
$9. M. Morton, 512 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
4-31 

WINCHESTER 1895, .30-40 solid frame, 2:- 
inch barrel, fancy stock, No. 38 Lyman, good as 
new, shot about 100 times, $30. Russell Bailey. 
722 Peacock Road, Richmond, Ind. 3-31 
COLT CAMP PERRY Model, new condition, $25. 


Thos. H. Lesher, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


3-31 


214 Horton St., 


* COLT S. A., .82 W. C. F., 5%-inch, 
Fien 1780 walnut-stock Kentucky flintlock, 
WANT—<Accurate Kentucky flintlock rifle. 
F. J. Slyker, 52 Ooakdale, Pleasant Ridge, 


$12.50: 
smooth, 
Write. 
Mich. 
3-31 


GUN SHOP—Established and operated 
enne for last 50 years by late Peter Bergersen. 
Equipped with tools for gun work, locksmithing, 
grinding, general repair and machine shop work. 
A money-maker and an excellent opportunity for 
capable man. Inquire of Peter Bergensen, Jr., 507 
East 21st St., Cheyenne, Wyo. 3-31 


in Chey- 





COLT .38-40 New Service, 74-inch barrel, fine 


condition, $17; S. & W. .38 Special, 64-inch 
barrel, fine, target sights, $18; .45-caliber shot 
pistol, 8-inch barrel, made from .44-40 Colt Frontier. 
100 eartridges, $12.50; .45 Colt automatic, fine. 
two clips, $14. Jesse Gower, 353 Queen Ave. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 3-31 


PARKER 12 C. 
stock, pistol grip, 
2%, single trigger, 


H. grade, Circassian oil finished 
skeleton butt plate, 14% x 1% x 
automatic ejectors, 30-inch bar- 
rels, right modified cylinder, left full, weight 7-10 
good as new, slightly used, $150 C. O. D. R. K. 
Clapper, Hyndman, Pa. 3-31 





FINE COLT .25 automatic, $10; Remington .380 
automatic, $10; as new Remington 12-gauge, Model 
10 pump gun, $22.50; Marlin repeater, Model 
38, $10.50; Bausch & Lomb 8X )-mm. binoculars, 
perfect, $30; .30-06 cartridges, $1.25 hundred. 
Oran Delaney, Greenville, Tex. 3-31 









SAVAGE No. 45 
slightly marred, otherwise 
Bisley .38-40 ivory grips, 4%-inch barrel, good, $25 
8-gauge hammerless single, 34-inch, new condition 
cost $100, sell $40, including 25 brass shells and 
wad-cutter. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, Il. 3-31 


WINCHESTE R_ Model 92, 
$15; Sextant, $25. L. B. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Sporter, .30-06 stock, very 


factory condition, $26.50 





barrel, 
South St.. 
3-31 


.25-20 octagon 


McClees, 94 









30-06 BELDING & MULL SPORTER, Reming 
ton Express with 3X marksman scope, Whelen stock 
bolt hand-finished, extractor nicely chased, lens caps, 


sear, trigger, cocking piece for single-pull trigge. 
included, Kleanbore ammunition used, perfect con 
dition, used little, sell $100, cost $146. Scope 
mount, base only, $45. Money order, treasurer's 
check. No personal checks. Paul Neuland, Mor 
risville, Vt. 3-31 








OPTICAL AIRPLANE machine-gun sights, Air 
Service surplus, new in original cases, 5 ground 
lenses, size 2 x 24, cost over $50, $4 postpaid 
money order, or cash. Western Salvage Co., 64 
Market, San Diego, Calif. 3-31 

TAKEDOWN Match rifle, 25 pounds, .38 caliber 


peep sights, false 
ease, fine, G. H. 
Jack Bingham, 


STEVENS Grant, double-barrel 
pletely rebuilt by Hoffman Arms for 
chester cartridge at an expense of over $200, en 
graved locks under lever and hammer, price $125 
Haenel type Mannlicher 8-mm._ rifle, shopworn. 
perfect inside, $25; a good .44-40 1873 Winchester. 
fine out and very fair inside, $10; .44-40 Marlin, 
good fair condition in and out, $8; a very good 
-40-50 Remington Hepburn, target rifle, complete 
tool equipment, 90 loaded cartridges, in walnut 
box, $20; .40-90 x 3%-inch Winchester single shot, 
heavy action, $12.50. The following cartridges in 
lots of twenty or more, $2: .40-90 x 3% Sharps 
straight, .40-85 Ballard, .40-90 Ballard, .50-95 
Winchester Express, .40-90 Sharps bottle neck. List 
of guns for 4 cents in stamps. A. W. Reed, wm: 
ville Jet., Me. -31 

BALLARD Pacific .45-70, $16; Colt London 
Navy, $14; Whitney Navy, $8: U. S. cutlas, $5 
French cutlas, $3; English knife bayonet, $1.25 
all good; cartridges: .25-25 Stevens, $5 per 100; 
32 8. & W. rifle, $5 per 100; 100 .45-75 and 
reloading tools, $5; .40-82 and .38-56 same price 
Bullets for .44 revolvers, 65 cents per 100. Trans- 
peseation extra. Fred Wainwright, Grayling. 
SLich, 8-31 


in original 
miker, $35. 
3-31 


muzzle, starter, mould, 
Ferriss, Utica, N. Y., 
Vine, Kans. 





ONE rifle, com 


.30-30 Win 








.38 OFFICERS’ MODEL, $18; .32 S. & Ww. 
merless, $5; .45 Lightweight Frontier, 
45-70 Winchester, $5; .25 Stevens offhand, few 
more lists. Stamp please. L. E. Clark, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 3-31 


ham- 
2.50 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


BISLEY COLT .38 Special. 74-inch blued; per- 





fect condition. Wm. H. Thornhill, Parker City, 
Ind. 3-31 
BISLEY COLT .32-20, 7%-inch new barrel, re- 


paired and pull adjusted by Colt Co., rod, Win- 
chester loader and thonged holster, all $25. W. W. 





Smart, Westwood, Calif. 3-31 

H. & R. SINGLE-SHOT U. S. R. A. model .22 
pistol, absolutely new and spotless, $16. C. UO. D. 
examination on receipt $1.50. Leslie Lindahl. 
Central City, Nebr. 3-31 





STRONG AND DURABLE corrugated cast alumi- 
num butt plates for rifles or shotguns, 154 x 5%, $1.50 
each, black or polished, specify which. Your money 
back if not entirely satisfied. A. Greendale, 
R. F. D. Box 651, Richmond. Calif. 3-31 





SAVAGE MODEL 99-H, .30-caliber carbine, good 
condition, walnut stock, oil finish, $20. Edward 
Bodewin, Medford, Wis. 3-31 


CHECKERING TOOLS—Very practical, set in- 
cludes fine, medium, coarse, spacer, border, V- 
cutters, Swiss file and flexible straightedge, in khaki 
ease, $3.50; exceptional, fine set for setting u, 
fancy designs, guaranteed, $5. J. R. Whiteman. 
1122 Buckeye Ave., Wellsville, Ohio. 3-31 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE .45 
barrel, extra quality curly-maple 
holster, $55; extra stocks, 
for .45 Colt S. A. Chas. 








Bisley, 
stocks, 

barrels, and 
C. Milliron, 


7%-inch 
shoulder 
cylinders 
Dayton, Pa. 

3-31 
BALLARD .32-40, fine condition, $2U: 
7%-inch, .38 W. C. F., good, $1z 
action .22, Model 97, $6; new Krag 
heavy singJe-shot Winchester .32-40, 
.45-85, $6; 1l-mm. Mauser, $5; Whit- 
musket, .69-caliber Colt single-action .32-u0. 
perfect inside, $18. Harry McGinley. 
Houlton, Me. 3-51 











FANCY 
Colt Bisley, 
Marlin lever 
barrel, $5; 
$7; Martini 
neyville 
5 4e-inch, 
Box 3387, 





WINCHESTERS, 95 Model, 
405 caliber, new, $40 each; Winchester 97, 12- 
gauge, fine, $30; cartridges, .22 extra long, $4.50 
per M; .22 C. B. caps, $2 per M; .45 Colt, black, 
$2.25 per 100. H. C. Moore, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

3-31 

BRAND-NEW latest type Winchester, Model 52, 
with speedlock and _ semi-beaver-tail forearm, in 
factory grease, $36.50. Fred Anderson, 251 Main 
St., Hackensack, N. J. 3-31 


REMINGTON Model 10, ribbed barrel, 
sight, Jostam pad, perfect condition, 
trades. J. N. Roper, 720 Sutter St., 


30-40; .35, and 








ivory 
22.50; no 
Vallejo, Cali. 

3-31 
~ 12-gauge 
altieasen barrel, tuti 
slide handle, full pistol gri 
drop at comb 1%-inch, at heel 
silver shield inlaid in stock, 
cost $302.70, brand new, never shot, take $190: 
Charles Daly No. 185 grade, 12-gauge 28-inch 
double-barrel right 50 per cent left  full-choke. 
half pistol grip 14-inch long, drop at comb 15-inch, 





30- -inch 
action 
long, 


ventilated — rib, 
choke, extension 
stock, 14-inch 
1%-inch, recoil pad, 








at heel 25-inch, weight 6% pounds, only shot few 
times, same as brand new, cost $275, sell $170. 
Hilton Crowther, Dalton, Mass. 3-31 

GUN SAL EK —Single- shot .22 L. R. Ballard, pistol 
grip stoc k, new barrel, $28; é Winchester, 
pistol grip stock, very fine, $20; 22 L. BR. Win- 
chester, good, $18; .28-30 Stevens, No. 47, D. S. 
triggers, loading tools, cheek piece stock, very fine, 
$28; .32-40 Stevens 44%, peep sights, good, $20; 


Remington Hepburn .38-50, D. S. triggers, Swiss 
butt, good, $14; .30 Luger D. W. M., 3%, fine, 
$19. Lowry Smith, R. F. D. No. 1, Rochester, 
Pa, 3-31 

STEVENS .22, 3%-inch, $5; S. @& W. .32, 3- 
inch, $37. WANT—S. & W. Regulation Police 8. 
C. Glidden, 409 Se hool St., Watertown, Mass. 3-31 


$16; 








Sporter 22 L. R., Winchesters : 





SAVAGE 
Model 97, 12-gauge, 30-inch M., $26.50: Model 12. 
12-gauge, 28-inch a. $37.50; Remington Model 








12A, .22 L. R., $16.75. All new, perfect condition 
Send money order. No _ trades. Immediate ship 
ment. Oscar Pidgeon, Xenia, Ohio. 3-31 

.22. COLT Official Police, flap holster, factory 
condition. money order of $25 takes both. Donald 
Boone, 3 Deerfield Road, Portland, Me. 3-31 

S. A. COLT, 45 caliber, 7%-inch barrel, New 
man hammer and spring, ramp front sight with 
3/32 gold bead, checkered trigger, walnut grips 
with silver inlays, $50; S. A. Colt, 45. caliber 
5%-inch Newman hammer and spring, 3/32 gold 
bead sight, wide checkered trigger, .ivory grips, 
brand new, $60; S. A. Colt, .45 caliber, pull re- 
duced, pearl grips, like new, $35; S. A. Colt, .45 
caliber, 4%-inch barrel, Newman hammer and 
spring, one-piece walnut grips, $30; S. <A. Colt 
44 8. & W. Special Bisley type hammer, check- 
ered trigger, walnut grips, fine cendition, $30; 
S. A. Colt, .38 S. & W., 5%-inch barrel, two 
piece mainspring, Audley holster. fine condition 
$25; S. A. Colt, .32-20, 4%-inch barrel, 3/32 gold 
bead sight, two-piece mainspring, ivory grips, brand 
new, $50; Officers’ Model Colt, .38 S. & W.. 7% 
inch barrel, latest model, brand new, $30; Military 
model, Colt automatic, .38 caliber, 6-inch barrel, 
four extra clips with two Heiser holders and holster, 
$30. J. D. O'Meara, Lead, 8S. Dak. 3-31 
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.22 SAVAGE SPORTER, oil-finished stock, Lyman 
48 rear sight, Al condition, $20. F. L. Goerschner, 
547 Lake Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 3-31 


REMINGTON AUTOLOADERS, .30 and .35, $30 
each. Fine Swiss Martini .44 target. $35. Will 
take antique or modern revolvers or pistols in trade. 
1914 Luger, 4-inch, with rare .32 shot drum maga- 
zine, $35. Warren Baker, 5017 Dearborn St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 3-31 








SALE—No trades: Govt. Model 1909 Colt New 
Service, caliber .45 Colt, bluing slightly worn, other- 
wise practically perfect, $17.50; Bond sizer-lubri- 
eator, perfect, with dies .311, .358, and .454, $8.50; 
single-cavity mould for .38 Special 168-grain round- 
nose bullet, well broken in, perfect, Bond make, $2; 
Bond .30-caliber double-cavity mould No. A-311700- 
370, sweet-working mould, perfect, $3.50; Bond 
powder measure, perfect, $7; Bond Model B loading 
tool for .30-40, .45 Colt, and .45 A. C. P., with 
some extra parts (with addition of priming bush- 
ing will also handle .30-06), perfect, $7.50; Bond 
Model C tool, straight line, caliber .38 Special, per- 
fect, $7.50; Ideal 8-cavity Armory mould for 169- 
grain Squibb gas-check bullet, factory grease, never 


used, $8; Yankee 6-cavity bronze mould for 255- 
grain flat-point Colt bullet, perfect, $8. | ae 


Hathaway, c/o AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 3-31 


— 


SELL OR TRADE 
TWO COLT CAP REVOLVERS, two Remingtons, 


two Kentuckies, 8-gauge double, all for $35. Take 
modern Colt in trade. Allyn Markham, Cottage 
Grove, Oreg. 3-31 





B. S. A. PERFECT LYMAN 48 rear for .30 
Springfield National Match or Sporter model. John- 
son, 101 W. Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 3-31 





S. 8S. REMINGTON .44 S. & W. Russian target, 
erank condition. WANT—Colt or Luger. H. G. 





Byers, Dixon, Ill. 3-31 

4-GRADE ITHACA .12, 32-inch gold triggers, 
beautiful, $75; 7-mm. Mauser restocked by Tate, 
$40; .44 S. & W. Special target, triple lock, per- 


fect barrel, $75; .44 S. & W. Special target, very 
tine, $30; .44-40 Bisley, 74%, $30; .44 Remington, 
7%, $22; .38 S. & W. pistol, 10-inch barrel, skele- 





ton stock, perfect, $35; .38 Special Army Colt, 
very fine, $20; .32-20 Bisley, 4%-inch, shooting 
condition, $18; .45 Colt New Service, good, 
$20; .45 Colt S. A., shoots, $9. WANT— Win- 





chester, .22 Officers’ Model Colt, Springfield, cap- 


and-ball_ pistols, real Kentucky rifles. Evan L. 
Miller, Box 333, Medford, Oreg. 3-31 





35 REMINGTON AUTO. RIFLE and .38 Colt 
auto., hammer model, both in perfect working order, 
barrels perfect. WANT—.30-30 or .30-06 and .38 
Special. H. J. Preshinger, Geraldine, Mont. 3-31 





382 SPECIAL MARLIN 
Fox Sterlingworth 


RIFLE, 26-inch barrel, 
12-gauze double; .32 Savage 
automatic. All guns standard equipment and like 
new. WANT—.30-06 Springfield or Winchester 
12 pump, or .38 Special revolver. Lloyd Flanagan, 
Camargo, Ill. 3-31 
SAVAGE Model 20, .250-3,000 like new, with 
sling and reeeiver, peep sight; Conn C melody saxo- 
phone, silver. J. L. Courtright, Circleville, Ohio. 
3-31 

JOHNSON TWIN OUTBOARD, crank condition, 
$55 or Browning or Remington auto. .12-30; 11 
cases .30-06 ammunition, Winchester and Remington 
make, 2 cents per round; .25-35 Winchester rifle. 
full magazine, ivory front, Marble rear, fine, $17.50. 
WANT—Springfield .22; Remington .22 long rifle 
autoloading; .38 S. & W. or Colt 4-inech; or Lyman 
scope 5A. Or what?! <All letters answered. Ray 
Brown, Westbury, N. Y. 3-31 








SELL OR TRADE—Remington§ .22. automatic 


with man-size checkered stock and fore end by 
Tait, steel butt plate, rubber grip cap, perfect 
$30. Maj. Frank T. Chamberlin, Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 3-31 





WINCHESTER Model 92, .25-20, inside fine, 
outside used condition, target sights, barrel 24- 
inch, fired about 500 rounds. J. H. Bissell, Mor 
ton, N. Y. 3-31 





FOX, A_ grade, double 
modified, right eylinder, 
as new inside and out. 
-25-35, 26-inch, by 


1l6-gauge 26-inch left 
beautifully engraved, same 
It has auxiliary rifle barrel, 
Niedner, fitted and sighted by 
Niedner, use as double shotgun or shotgun and 
rifle. Straight grip, rifle will group like .22 target. 
Cost $119. For best cash offer, or trade lor high- 
grade .22 Schuetzen-Ballard, Winchester, or 444, 
Stevens. Gun 6 pounds, with rifle barrel 7% 
Dr. H. D. Wilber, Loch Muller, Essex Co., N. Y. 
3-31 
ONE WINCHESTER 5B scope with mounts in 
perfect condition. William K. Black, 126 Bay 
St.. Fall River, Mass. 3-31 





watch, B. W. 





ELGIN 21-jewel R. R Raymond 






model, adjusted 5 positions temperature’ ichronism. 
never repaired, purchased new January, 1929. Will 
sell for $45 or trade for Springfield 2 1922 Mi, 





or Bausch & Lomb 6 x 30 binoculars; either must 
be absolutely new and perfect inside and ont. 
Geo. A. Lukehart, Du Bois, Pa. 3-31 


ITHACA field grade 12, good. WANT—Perfect 


rifle, target revolver, or scope with mounts. Will 
pay reasonable difference. R. C. Skaggs, 2040 
Gerber, Sacramento, Calif. 3-31 





.22 BABY NIEDNER, Winchester S. S. mounted 
with 5-power Malcolm telescope and reloading tools 
and components; .25 Remington with Whelen stock 


mounted with 7-power B. & M. telescope and 
reloading tools and components (both factory con 
dition); new .38 S. & W. hammerless _nickeled. 
3%-inch; new .38 S. & W. Military and Police, 


blued, 4-inch; 2 new .22-32 S. & W. target, blued, 
6-inch; new .38 S. & W. Military and _ Police 
Target, blued, 6-inch; almost new Lyman No. 48; 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for the past twelve years 
and the National Geographic magazine for the past 
seven years. WANT—Winchester S.8. rifles (prefer 
Schuetzen target, new .45 Colt N. 8., 44-inch. 
blued; new .38 Colt Detective Special, blued, and 





a new Colt .22 target. Martin B. Donker, 607 
Leonard St. N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 3-31 
ZEISS ASEROS TELESCOPE. Magnification 


4X-20X, finest spotting scope out. Zeiss binocular 
eyepiece, three-paired oculars, two objectives and 
focusing tubes. F. N. Solsem, Sacred Heart, Minn. 

3-31 


WINCHESTER 54, .30-06, Lyman 48 handmade 


stock, cheek rest, swelled pistol grip, Army sling, 
4 years old, good used condition, $50. WANT— 
10-gauge shotgun, full-choke auto. ejectors; or 


what have you‘ Roy Kempley, 14163 Calvert Van 
Nuys, Calif. 3-31 





BELDING & MULL bolt sleeve sight with sleeve, 
firing pin rod, and safety for .30 Springfield mount 
without drilling, tapping. WANT—Fairbanks 3054 
seales, or H. & R. .22 target pistol, or would buy 








scales. C. Secord, 1200 East 43rd, Seattle, Wash 
3-31 

3-35 Krag, custom stock, $60; .39 Marlin, 

$23. Z —Perfect Springfields, M1 and Sporter. 
Arthur 8S. Dearborn, Winchester, Mass. 3-31 





NEW SPRINGFIELD .22 M1, ivory bead front 
sight, scope blocks, rubber grip cap, sling, for Woods 





Aretic Model sleeping bag, same condition. E. R. 
Fafeita, Ord, Nebr. 3-31 
MY BISLEY TARGET .44 S. & W.. Special, 


742-inch, bore perfect, Patridge sights, $35; barrel- 
andecylinder Bisley or S. A. .45 and .32-20, $3: 
fitted, $4. M. McDougall, Burlington, Iowa. 3-31 
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What d’ye want? 
Someone needs. 
Detroit, Mich. tf 


WILL TRADE remodeled Krags for Colts, 8S. A., 
or Bisleys.s FOR SALE—Tools and moulds. Bud 
Dalrymple, gunsmith, Scenic, S. Dak. 3-31 


-38 COLT ARMY SPECIAL and .38 Colt Auto. 
Pocket in perfect condition, for Colt Officers’ Model 
22 or Colt Woodsman in same condition. B. V. 


LETS SWAP! Watcha got? 
You've something you don't want. 
Dime trial. Swapper-Sportsman, 








Waldron, Rushville, N. Y. 3-31 
LETS SWAP! Watcha got? Watdye want! 


Dime Trial. Swapper-Sportsman, Detroit, Mich. tf 

WILL TRADE new S. & A. German Army 
8 x 40 for Ideal lubricator and sizer in new con- 
dition. B. Mecklenburg, 109 East Fifth St., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 3-31 


PERFECT IMPROVED WINCHESTER 52 and 
case. WANT—Perfect improved .45 automatic or 
.45 Frontier and ammunition or .22 Officers’ Model. 
George Courtney, 194 Piper, Detroit, Mich. 3-31 











.22 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC in perfect con- 
dition with 1,000 cartridges, for late model, .22- 
caliber Springfield in perfect condition. Lawrence 





Miller, Robstown, Tex. 3-31 
CASE .30-06 war-time ammunition, seals un- 
broken. WANT—S. & W. or Colt revolvers with 


5- or 6-inch barrels, chambered for .32 longs; also 
22. target revolvers. J. E. Armstrong, ' Bel- 
mont, N. C, 3-31 


TRADE AMMCO auto. cylinder hone, Ames cyl- 
inder gauge, Miller timing tool for guns. Maurice 
H. Decker, La Porte, Ind. 3-31 


MAYTAG engines, electric motors, wading pants, 
rubber boots, water scope, knitting machine, camera, 
De Laval cream-separator, mounted swan, deerhead. 
WANT—Shotguns, rifles, revolvers. N. P. Fray- 
seth, Milan, Minn. 3-31 


.38-40 BISLEY, 4%-inch, good. WANT—.38 
Colt super, .38 Colt or S. & W., .22 or .32 target. 





F. D. Smith, Syracuse, Kans, 3-31 
_ WINCHESTER -25-20 octagon barrel, good con- 
dition, for Colt Woodsman. Kentucky rifle, for 
Fecker scope. 90 sportsmen’s magazines, $7 
Wm. J. Seymour, R. F. D. No. 1, Hinton, Iowa. 

3-31 





COLT shotgun 12, double, 26-inch barrels. per- 
fect shape. WANT—Fecker 10 x 1%%-inch  ob- 
jective same shape. O. A. Armstrong, 818 E. Cecil 
St., Springfield, Ohio. 3-31 


-20 ‘REMINGTON auto., 
for Winchester 12 pump, 





28-inch, full barrel, new, 
30-inch, full-barrel or 


Sedgley Springfield No. 1 like new; .382 Savage 
auto. pistol for .38 Special S. & W. or Colt re- 





volver, very good = condition. Lloyd Flanagan. 
Camargo, Ill. $-31 

ALTITUDE barometer ; Hawkins Electrical 
Guides,” 10 volumes; Croft's “Library Practical 
Electricity,’ 6 volumes; all excellent. Log-Loxg 


Duplex slide-rule, drawing instruments, both K. & 
E., new; W. E. desk telephone, ringer, good, for 
5A scope, .45, .22 A. P., Luger, books, binoculars, 
telescope; or what! Walter Jackola, Commonwealth, 
Wis. 3-31 
WINCHESTER 1912 pump gun, 
inch, full-choke, rib barrel, Hawkins 
pad, fine checkered grip, double ivory sights, guar 
anteed, perfect inside and out, shot only 10. shots. 
sell $50 cash, draft or M. O.; or trade for Fecker 
10X scope, complete with mounts, 14-inch objective 


l2-gauge, 30 


htted recoil 


in perfect shape; or trade for Springfield M1 1922 
remodeled by Griffin & Howe or Niedner for new 








-22) Wotkyns Hornet cartridge; must be perfect. 
C. R. Mueller, Arlington, Minn. 3-31 

WINCHESTER 52, regular, perfect new 3 corndi- 
tion, $25; Stevens Ideal .22 L. R.. Lyman, Pacitx 





sights, fine, $11.50; or take new I. J. 
22. Hennig, 4625 N. 


super shot 
52nd St., Omaha, Nebr. 3-31 





HAVE .45 Colt, .380 Colt, Savage, Remington 
automatics. WANT—High-grade 5-string banjo, 
.38 Colt Super, .32 Smith automatic. Buy, sell, 
or exchange. Roy Leonard, Union Grove, N. Y. 3-31 





BELDING & MULL .30-06 tool, seater, $6.75 
Troemmer scales, $5; Ideal .30-06 F. L. die, 800 











empties, $5; 300 .45 ACP empties, $4; New Bond 
.32-20 mould, 80 empties, $4; Lyman ramp sight. 
$2.75; others. WANT—High-comb Krag __ stock, 
target scope, .38 Special Colt, S. & W. Pyro pow- 
der, .32-20 Hi-speed bullets, No. 70 primers, small 
primers, .22 L. R. ammunition. R. E. Quigley 
Oneonta, N. Y. 3-31 
TRADE 


22 W. ©. F. 


ACTION, good. Will trade for 





good .32-40 W. C. F., No. 3 barrel. D. B 


Whittington, N. M. M. L., Roswell, N. Mex. 3-31 





HAVE 7-MM. MAUSER, fine: Camp Perry pistol 
like new; .38-44 S. & WW. latest model, new 
WANT—.38 Special Bisley target, 54-inch; Tell 
free pistol, .22. Both must be good. H. W. 
Amundsen, 33 Leland Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 3-31 








FACTORY NEW REMINGTON 20-gauge auto- 
matic for Fecker scope and mounts, 8 x 11-inch 
objective, Pope rib. George M. Spahr, Frankfort, 
Ind. 3-31 





-30-06 FIRED CASES, decapped, large or small 
quantity. WANT—Krag cases in exchange. J. H. 
Deery, 4606 rd Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 3-31 





LEFEVER 12-gauge single, fired 50 times, per 
fect condition. Will trade for .22 or .25-20 single 





shot rifle, heavy barrel. Geo. A. Moffatt, 1612 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 3-31 
WILL TRADE brand-new Officers’ Model .22 


Colt for Stevens 44% 


; or Winchester D. 8S. single- 
shot rifle in fine 


condition; or sell, $35. A. B. 

Canterbury, R. F. D. No. 7, Box 176, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 3-31 
“LEWIS HOTEL COURSE,” cost $100. WANT— 
Springfield .22 or Winchester 52; or what! G. E 
Spurek, 173 Beaverland, Detroit, Mich. 3-31 














SAVAGE .22 H. P., for Savage 99G, .300 caliber. 
H. C. Moore, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 8-31 





WINCHESTER .22 L. R. musket, takedown, in- 
side perfect, outside some wear, for hunting scope 
V. R. Olmstead, 429 Warburton Ave., Yonkers 
mn. 3-81 








WANTED 
WANT—.22 Official Police and Springfield Serv 
ice as issued. Must be in perfect condition. Harold 
B. Palm, 5734 N. Moody Ave., Chicago, LIL 3-31 











POSITION WANTED—As salesman in sporting 
goods store, experienced gun man, and fishing 
tackle. R. Wingert, Paola, Kans. 3-31 





WANT—Copy, in good condition, of book “Amer 


ican Revolvers,” by Sawyer. Quote price. Irving 
San Jacinto, Calif. 3-31 


Robertson, Box 608, 





WANT—Sporting stock for Krag, 12-gauge. Fox 
Parker Ithaca double, leather shotgun case, priced 
reasonable. Earl Price, Lodi, Wis 3-31 





WANT—Two .35 Remington autoloading rifles 
Must be in good condition, true shooters, and bar 
gains. Wilmer T. Swink, Olney, Tex. 3-31 


WANT—Gunmaker, one especially good on rifle 











barrels, restocking, and making of tools needed 
State salary and experience in answering. W. A. 
Tucson, Ariz 3-31 


Sukalle, 





WANT—Winchester Model 52 action, Remington 
single-shot pistol, engraved Ballard action, Union 
Hill preferred. Thomas Shelhamer Dowagiac, 
Mich. 3-31 
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WANT—Engraved Ballard action, set triggers, 
mechanically perfect. Can use complete rifle any 
caliber if priced right. Write me what you have. 
All correspondence answered. Edw. H. Dehnert, 
Luverne, lowa. 8-31 


WANT—50-110 Winchester carbine, Model 1886. 
Must be cheap. S. H. Heffner, 330 6th Ave., 
McKeesport, Pa. 3-31 

WANT—Springfield M1 rifle, detailed description, 
lowest price in first letter. H. A. Squires, 704 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 3-31 














description and price 
319 Jackson St., Willi- 
8-31 


WANT—28-gauge double, 
first letter. A. L. Steitz, 
mantic, Conn. 





WANT—Cartridge cases, either loaded or empty, 
for .28-30-120 Stevens. E. V. Deshayes, Dragon. 
Utah. 3-31 





TWO OR MORE Cases of .30-06 ammunition 
for rifle club. Quote lowest price. Springfield 
Sporter, as new, for .22 M1. D. H. Mosher, 
Salem, Oreg. 3-31 





WANT—Reloading tools for the Krag. Give 
description and price. Ira Demoss, 126 Haney 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 3-31 





WE ARE endeavoring to create a library for th« 
National Rifle Association. Rare books upon sub 
jects pertaining to the rifle, pistol, revolver, and 
shotgun are desired. If you have one or more 
books which you are willing to donate for this pur 
pose, write us, giving name of book and author. 





WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade 


for other antique arms, if preferred. McMurdo 
6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 4-31 


Silver, 





GIFTS of rifles, pistols, and revolvers are de- 
sired for display at the office of the National Ris 
Association. History of the arm should be given 
as duplicates are not wanted. The assistance of all 
shooters is solicited in order to make this collection 
the most unique in the country. 








WANT—Springfield .22, latest model, in new 
condition, must be reasonable. Albert Wehinger, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Monroe, Wis. 3-31 

WANT—Mould and reloading tools, .45 Colt, 
.45-70, U. 8. brass-mounted saber, bayonet, Dalgren 
bayonet, Colt, , Derringer, 45-80, shooter's rifle and 


cartridges ; -30 cartridges. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Mich 3-31 





WANT—.22 Smith & Wesson solid-frame, swing 
out cylinder, small rubber handles, pocket gun 
State price and condition. S&S. . Dale, 818 Na- 
tional Ave., National City, Calif. 3-31 








W oods- 
Cleve 


WANT—Colt S. A. Army .45 and Colt 
man. J. F. Zook, 1930 Union Trust Bldg., 
land, Ohio. 





WANT—Reising pistols, Greener 12-gauge, 








8-gauge, .38 Colts, Bisiey Colts, Smith & 
1917, Star-gauge Sporter, Winchester scope, 

22. What have you! N. P. Frayseth, 
Minn. 

WANT—Pope .32-40 barrel to fit Winchester 
action or Pope- 3allard complete, 8S. North or other 
military flintlock pistols, over-and-inder or single 


barrel Kentucky flintlock rifles, Colt 
or shotgun, or other antique arms, 


revolving rifle 
Sawyers Vol. 


II old-gun catalogues, books or guns, ete Ww.aA 
Luce, Ithaca, N. Y 3-31 
WANT -Army 65-power rifle range scope 
TRADE—Parker V 12-gauge 28-inch modified 
and full, 14 x 3%-stock, new, perfect: have Win- 
chester 52, same condition, might trade on scope. 
L. M. Gable, 552 Main, Bethlehem, Pa. 3-31 


WILL BUY for cash bargains in up-to-date rifles 
revolvers, shotguns, and scopes Fred Anderson 
251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 3-3 


B. & M. Straig¢ght- 


FOR ACCURACY, 


BELDING & MULL, INC., 830 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa 


Makers of Scope Sights, Sleeve Sights, 





WANT—Krag cartridges, 
ing tools, bullet moulds, 
R. Kampen, 950 Ridge Ave., 


also empty cases, load- 
powder measure, etc. 
Rockford, Ill. 3-31 


WANT—.22 Winchester center-fire or other caliber 
single-shot rifle. Give full description, condition, 
and lowest price. E. F. Pope, Woodville, Tex. 3-31 


WANT—Good prices paid for good used guns, 
rifles, revolvers, pistols, scopes. State make, model, 
caliber and condition, also lowest price. Can supply 
any new firearms at special prices or exchange. 
M. Morton, 512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3-31 








WANT—Lyman 5A scope, 
Clapper, 1618 Ohio Ave. N. E., Canton, 


WANT—.41 
Bisley, 
Walter Newman, 


complete. mR ft. 
Ohio. 3-31 





single-action Army, or 
good condition. 
Wis. 3-31 


long Colt, 
barrel 5% or over, in 
1048 Villa, Racine, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


KRAG AND SPRINGFIELD OWNERS—Will 
raise comb, put on pistol grip, modify forearm, fi 
new butt plate, and refinish entire stock. Work- 
manship guaranteed. Send 10 cents for picture 
of remodeled gun. Price $6. A. E. Warner & 
Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, Pa. 3-31 


GUN ENGRAVING of the highest art in relief, 
bas-relief, gold inlay, etc. In any style of design 
to suit the discriminating sportsman and_ col 











lector Estimates on request. R. J. Kornbrath, 
42 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 5-31 
GUNSMITHING — Restocking _ specialty. Prices 
reasonable. William Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 5-31 
JAMES V. HOWE, 1592 Crawford Road, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, the Howe of Griffin & Howe, Inc., re 
stocking, repairs, testing, special experimental work, 
development of patents and models. Circular on re 
quest. tf 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
in a single magazine the 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Me- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun The new maga- 
zine is considerably larger than either of the two 





RECREATION combines 


most popular features of 


publications which have been combined, and the 
increased space is permitting a far wider variety 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The 


price of the new publication is twenty-five cents « 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured As 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 
for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 


CANADA, THE RIPLEMAN’S ‘PARADISE Its 
true — is given you in the pages of Rod and 
Gun In Canada, Canada's national outdoor-life maga 
zine. Each issue packed with  honest-to-goodness 
yarns of hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which 
has it second to none. Keal stories that real men 
can appreciate and a gun department edited by 
Cc. S. Landis, unexcelled A sample copy is yours 
for the asking Write Rod and Gun, Gazette Bldg 
Montreal, Canada. tf 

7 ive done 
collectors and 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. 
work for some of the best-known 


dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley Ma- 
chine Works, Hinckley, Ill tf 
KRAG, SPRINGFIELD, RUSSIAN rifles remod- 


eled, cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock com 
pletely remodeled, $6.50 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 209 Whittier, Vandergrift, Pa. 3-31 
GUNSMITHING, restocking, reloading, rebluing. 
We will reload your Krag and Springfield shells 
squirrel to fine target loads Harley Pushee, Lees 
burg, Ohio 3-31 
KRAG, SPRINGFIELD, RUSSIAN rifles remod 
eled, cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock com 
pletely remodeled, $6.50 Satisfaction guaranteed 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 209 Whittier, Vandergrift, la 
4-0) 


Line Reloading Tools (QYyitle) 


CONVENIENCE, SPEED, ECONOMY 


Covers all relosding 
operations except 
powder charging. Set 
up for. 30-06 and .30 
40 calibers, $12.50 
complete. Tools for 
all calibers, also Scales, 
Visible Powder 
| eader, Cast and 
Factory Bullets, Empty 
Primed Cases, Primers, 
Powder, Moulds, etc. 


Cleaning Rods Crreulars FREE 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING—-KENTUCKY RIFLES 

Our ‘“Old-time” gunsmith, probably the greatest 
living authority and workman, will rebore your 
“Kentucky” rifle into ‘‘Tack-hole’’ accuracy and 
recondition like new. Few flintlock and percussion 





“Kentucky” rifles for sale. 
BELL, ‘‘The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 3-31 
GOOD GUNSMITHING—Reasonable prices, re 
stocking, rebluing, set triggers, adjustments, repairs. 
Write H. M. Watson, 1512 Gale Ave., Nashville 
Tenn. 3-31 


Capt. Crossman Says: 
‘“‘Those Fiendoil Boys Have;Some- 
thing on the Ball.’’ 


“Evidently those Fiendoil boys have some 
thing on the ball. Proof thereot arrived the 
ther day after a bad 15 minutes in my 
downy couch—particularly downy when that 
durn alarm clock sounds off in the chill 
dawn. 

“Came to me the recollection after I had 
crawled into the hay and was sort of mulling 
over things as a fellow does before’ old 
Morpheus sandbags him, that out in the over 
flow rack in the garage were a pair of 
Remington .30 Sporters waiting shipping in- 
structions from the factory, and that 1 had 
shot them more than sixty days before and 
had merely passed a_ single brushload of 


Fiendoil through them—also that my wet and 
dry bulb hygrometer had been reading 90 per 
cent saturation now and then since that time. 

“Nope, I didn’t leap from my warm couch 
frightened deer; in fact, I just 


like the 
turned over and remarked to myself that I'd 
better start in cooking up a good yarn for 
the Remington boys against the time when 
they looked through those guns. 

“Next morning, however, I hastened to 
said garage and looked hastily and fearfully 
through those guns. The bores were darker 
than they were when I had doped them. I 
hastily pushed a patch through each and took 
another look. 

“The patches came out like something 
you'd been using for polishing the old stove 
but the bores were as bright as dollars—new 
dollars, 

* k ' te 

“Come to think about it, if rust in the 
bore of a rifle is caused by some chemical 
what more natural way to prevent rust than 
to neutralize or remove that chemical by 
some other chemical, either as a solvent or 
as un inhibitor of its action? This serubbing 
and elbow grease stuff is an unscientifie lot 
of hoey. If something on the polished bor: 
of a gun causes rust, why not neutralize it 
chemically instead of scrubbing at it? 

“This is the theory of Fiendoil, and I yt 
a believer in its virtue.” 


FIENDOIL should be in stock at your 
sports-store—one ounce 25c or the 
large-size handy oiling tin at 40c 
through the N. R. A. or direct from 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D. C 


* A 





FOR 


kracs $3 and $6 


FRONT AND REAR SIGHTS 


For Krags, Springfields, 
Russians, Enfields, Rem- 
ington .30-06, Winchester 
54 and most all other rifles 


Pacihe sights are easy to attach, 

no tools needed with the above. 

You can now get a ramp or band 
sight to fit any length barrel Band sights $1.25 and up 
Guaranteed to be satisfactory 


RELOADING TOOLS 


We are now prepared to take 
for any cartridge, special 
for the new popular” cartridges 22 Hornet 
Wotkyns cartridge, and many others, Tool prices 
from $14 to $22.50 The Puaeifie is the fastest 
most aecurate heavy duty semi-automatic tool 
to be had, and note the low prices Illustrated 
1931 catalogue sent on request, Agents wanted. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO,, 082 2ath Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Postpaid or C.O. D 


orders for die 
attention given to dies 
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.| A REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW .22 CARTRIDGE 
higher VELOCITY, greater POWER, longer RANGE 


ESTERN’S introduction of the new powder has made possible the increased The Super-X .22 retains all the uniformity 
.22 caliber, long range Super-X car- effectiveness of the Super-X .22 without and cleanliness characteristics of the older 





tridges places a new and improved type of a dangerous increase in pressure. it is not .22 WesTERN cartridges: non-corrosive 
ammunition in the hands of riflemen who an overloaded cartridge. With relatively priming, smokeless powder,  greaseless 
have long felt the need for an improved small increase in pressure, WESTERN has’ Lubaloy coated bullets—absolutely clean 
.22 cartridge. Super-X .22’s are as revo- been able to obtain an average increase and rust-proof. You can identify them 
lutionary in their class as was the famous of 50% in power, 26% in velocity, greater by the Super-X name on the head and by 
WESTERN Super-X shotshell among shot- energy, flatter trajectory and improved the gleaming nickel-plated case. 

gun loads. They are made in .22 Short, accuracy. More than 95% of the test 


.22 Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. calibers groups made with the Super-X .22 L. R. WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 














solid or hollow point bullets. have been 100°—all shots within 2 inches 325 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
WESTERN’S exclusive, new Double Action* at 100 yards. Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.. San Francisco, Cal. 
| 9 E BALLISTIC DATA—Comparison of SUPER-X.22 with RegularCartridges 
Bullet | V el ocity in Foot Secon Js Ener rey in Foo ot Poun ds ke 
4 CTION ee Weight | ar Muze | At too Yds. | At Mussle | At roo Yds. | MPs pote 
.22 Short Super-X. vase 29 1142 j 904 | 84 52 4.32 
POWDER 22 Short Smo. Regular. . 29 912 766 56 39 d 
22 Long Rifle Super-X. . 40 1400 1069 174 101 
*Energy applied to a moving the bullet on its way—the .22 Long Rifle Smo. Regular 40 1100 905 112 80 
é object drives it forward pressure behind it is then 
c faster than the same amount rapidly increased driving .22 W. R. F, Super- re 45 1445 1113 208 123 
9? 








of energy applied when the the moving bullet forward W.R. F. Smo. Regular 45 1100 915 122 84 
object is stationary. Double with much greater speed and 


ae a ee ee BALLISTIC DATA —.22 SUPER-X in 6-inch Pistol Barrel 


lnostrumental 
CARTRIDGE | Bullet lv * locity at a5 . Son Energy at 25 Feet 
|  Weiehe m Mu f-om Muzzle 


.22 Short Super-X...... eat 29 1010 fs i 66 Ft. Lbs. 
.22 Short Regular 29 840 f. s. 47 Ft. Lbs. 
.22 Long Rifle Super-X........ 40 1075 f. s. 102 Ft. Lbs. 
22 Long Rifle Regular 40 805 f. s. 57 Ft. Lbs. 
W.R. F. Super-X..... 45 11 f. s. 128 Ft. Lbs. 
W.R. F. Regular. 5 945 f.s | 89 Fr. Lbs. 








Can Be Used with Safety 
in Any Standard Rifle 
in Good Condition 


Look to Western 
for the 


LINCS yay =~ NEWEST 


in Ammunition! 
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HE old slogan, ‘‘Keep Your Powder Dry!’’, 
has been handed down to sportsmen so 
many years that no one would think of storing 
his ammunition under water. Yet, how many 
sportsmen realize that the shot-shells exposed 


to excessive heat are not dry? 


In the above illustration, the shot-shells on 
the left are submerged under water, while 
those on the right are exposed to a hot radiator 
—whose heat is so intense that the wooden 


shelf has been cracked! 


The paper tube and wads of a shot-shell 
contain a certain amount of wax and oils. 
They solidify at ordinary temperatures, thereby 
increasing efficiency and flexibility, and also 
protecting the ammunition in damp weather 
from the moisture in the atmosphere. In the 
dry season, the wax and oils prevent cut-offs 
and other objectionable features. If the am- 
munition is stored in a hot, dry, stuffy atmos- 
phere, then the solid wax melts and escapes 


from the paper tubes and the wads, rendering 


TALKS ON 


AMMUNITION 


them less efficient. Furthermore, the molten 
wax moistens both powder and primer, causing 
as disastrous results as does water, and also 
seriously impairing the ballistic performance 


of the shot-shell. 


The modern shot-shells are very dependable 
servants in rain or sunshine, on the marshes, 
in the field—or at the traps. But when you 
put shot-shells away for future use, subject 
them to the same living conditions as you 
would choose for yourself—protect from rain, 
the sun, a hot, dry atmosphere, or moisture. 
The shot-shells are made to withstand the 
exposures of your hunting trip. Keep your 
shot-shells protected from excessive heat and 


moisture to ensure satisfactory performance. 


The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 129 years and its present resources can sup- 
ply to ammunition companies the type and 
quality of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 


the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Smokeless Shotqun Powders 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., and for 
Trapshooting, write to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio 
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CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., INC. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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